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Cx. LXXXVI.—Roprore with THE QUEEN.—1709, 1710. 


Arrer a short continuance at the Hague, Marlborough took 
his departure for England, in consequence of repeated repre- 
sentations from Godolphin, that without his presence all 
things in parliament and at court would fall into confusion. 
In taking leave of the States, he expressed a gloomy fore- 
boding of the treatment which awaited him at home. “Iam 
grieved,” he said, “that Iam obliged to return to England, 
where my services to your republic will be turned to my dis- 
ne . 


On the 8th of November he landed at Aldborough, in 
Suffolk, and on the 10th arrived in London, amidst the 
warm congratulations of the people, who were not yet 
seduced by his enemies to forget his great and glorious ser- 
vices. 

On the 15th parliament assembled, and the queen, in her 
speech from the throne, alluded to the artifices of the enemy, 
and their deceitful insinuations of a desire for peace, with a 
view to create divisions and jealousies among the allies, in 
which they were entirely disappointed. Her majesty then 
exulted in the events of the glorious campaign, and the most 
remarkable victory with which Providence had blessed hex 

* Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 384. 

VOL.M = © - 
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arms. She demanded such supplies as were necessary for 
reducing the exorbitant and oppressive power which had so 
long threatened the liberties of Europe; and, after again ad- 
verting to the insincerity of the enemy, concluded, that force 
alone would compel them to such terms as would be safe and 
honourable for all the allies. ; 

After the usual expression of thanks, and a resolution to 
eupport her majesty in the prosecution of hostilities, the 
Lords, in their address, congratulated her on the continued 
success of her arms under the Duke of Marlborough, whose 
conduct was worthy of the chief command in so just a war, 
and whose valour was equal to the bravery of her troops. 
The address of the Commons dwelt with no less energy on the 
successes of the commander, and the victory of Malplaquet ; 
and in general, promised to grant speedy and effectual sup- 
plies. Both Houses, as usual, voted thanks to the general for 
this. late victories, and the great and important successes of 
the last campaign. On his first appearance in parliament, 
.on the 17th of November, the thanks of the Peers were con 
veyed to the duke by the lord chancellor, in a speech more 
‘florid than usual; “I am commanded by the Lords to give 
your grace the thanks of this house, for your continued and 
-eminent services to her majesty and the public during the 
last campaign, of which nothing can be greater said, than 
what her majesty (who always speaks with the utmost cer- 
-tainty and. exactness) has declared from the throne ; that it 
has been, at least, as glorious as any which have preceded it. 
But this repetition of the thanks of this august assembly has 
this advantage over the former, that it must be looked upon 
‘as added to, and standing on, the foundations already laid in 
the records of this house, for preserving your memory fresh 
to all future times; so that your grace has also the satisfae~ 
tion of seeing this everlasting monument of your glory rise 
every year much higher. I conclude with wishing that God 
may continue in a wonderful manner to preserve so invalu- 
able a life, and that you may not only add to that structure, 
but finish all with the beauties and ornaments of a lastiny 
peace.” _ 3 

Marlborough did not imitate the ornamental language of 
the chancellor, but replied in concise and modest terms: after 
expressing his thanks for the honour which the Peers had 
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conferred on him, he ascribed the principal merit to his 
companions in arms. To a committee of the House of Com- 
mons who waited upon his grace with a congratulatory ad- 
dress, he replied in terms similar to those of his answer to the 
Lords. 

In less than a month, the pledge given by both houses of 

parliament was amply redeemed by the grant of six millions 
‘for the service of the ensuing year, an augmentation of 
troops, and every requisite for the successful continuance ot 
the contest. All things seemed to announce confidence and 
‘unanimity between the queen, the ministry, and the parlia- 
ment, as well as a successful perseverance in the struggle 
which was to establish the liberties of England and Europe. 
' But we now reach the commencement of that portentous 
period in which the proud fabric of glory and security, 
‘reared by the union of Marlborough and the Whigs. was 
overthrown, by the jealousy of the queen, the bickerings of 
party, and the intrigues of that crafty statesman who had 
‘risen through his patronage, SBiassed by the incessant 
representations of her private advisers, the queen listened 
more than ever to the popular clamour, that she was reduced 
to bondage by a single family ; and she was anxious for an 
‘opportunity of humbling that grandeur which she had raised, 
and of gratifying her personal dislike to the duchess of Marl- 
borough.* ; 


* Asingle family had absorbed the majesty of the throne, and the queen 
-had become a mere puppet in the hands of her chief servants. Godolphin, 
though one of the triumvirs who ruled, was too much of a waverer, and 
too much under the influence of the duchess, to be absolutely independent, 
Virtually, however, all the powers of the crown were exercised by them. 
Abroad, Marlborough represented the sovereign, and swayed the councils 
of the continental states; at home, she court, and partly state affairs too, 
were under the control of the arrogant duchess ; and Godolphin, aided by 
his Whig confederates, managed the two houses of parliament. In carry- 
ing on this usurpation, much management was employed, and occasionally 
‘the queen was inclined to be refractory. In desperate cases, as already 
noted, the duke was resorted to, and he wrote letters to combat the objee- 
tions or overcome the obduracy of Mrs, Morley. The draught of such 
letters (see p. 482. vol. IT. note) appear to have been sometimes first sent 
over to be corrected and amended by Mrs. Freeman, assisted by her friend, 
Mr. Montgomery, and then a clear copy, made by the duke, was addressed 
to his guileless royal mistress, Her Majesty at length became restive 
under this system; and the crisis appears to have been hastened by the 
a2 
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On the arrival of the duke in England, the whole nation 
was in a ferment, on account of a factious sermon de- 
-livered by Dr. Sacheverell, preacher of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, before the lord mayor and aldermen. In this effusion, 
the obsolete doctrine of passive obedience was revived; the 
principles of the revolution reprobated; the dangers of the 
church depicted in the strongest colours; the ministers in 
general loaded with reproach, and Lord Godolphin, in par- 
ticulur, pointed out to public indignation by the invidious 
name of “ Volpone.” It was afterwards printed, either. at 
the request or with the secret connivance of the lord mayor, 
though the court of aldermen deemed it so reprehensible as 
to withhold the customary vote of thanks to the preacher. 

Though possessing no literary merit, this pulpit invective 
was instantly lauded by the high-church party, as if it had 
been penned almost by special inspiration; and, on the other 
hand, was reprobated by the Whigs in a no Jess extravagant 
strain of reproach. It became the test of party zeal, and the 
stimulus of party rancour, and, to the astonishment of subse- 
quent times, attracted as high a degree of attention as the 
most admired effort of human eloquence. 

The sensitive mind of Godolphin was deeply affected by 
.an invective which he ought to have treated with contempt ; 
and repeated consultations were held by the ministers on this 
subject, as if it had been a matter of the highest interest to 
the state. As usual, however, in this heterogeneous body, a 
great diversity of opinion prevailed. Some, among whom 
was Somers, proposed to refer the prosecution to the ordinary 
tribunals ; and this sentiment was adopted by Marlborough, 
though he warmly sympathised with his friend Godolphin, 
and observed, that such preachers, if encouraged by impunity, 
would soon preach them out of the country. But the great 
ma‘ority in both houses of parliament encouraged the zealous 
adherents of government to resort to a more formal and 
rigorous proceeding; and, unfortunately, the proposal of Sun- 
derland prevailed, to bring the obnoxious sermon before the 


obnoxious Whigs forced into her councils. .Indignant at the restraint 
imposed on her inelinations in the choice of her ministers, she gave her 
confidence to new advisers, who opened her eyes toa sense of her true 
position, and the hateful, and not very disinterested, thraldom to which 
she had been subjected. — En, 2 
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cognisance of the legislature, and institute an impeachment 
against the preacher. 

The partisans of this opinion were eager to hasten the in- 
quiry; because they fondly anticipated a public triumph of 
their own principles, and a no less public condemnation of 
those of their opponents. Accordingly, the customary pro- 
ceedings were instituted in the House of Commons. After 
some opposition from Harley and his partisans, a vote of ac- 
cusation was carried; the charge of impeachment drawn up 
and submitted to the Peers, and the most zealous Whigs 
appointed to manage the trial. 

But although Marlborough had yielded to the torrent, that 
he might not offend his friend and colleague, or incur the 
suspicion of the Whigs, he appears to have taken little public 
share in the transaction. He was scarcely present in the 
House of Lords during any of the discussions on the impeach- 
mient, and though he attended on the day the trial was 
ordered, he did not enter into the debates.* : 

The preparations for the trial, and the discussions to which 
it gave rise, increased the general ferment; and had the 
‘Whigs been sufficiently cool to consider the re-action of 
popular sentiment, they must have been conscious that they 
were recurring to a test which would manifest their own 
weakness. Harley, however, and his associates formed a 
juster estimate of the state of the country, and were encou- 
raged to urge the queen to some measure, which without 
risking the stability of her government, would indicate her 
dislike of the administration, and the declining interest of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 


® The persecution by impeachment of Sacheverell was a capital mis- 
take in the government, by giving undeserved importance to a miserable, 
but very impudent, pretender. “ It is difficult,” Mrs. Macauley remarks, 
“to.say which is most worthy of ridicule — the ministry, in arming all 
the powers of government in their attack upon an obscure individual, 
or the public, in supporting a culprit whose doctrine was more odious 
than his insolence, and his principles yet more contemptible than his 
parts.” This “trumpeter of sedition,” as Cunningham calls him, or, ac- 
cording to the ladies, and others of his zealous partisans, this “persecuted 
saint,” was a preacher of little merit, whose dogmas and preaching it is 
likely would never have been heard of, had not the violence of faction 
lifted him into an ephemeral notoriety. Theerror of Godolphin and Marl- 
borough in dealing with such a mean and insidious disturber, bas doubt- 
less operated ax a warning to future ministers, — Ep, 

a8 
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At this period the Junta had obtained the offices and 
honours which they had pursued with such unabated zeal 
and perseverance, in contradiction to the wishes of the 
queen. But they had no sooner gained these principal 
objects than their jealousy of Marlborough and Godolphin 
increased, and fatal dissensions arose among themselves. 

Of these bickerings and divisions Harley and his associates 
artfully profited. ‘They armed themselves with the positive 
orders of the queen, an authority which they expected the 
commander-in-chief would not venture to withstand, to 
mortify him on a point which was at once calculated to 
gratify the favourite, and manifest the decline of his own in- 
fluence, If he yielded, they hoped to degrade him in the 
opinion of the army; if he resisted, they were confident of 
provoking a princess so tenacious of her prerogative, to adopt 
&@ more vigorous and decisive resolution. 

_ An opportunity occurred on the death of Lord Essex, in 

the commencement of January, which vacated two military 
preferments, that of lieutenant of the Tower, and a regiment, 
both which were usually bestowed at the recommendation of 
the commander-in-chief. To mortify Marlborough, the 
government of the Tower was instantly promised by the 
queen to Earl Rivers, and the appointment took place in a 
manner extremely offensive to the duke, and by a stratagem 
unworthy of the royal dignity. In consequence of the secret 
advice of the queen and Harley, Lord Rivers waited upon 
Marlborough, and requested him to use his interest with her 
majesty to confer on him the vacant office. The duke, elud« 
ing his request with many professions of an inclination toe 
oblige him, observed, that the post was not worthy of his 
acceptance, and that he should be happy to serve him on a 
future occasion. After many solicitations from the earl, and 
evasions on the part of the duke, the former requested per- 
mission to solicit this favour himself from the queen, and 
hoped he might be allowed to say that his grace had no ob- 
jection to him. To this Marlborough consented, from a con- 
viction that he should be previously consulted. But he was 
grievously deceived. Repairing without delay to the palace, 
he solicited the queen to bestow the vacant place on the duke 
of Northumberland, adding, that by that means her majesty 
might gratify the duke of Somerset by presenting to his son 
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the earl of Hertford, the Oxford regiment, which Northum- 
derland would resign in his favour. The queen instantly 
Feplied, “ Your grace is come too late, for I have already 
granted the lieutenancy to Earl Rivers, who has assured me 
that you had no objection to him.” He was surprised at, 
this mortification ; but, though he made strong remonstrances, 
the queen persisted in her resolution, and he was forced to 
submit.* 

: As a still further indignity, he had scarcely quitted the 
royal presence, when he received the command of the queen 
to confer the vacant regiment on Colonel Hill, the brother of 
Mrs. Masham. Being resolved not to brook this second mor- 
tification, the general was anxious to ascertain whether he 
should be supported by the leaders of the Whigs, With this 
view, he employed the agency of the duchess and Mr. Mayn- 
waring to convey his resolution to Lord Sunderland, and 
demand his advice and concurrence; and he received the 
strongest assurances of support from the whole party. Sun- 
derland, in particular, answered for the co-operation of Lord 
Somers, who offered to accompany the duke to the queen, or 
attend her majesty alone, for the purpose of remonstrating 
against the appointment.t 

Confident of support, the duke accordingly requested an_ 
audience, in which he dwelt with great concern on the hard- 
ships which he had recently endured, and, in particular, 
represented to her majesty the real prejudice which would 
result to the army by preferring so young an officer as Colonel 
Hill, before others of higher rank and longer services. He 
also expatiated, with considerable energy, on the mortification 
he should receive from bestowing so extraordinary and par- 
tial a favour on a brother of Mrs. Masham: “It is, madam,” 
he added, “to set up a standard of disaffection to rally alk 
the malcontent officers in the army.” He concluded his re- 
tmonstrance in warm but becoming language, by recalling to 
her mind a recollection of his great services, and her former 
kindness, exhorting her to change her resolution, and not to 
force upon hin so ungracious an order. These represent- 
ations made not the slightest impression: the queen listened 

. © Swift's Memoirs relating to the’ change in the queen’s ministry ig 

710. 

: { Letter from Lord Sunderland to the duchess, without date. 
B4 
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with extreme indifference to his objection, and said, drily and 
peremptorily, “ You will do well to advise with your friends.” 
He quitted her presence in great disorder, and was observed: 
by the attendants in the antechamber to depart more moved 
and troubled than was usual. 

Finding the queen inflexible, the general, in conformity 
with the offer made by Lord Sunderland, proposed to wait. 
on her majesty with Lord Somers, hoping that his own re-- 
monstrances, joined with those of the lord president of her 
council, who was considered as the head of the Whigs, would 
be attended with more weight. Lord Somers appeared to 
acquiesce, and Saturday afternoon was appointed for an in- 
terview, in which, to use his own words, he was to receive 
the commands of the doke. But as his lordship was pree 
vented from attending by indisposition, Marlborough refused 
to temporise any ionger. In company with the duchess, he 
quitted London, and retired to Windsor Lodge, without the 
customary ceremony of taking leave, and on the very day on 
which a cabinet council was to be held. ’ 

From the suddenness of his departure, his absence was a 
secret until the hour of meeting arrived. The effect waa, 
however, far different from that produced at the cabinet 
council in 1708, when he had extorted the dismission of 
Harley. The customary business was transacted ; the queen,: 
who was present, took no notice of his absence, and none of. 
the members ventured to make the bold and decisive appeal 
which had then produced its due effect. The assembly finished 
its deliberation, and separated with the usual forms. 

Meanwhile, in the first impulse of resentment, Marlborough 
formed the natural and proper resolution of resigning, unless 
Mrs. Masbam was removed ; and drew up a letter, to be trans- 
mitted to the queen, in which, after a statement of his griev-~ 
ances, the mortifications which he had received, the abuse 
which Mrs. Masham and her relatives heaped upon him and 
the duchess, and her pretensions to interfere in the military 
promotions, he adds, “I hope your majesty will either dis- 
miss her or myself.” 

This letter was submitted to the consideration of the trea- 
surer and the Whig leaders. It was warmly approved by 
Sunderland and his zealous adherents; but Godolphin waa 
extremely alarmed at so decisive a measure, and used every 
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exertion in his power to moderate the resentment of his 

mortified friend, and to oppose the adoption of Sunderland's 

advice, which he considered as equally intemperate and dan- 
erous. 

On the 16th two meetings were held at the house of the 
duke of Devonshire, to deliberate on the measures to be pur- 
sued in this difficult crisis, as well as to take the letter into 
consideration. The treasurer attended neither; from the 
first, Lord Somers, who was expected, absented himself, on 
the plen of being detained by company at home; and at the 
second Lord Sunderland did not appear, alleging the excuse 
of indisposition. Nothing, therefore, was concluded on either 
occasion, except a general resolution to support the com- 
mander-in-chief in hia determination of not complying with 
the appointment of Colonel Hill. 

Meanwhile Godolphin acted with equal pusillanimity. On 

transacting business with the queen, he was too timid to risk 
any allusion to the duke, and her majesty took no notice of 
his absence, which induced the minister to observe, in a letter 
to the duchess, ‘‘ By what I can collect, she is more displeased 
with me than with any body else.”* But he, unfortunately, 
proved too successful in dividing the Whig lords, and pre- 
venting the adoption of a measure, which he erroneously 
considered as ruinous to the country, because it might ter- 
minate in the resignation of the general, and the dissolution 
of the ministry. It was he who prevented the attendance of 
Somers at the first meeting, by urging him to request an 
immediate audience of the queen, for the purpose of dissuad- 
ing her from the resolution which she had adopted. 
. Being admitted into the closet, Lord Somers said, “I have 
presumed to request this opportunity, in consequence of 4 
conversation with the Duke of Marlborough; and as his grace 
was yesterday absent from council, I deem it my duty to speak 
of it to your majesty. I found, madam, the Duke of Marl- 
borough under the greatest uneasiness, having heard that 
your majesty was inclined to hearken to some people, who 
might give their advice in contradiction to the opinions of 
those who had so well succeeded, and to hearken to recom- 
mendations for advancement in the army, without, as usual, 
___* Letter from Lord Godolphin to the duchess, Monday night, at ten 
(Jan. 16.). 
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consulting with his grace. This conduct will be attended 
with fatal effects, and when it is once discovered that appli-+ 
ations to others are successful, it will be impossible to pre= 
vent factions in the army, and to preserve the discipline and 
unity which have been hitherto maintained. His grace like- 
wise apprehends there are some persons who endeavour to 
do him ill offices with your majesty. 

- “And may L” he continued, “take the liberty to observe, 
that the Duke of Marlborough is not to be considered merely 
as a private subject, because all the eyes of Europe are fixed 
upon him, and business is transacted with him, under the 
notion of one who is honoured with your majesty’s entire 
trust and favour; and as men depend on all which he says, 
it gives full force and effect to all which he does, The army. 
also unanimously obeys him, because the soldiers look up to 
him for advancement. Nor can I conceal from your majesty 
the unspeakable inconveniences which must ensue, should 
any thing be done which may induce ill-intentioned persons 
to conceive that there is any alteration in this matter, or 
which might excite jealousy in him, and diminish his zeal 
and spirit at so critical a period.” 

After a short pause the queen replied, “I have a full and 
lasting sense of his long and great services, and no one dares 
attempt to do him ill offices with me, because if they did. 
their malice would recoil on themselves. This I will con= 
firm when I see him, and then I doubt not I shall have the: 
satisfaction of hearing him own, that, after mature reflection, 
he has changed his opinion, and will not continue to deem 
my proposal unreasonable.” # 
: “I presumed,” adds Lord Somers, in the letter m making 
this communication to the Duke of Marlborough, “to offer 
several other things ; but I found her majesty very reserved,: 
and not willing to enter into any farther explanation, and,” 
therefore, according as the lord treasurer had advised, I took: 
my leave,” * 

: The cold and repulsive behaviour of the ‘queen gave suffi~ 
cient indications that she would persevere. in her resolution ¢ 
and Marlborough on his side appeared equally determined 
not to desist from his threat. In fact, the dismission of 


> ® Lord Somers to the Duke of Marlborough, Jan- I6., Mootays six 
at night. 
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Mrs. Masham was the only effectual expedient, by which he 
eould secure the continuance of the great, but motley ad- 
ministration. For as long as she remained at court, the 
¢onfidential agent of Harley with the queen, she would 
always find means to give effect to his subtle contrivances, 
and would suggest new means of mortification and annoyance 
to the ministry, In this design Marlborough was supported 
by Sunderland, and a few zealous partisans. Yet though 
they coincided with regard to the end, they differed in the 
means ; he wished to make it a matter of private remon- 
strance, while his son-in-law was desirous to bring it before 
the cognisance of parliament, which would have been an 
insult to the queen. Even the duchess, who could never 
speak of her former dependent but in terms of disgust and 
abhorrence, and who was not herself remarkable either for 
discretion or respect to the sovereign, seems to have disap- 
proved so unbecoming a measure, and in the Vindication of 
her Conduct boasts of having assisted in preventing it. 

- It was evident that a strict alliance between Marlborough 
and the Whigs, and a perfect unanimity in the party itself, 
were necessary at this particular juncture, and we find Lord 
Godolphin observing to the duchess, —“ There is no question 
but the interest of the Whigs will get the better of every 
thing here, and will certainly be extended as far as Lord 
Marlborough would have it; but in order to have that rightly 
guided, ’tis positively necessary you should both come to town 
as 800N as you can, or otherwise the warmth of some heads 
may commit errors that are never to be recovered. Iam 
sensible this advice may not agree with the notions of some 
others, who, I believe, wish as well, but are not capable of 
seeing so clear through this matter as I think I now do, and 
ean soon explain it, when you come to town; but ’tis not to 
be done in a letter for many reasons.” 

These expressions of the treasurer fully prove that the 
Whigs were not unanimous in their opinion; and, although 
Marlborough himself was fully sensible that he could only 
depend for the successful termination of this unfortunate 
business on their vigorous co-operation, he still showed an 
unwillingness to contract an obligation, and entertained some 
scruples lest he should seem too eager in requiring their 
assistance. These sentiments appear from a letter of tha 
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duchess to Mr. Maynwaring, dated Thursday morning: — 
* Lord Marlborough has written to Lord Sunderland, by this. 
bearer, that he will be governed by his friends in all thia 
matter; but his opinion was, that all must be undone, if thig 
poison continues about the queen. I conclude you will see 
the letter; it was in answer to Lord Sunderland’s to me, 
which was very warm from him, and all his friends; and I 
think his notions are right. If this business can be well 
ended, which I much doubt, there must always be an entire 
union, as I have ever wished, between Lord Marlborough 
and the Whigs; but he will not say so much as he thinks 
upon that subject at this time, because I believe he imagines 
it would have an ill air, and look like making a bargain for 
help; and Iam of that mind too. But if this matter were 
settled, interest as well as inclination would make them 
friends as long as they lived.” 

‘ It being found impossible, amidst all these vacillations, to 
form a consistent plan of conduct by letter, Mr. Craggs was 
despatched on Wednesday to wait on the duke at Windsor. 
The result of their conversation appears to have accorded 
with the opinion of the vigorous party, of which Mr. Craggs 
was the agent; for on Thursday morning he returned to 
London with a message, stating, that the duke persisted in 
his opinion, and that the original letter should be forwarded 
to the queen, which would finally decide the question, leav- 
ing no alternative but his resignation, or the diamission of 
Mrs. Masham. 

- Soon after the departure of Cragga, Cardonel, the duke’s 
confidential secretary, arrived at Windsor Lodge, having 
been sent by Godolphin with two letters, one from himself, 
and one from Lord Somers. 

« The letter from Godolphin strongly depicted the agony of 
his mind at his unsuccessful attempts to alter the opinion of 
the queen, and his apprehensions of the ruin in which the 
country would be involved, should the duke continue un- 
changeable in his sentiments. ‘ I am,” he observes, “in 50 
great a hurry, and my thoughts so much distracted with the 
eonfusion I see coming upon every thing, and every body 
equally, that I have neither had time to write, nor a mind 
enough composed to write with any sort of coherence, since 
Z do not see any disposition in those most concerned, on 
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either side, to delay coming to extremities, though to the 
irrecoverable ruin of the public, nor even to do so much as 
is necessary to put themselves in the right, when those exe 
tremities come I have done, therefore, with advising, and 
shall second, as well as I can, the methods you think most 
proper, be they never so differing from my too little sense ; 
but I have too much experience, as well as too great concern 
for my friends, to have any quiet thoughts on this matter.” 

The letter from Lord Somers contained an account of the 

second audience, from which it appears that his remonstrances 
had made some impression, though the queen as yet concealed 
it from the treasurer; for, at the conclusion of his represent- 
ations, to which she listened with peculiar attention, her ma- 
jesty expresged, in terms of gracious condescension, her 
respect for the duke, and then added, “I do assure you that 
I feel for his grace as much kindness as ever; yet I am much 
surprised at the great offenve which is taken at my recom- 
mendation, and when Lord Marlborough comes to town, I 
will endeavour to convince him that my friendship for him 
ia as entire as he can desire.” She did not, however, specify 
any particulars, or make any express declaration of her in- 
tentions, but concluded by saying, “I will send for the lord 
treasurer, and let him know my mind.” 
'. After briefly communicating the account of this audience, 
the lord president strongly recommended Marlborough to 
-return to town, in order to perfect the good inclinations of 
the. queen, to obviate difficulties, and to put an end to the 
rumours which agitated the public mind on account of his 
absence. Godolphin warmly seconded this advice, and pressed 
him to lose no time in returning. The same opinion was 
strongly supported by Secretary Boyle, and Godolphin had 
‘gradually obtained the concurrence of all the other members 
of the Junta, except Sunderland.* 

After what had been resolved in the morning, the duke 
‘was equally disconcerted and surprised by these letters, par- 
ticularly by the application for his immediate return. His 
reply will show that, notwithstanding his frm conviction, 
that the dismissian of Mrs. Masham was necessary for the 


* Lord Halifax appears to have been absent from London at this 
‘period, as I find no mention of his nume in this part of the corre- 
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future. safety of the administration, the alarms of his: timid 
friend, and the advice of Somers, began also to make some 
impression on his mind, , 

“ Thursday night. —I have this minute received yours of this day from 
the Treasury chamber, and am much more concerned for your uneasiness 
than any thing that can happen to myself. I beg of you to consider, in 
the temper the queen is in, if the letter I sent you by Mr. Craggs be not 
of more use to put myself in the right than any thing I can say to her, 
since she and Abigail will give what turn they please to my conversation, 
I am of your opinion that her majesty may have taken the resolution of 
not parting with me, but care must be taken that the world may know 
the truth; for should I now submit, the next time Mrs, Masham ia 
angry, I must be used il] by the queen; but this is a very little part of 
the mischief we must expect. I do beg of you that you would, if possi- 
ble, early to-morrow morning, speak with Jord president, lord steward, 
Lord Orford, Lord Sunderland, Lord Wharton, and, if possible, lord chan- 
cellorand the duke of Newcastle; and whatever you shall then agree to 
advise me, I will de. Iwill keep Mr. Cardone! till two o'clock, in hopes 
of having an answer to this letter. I write to none of the lords, so that 
I desire you to make my compliments, and Jet them see this letter." __ 


The duchess participated in his sentiments, and in writing 
to Mr, Maynwaring, she sends him an abstract of the two 
letters, and observes, “ After. Mr. Craggs went away with 
very good instructions, as I thought, an express came from 
the lord treasurer with two letters, one from himself, and the 
other from the lord president, with an account of what had 
passed upon Lord Marlborough’s subject between them and 
‘the queen.” After giving an abstract of the lord president’s 
Jetter, she observes, “This is the substance and the very 
words; and yet he seems to wish that Lord Marlborough 
would come to town, which, I conclude, he does at the desire 
of Lord Godolphin; for he is very earnest to have Lord 
Marlborough there, which is certainly the most ridiculous 
thing for him in nature, as matters now stand; for cither he 
should have let the queen and Abigail have done what they 
pleased, and resolved to make an end of the war, and so take 
chis leave ; or else he should gain the point that is so neces- 
gary to carry on any government at home; and if he comes 
to town, and hears the queen repeat Abigail's advice to satisfy 
him, I think he will make a strange figure. And if she 
wanted new arguments to govern the queen, she cannot fail 
of showing her that as soon as the parliament is up, or an ill 
peace made, that she might remember how near she was 
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being forced by this ministry, and that she-cannot be safe til] 
she has got rid of them all.” 

After this foreboding, in the very spirit of political pro- 
phecy, she continues — “ And now I have taken the liberty to 
give you my poor opinion, I will give you an account of Lord 
Godolphin’s letter, as short as I can. He shows, in the first 
place, the greatest desire imaginable not to bring this thing 
4o extremity; but says he will agree to whatever Lord Marlbo- 
rough would have, whether he likes it or not. Then he gives 
an account of his having spoken again to the queen this 
morning, and endeavoured to show the ruinous consequences 
of the indifference and little notice she took of Lord Marlibo- 
rough’s mortification and concern for her unkindness, adding 
that she would certainly be sensible of all he had said before 
to her upon that subject but too soon; to which he writes 
that she only made him a bow, but gave him not one word of 
answer; and he said, though she told lord president that she 
would send for him, and let him know her mind, that he 
believed it would not be till she had talked to Abigail. This 
is an exact account of both letters, and I conclude you will 
wonder with me why these lords, after such a description, 
should think it reasonable for Lord Marlborough to come, I 
‘am sure if he does, I shall wish he had never proceeded in 
this manner, but have gone to council in a cold formal way, 
mever to the queen alone, and declared to all the world how 
he was used, and that he served till the war was ended, only 
‘because he did not think it reasonable to let a chamber-maid 
disappoint all he had done. 

“T send you here a copy of what Lord Marlborough has 
written to Lord Godolphin by the messenger that brings you 
this. I desire you will go by eight in the morning to Lord 
Sunderland, and show him the copy of the letter and this, 
for I think it is not necessary for me to write another letter 
to him, I am so tired with this.” - 

.In the interview of Mr. Maynwaring with Lord Sunder- 
land, at which Craggs and Walpole were present, he found 
him firmly ‘resolved to persevere in his resolution, and 
‘heartily coinciding with the sentiments of the duchess. 2 

Meetings continued to be held on this important affair, 
with a view, if possible, to reconcile the discordant opinions 
of Godolphin and the moderate Whigs, on one side, and Sun- 
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derland and his partisans on the other. In the course of 
these discussions the most violent altercations prevailed; 
Secretary Boyle observed to Mr. Walpole, who was of Sun- 
derland’s party, “ Take care what you do, or the remedy will 
be worse than the disease ;” and Sunderland warmly expos- 
tulated with Godolphin, telling him that none who pretended 
to be Whigs would fail in this dispute, except Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Compton ; but the treasurer, though chagrined at the 
invective, spared no pains to enforce the contrary opinion. 
‘He alarmed Lord Somers, he wheedled Orford and Wharton, 
and he ventured to renew his solicitations to the queen, con- 
tinuing, at the same time, his anxious efforts to soothe the 
resentment of Marlborough, and reconcile him to bis royal 
mistress. 

In the mean time, Marlborough, perplexed by this discord. 
‘ance of opinion, and these endless discussions, adopted a 
middle course. On Friday night or Saturday morning he 
‘wrote a letter to the queen, containing a vehement invective 
‘against Mrs. Masham; but without adding, as he had before 
proposed, the alternative of making her removal the condition 
of his continuance in office. 

In this letter, which is printed in the “ Conduct,” he de- 
elares that his discontent did not arise from the particular 
case of the regiment, but from numerous mortifications to 
which he had been before exposed. “ This,” he observes, “ is 
only one of a great many mortificationd that I have met 
-with ; and as I may not have many opportunities of writing 
to you, let me beg of your majesty to reflect what your own 
people and the rest of the world must think, who have been 
witnesses of the love, zeal, and duty with which I have 
served you, when they shall see that, after all I have done, 
it has not been able ,t0 protect me against the malice of 
a bedchamber woman.’ 

After other reflections on the insults he had received faces 
Mrs. Masham and Harley, and desiring her leave to retire, 
he concludes —“ And your majesty may be assured, that my 
zeal for you and my country is so great, that.in my retire- 
ment I shall daily pray for your prosperity, and that those 
who shall serve you as faithfully as I have done, may never 
foel the hard return I have met with.” * 


* Conduct, p. 232. 
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During this interval, Godolphin and the Whig lords had 
continued to importune the queen; and Secretary Boyle had 
the courage to declare, that if the Duke of Marlborough re- 
tired. her crown was at stake. Even many of those who 
secretly caballed with Harley, ventuied to suggest the danger 
and impolicy of compelling the general to resign at go criti- 
eal a juncture. At the same time the agitation of the public 
mind increasing, and hints being thrown out in the House of 
Commons*, that not only some motion would be brought for- 
ward against the favourite, but that an attempt would be 
made to suspend the supplies, the obstinacy of the queen was 
shaken. Convinced that she could not save her confidante 
without abandoning her purpose, she condescended to sum- 
mon Lord Godolphin to her presence late on Friday after- 
noon. In conformity with her promise to Lord Somers, she 
said to him, “I have duly taken into consideration the repre~ 
sentations of the lord president, and I will not insist on the 
disposal of the regiment to Colonel Hill. I desire you to 
communicate this to the Duke of Marlborough, and tell him 
that I shall say so to him in person, when I see him, which I 
hope will be soon.” “TI wish, madam,” replied Godolphin, 
“that your majesty had communicated this to the Duke of 
Marlborough at an earlier period, as he would then doubtless 
have been satisfied ; but as [am afraid that at present it will 
not have so good an effect, I must request your majesty to 
write to him yourself.” To this request the queen merely 
rejoined, “I will tell it him myself when I see him.” 

Soon after this audience, the letter of Marlborough reach- 
ing the queen, the force of his language and the firmness of 
his resolution to retire from the command, excited her fears, 
and strengthened that bias which she was already inclined to 
take. 

On the ensuing day, when Godolphin waited on her 
majesty, she showed him the letter, and when he had read it 
he ventured to observe that it was a very good letter; to 
which she quickly retorted — “ Do you think the conclusion 
of it good ?” Godolphin replying, “It shows, madam, that 
he is very much mortified, and I hope your majesty intends 
to answer it; the queen said, “ Yes, but should I not stay 
for an answer to the message which I sent by you?” On 

® Letter fom Maynwaring to the duchess, 

VOL, IL. c 
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his replying, “With humble submission, I think not,” the 
queen concluded the audience by saying, “ I will write to the 
duke, and send the letter to you to-night.” 

In this communication she expressed much concern at 
several parts of his letter; and after assuring him that he 
had no ground for his suspicions, she desired him to return to 
town without delay, when she should be able to tell him that 
it was in nobody’s power to make impressions upon her to 
his disadvantage. 

After opening this letter, as he had been authorised by the 
duke, Godolphin adds, “TI think the first part a little dry; 
but the latter part makes it impossible for you to resist 
coming to town without giving your enemies the greatest 
advantage imaginable against you:” and he justified this 
advice by the concurrent opinion of Lord Somers and the 
chancellor, whom, in conformity with his request, he had 
consulted. 

Hitherto no representations could prevail with Marlbo- 
rough either to return or to continue in the command, unless 
Mrs. Masham was dismissed. This determination appears in 
his letter to Lord Somers. 


“ Jan. 21, 1710. — My lord, I give you a great many thanks for the 
honour of your letter of the 19th, and I assure you I shall always have a 
great deference for your opinion. Iam confident you have not yet been 
thoroughly informed of the causes of my just discontent ; and though it 
would be tedious and end'ess to repeat them all, I beg leave to give you 
as short an account as I can of what has happened. On Wednesday 
se‘ennight I waited upon the queen, in order to represent the mischief of 
such recommendations in the army; and before I came away, I expressed 
all the concern for her change to me that is natural from a man that 
had served her faithfully so many years, which made no impression; nor 
was her majesty pleased to take so much notice of me as to ask my lord 
treasurer where I was, upon her missing me at conncil, I have had 
several letters from him since my retirement here, and I cannot find that 
her majesty has ever thought me worth naming; so far from it, that 
when my lord treasurer once endeavoured to show her the mischiefs that 
would happen, she made him no answer but a bow, which shows plainly 
that what was said to your lordship upon my subject could proceed from 
nothing but the advice of those that have been the occasion of all these 
misfortunes, which I heartily, wish might end without any other conse- 
quence than the mortification of your lordship's most faithful and moss 
humble servant.” 


In the midst of this susperse, another meeting of the prin« 
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cipal Whigs was held at the duke of Devonshire’s, to take 
into consideration the queen’s letter ; and after much debate 
it was resolved that, in their opinion, the duke ought to be 
satisfied with this concession on the part of the sovereign. 
This resolution was communicated to him, and accompanied 
by a note from Secretary Boyle, congratulating him on the 
happy termination of this unpleasant business; at the same 
time the letter of the queen opportunely reached him, and 
contributed to soothe the violence of his resentment. Yield- 
ing to the importunities of his friends, he repaired to town 
on the Monday, though he still maintained the resolution of 
requiring the removal of Mrs. Masham.* But the queen, 
who suspected this intention, and was more anxious to screen 
her favourite than to assert her prerogative, endeavoured to 
make a party against the address, which she still expected 
would be brought into parliament, should the general resign 
his employment. She condescended to apply personally to 
many of the Tories, and even to several of the Jacobites, who 
had long abstained from coming to court; and she found a 
support in Godolphin, Somers, and the lord chancellor, who 
not only continued to reprobate parliamentary interference 
as disrespectful and unconstitutional, but did not even ap- 
prove the resolution of Marlborough to insist on the dismis- 
sion of Mrs. Masham. This caution on the part of the 
principals discouraged the inferior agents, who, in the first 
instance had shown a determination in enforcing the demand, 
and Sunderland was left almost alone. Marlborough, ob- 
serving this turn of affairs, listened with more attention to 
the representations of Godolphin and the moderate Whigs ; 
and, after a struggle with his own better judgment, and in 
opposition to the remonstrances of the duchess, consented to 
be satisfied with the imperfect compromise which had taken 
place. He therefore complied with their advice, and relin- 
quished the obnoxious condition of his continuance in office. 
Marlborough was, accordingly, admitted to an audience on 
Tuesday morning; and, as the queen. was delighted. with 
what she justly considered as a victory, and was anxious to 
soothe his resentment, she received him with a profusion of 


* As appears from the correspondence between the duchess and Ms, 


Maynwaring. 
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kindness which she had scarcely shown in the days of his 
highest favour.* 

This half measure produced all the injurious consequences 
which might have been apprehended from a more vigorous 
proceeding, without any of its advantages. For the queen 
was in reality as much offended as if the disgrace of her 
favourite had been enforced, and became more firmly resolved 
to free herself from the control of the existing ministry, 
whose discordance she had learnt to appreciate. The oils 
effect which it produced was to render her more circumspect ; 
and she employed greater dissimulation to elude the vigilance 
of the ministry, and to seize an opportunity of striking a de- 
cisive blow, when she was no longer awed by the presence of 
Marlborough. The favourite, on her part, was fully awake 
to the danger which she had so narrowly escaped, and em- 
ployed all the advantages of her situation to inflame the 
resentment of her royal mistress, and to annihilate that power 
which she was fearful would be turned against her with 
greater effect. Harley took advantage of these circumstances, 
and profited by the disposition of the queen and her favou- 
rite to mature and accomplish his designs, and to avail him- 
self of the revolution which was now taking place in public 
opinion. Another fatal consequence of this unfortunate com- 
promise was, that it increased the coolness between Marlbo- 
rough and the Whigs. He found that he could not depend on 
their vigorous support, except in cases where their own inter- 
ests or party views were concerned; and they, at the same 
time, seeing his coldness to them, as well as the decline of his 
favour, and the approaching disgrace of the duchess, began to 
vacillate, if not lean to a party which appeared likely to be 
predominant, and which they did not choose to offend. 


* We have drawn the account of this political feud from a narrative of 
the duchess, which differs in a few circumstances from her account in the 
“ Conduct ;” and we have likewise derived much information from the 
correspondence which passed between Marlborough, Godolphin, Somers, 
Sunderland, the duchess,and Maynwaring, In this, the letters of Mr. 
Maynwaring are particularly curious, because he sent details to the 
duchess of the passing oecurrences every day, and almost every hour. 
From these letters it evidently appears that the continuance of Mrs. 
Masham at court was owing principally to the efforts of Godolphin and 
Boyle, as well as to the objections which Somers and Cowper made to a 
parliamentary interference. 
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It also produced another injurious effect — it created a 
schism among the Whigs themselves, and contributed still 
more to indispose Sunderland and his zealous partisans to- 
wards Lord Godolphin and the members of the Junta; and 
we shall soon find a melancholy instance of this disunion, 
when the treasurer and the Whigs tamely suffered Lord Sun- 
derland to be sacrificed. 

The friends of the captain-general, indeed, endeavoured to 
flatter themselves, and persuade him that this was a triumph 
over the arts of his opponent and the opposition of the queen. 
He had certainly the satisfaction of giving the vacant regi- 
ment to Colonel Meredith, whose military services entitled 
him to the promotion; but the event only contributed still 
more to prove the ascendency of the favourite, for her bro- 
ther was soon afterwards gratified with a pension of 10002. a 
year, in which she publicly exulted. ‘This termination of 
the contest demonstrated the impolicy into which Marlbo- 
rough had been driven by the instances of his friends; and 
the event itself proved the first of that series of mortifications 
which preceded the fall of the treasurer, the forced resigna- 
tion of the Whigs, the establishment of a Tory ministry, and 
his own disgrace. 


CHap. LXXXVIL. — Truat or Dr. SacHeveRELL.—1710 


Haktey and his partisans having experienced such obstruc- 
tion from the presence of the Duke of Marlborough, sought 
a pretext to send him abroad, that they might carry their 
designs more successfully into execution. Unfortunately, 
such a pretext was furnished by his own friends, who with 
a view to impress the queen with a conviction of his conse- 
quence, fell into the snare which their adversaries had pre- 
pared. The Dutch having urged the necessity of his presence 
in Holland, both as general and plenipotentiary, his adherents 
proposed an address in parliament, which they were suffered 
to carry without difficulty. 

This address, atter representing the necessity of his imme- 
diate presence in Holland, for the interest of the common 
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cause, expressed the sense which parliament entertained ot 
his great and unparalleled services, and applauded her ma- 
jesty’s wisdom, in having honoured the same person with the 
great characters of general and plenipotentiary, who was so 
competent to the discharge of two such important trusts. It 
concluded with requesting her majesty to order the Duke of 
Marlborough’s immediate departure, 

It being usual for the sovereign to answer an address on 
the day on which it is presented, the minister had prepared 
the following reply, echoing the address, and concurring in 
the high eulogium pussed on the victorious general : — 

“thank you for your address, and am very well pleased 
with this declaration of your just sense of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s eminent services, which I am so fully convinced of, 
that I shall always esteem him as God Almighty’s chief in- 
strument of my glory, and my people’s happiness, and I will 
give the necessary orders for sending him immediately into 
Holland.” 

But when the minister presented the draught, she objected, 
and proposed to state that she had some time before given 
orders for his departure, as if she wished to throw on him 
the imputation of unwillingness to repair to the Continent. 
Godolphin remonstrated against this cruel imputation, and 
hinted that the change was suggested by some of her secret 
counsellors. The queen made the most solemn asseverations 
that it was her own thought, and was, with the utmost diffi- 
culty, brought to consent to a reply, which, though sufficiently 
cold, was something less invidious than that which she had 
proposed. In this reply to the address the queen observed, 
“Tam so sensible of the necessity of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s presence in Holland, at this critical juncture, that 
I have already given the necessary directions for his imme- 
diate departure; and I am very glad to find by this address 
that you concur with me in a just sense of the Duke of Marl- 
borough's eminent services.” 

While this struggle was pending in the cabinet, and before 
the queen’s reply had been piven, the duke had already com- 
menced his journey to the place of embarkation. In passing 
through the streets of the capital, his carriage was surrounded 
by multitudes, who expressed their regret for his departure ; 
and many even presented petitions, requesting him not to 
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quit the country during the tumult and agitation which had 
taken place in consequence of the preparations for the trial 
of Sacheverell, The duke, however, considered his presence 
abroad as necessary for the public welfare, and did not receive 
the answer of the queen to the address till after his arrival 
at Harwich. He found it an additional indication of' his 
declining favour.* 

Marlborough was detained several days at Harwich by 
contrary winds; and after embarking, and being tossed about 
for three days, within sight of the Dutch coast, was driven 
back. He did not re-embark till the beginning of March, 
and, after a stormy and difficult passage, reached the Brill 
on the 18th. Proceeding to the Hague, he was employed, 
during the remainder of the month, in directing military 
preparations, and in attending to the negotiations which had 
been resumed between France and Holland. At the same 
time, his mind was kept in continual agitation, by the reports 
which he received from England, relative to the trial of 
Sacheverell, ‘This celebrated process, which monopolised 
the hopes and fears of the British public, and may be said to 
have attracted the notice of Europe, was begun while Mar!l- 
borough remained at Harwich. Before his departure from 
London, the Whigs had imagined that the majority which 
they possessed in parliament would have enabled them to 
obtain such a decision as would show the strength of their 
party, and fully vindicate the principles of the Revolution, 
against the attacks of their opponents. However originally 
averse to this mode of proceeding, and however unwilling to 
make so contemptible an incendiary the pageant of a popular 
triumph, he could not but be anxious for the result, and had 
used his influence in obtaining promises of support from 
several of his friends and adherents in both houses, who were 
lukewarm in the cause. Being at a distance, and unable to 


* The original address is preserved in the hand-writing of the duchess 
accompanied with a detail of Godolphin’s audience, when he presented 
it to the queen, The other circumstances are drawn from a letter of 
Mr. Maynwaring to the duchess, in which he says, “I beg leave to send 
your grace her majesty’s answer to the address, which it seems was not 
given when presented, nor did 1 hear what it was till the speaker reported 
it to the house to-day.”—“ This answer,” he adds, “will appear well 
enough to those who do not know that there was a better prepared.” 
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mark the vacillntion of conflicting parties, or trace the private 
interests which operated during the strugele, he learned the 
progress of the trial with equal anxiety and concern. 

The majority which had inspired Godolphin and the Whig 
leaders with overweening confidence was neither so steady 
nor so zealous as they had vainly hoped. Many had been 
discouraged by the effect of the recent contest respecting the 
vacant regiment, which portended a fatal schism in the ad- 
ministration ; many were biassed by the wishes of the sove- 
reign, which were unequivocally expressed; and many in- 
fluenced by the dread of popular fury. From the operation 
of these motives, the discussions, instead of being calm and 
decisive, became warm and tedious; the Whigs were opposed 
at every step, and the party of Sacheverell appeared daily to 
gain strength. Amidst this alarming defection, the conduct 
of the dukes of Shrewsbury, Somerset, and Argyle, was no 
less injurious to the administration than encouraging to the 
opposite party. 

The duke of Shrewsbury seemed at once to throw off his 
characteristic indecision, and took such an active part as 
could not fail to influence those who were guided by his 
movements. The duke of Somerset, though he had long 
identified himself with the Whigs, had, as we have seen, 
recently conceived a disgust against Mar]borough for several 
reasons. In consequence of this alienation, he had given, in 
the preceding year, many proofs of his hostility to the two 
ministers, by attempting to sow divisions among the Whigs; 
and in the recent struggle relative to the regiment, instead 
of the decisive part which he had acted on the removal of 
Harley, he had manifested, at least, lukewarmness, if not 
opposition. He now came forward more publicly, and not 
only made zealous court to the queen, but canvassed, in her 
name, for recruits to the opposite party, and contributed, as 
much as any individual, to thwart and embarrass the ma- 
nagers of the impeachment. At the same time, the duke of 
Argyle was equally unmindfol of his obligations: the atten- 
tions from the queen and the Tories sufficed to estrange him 3 
and in this memorable trial, he not only vied with the duke 
of Somerset in zeal and activity, but indulged himself in 
the most injurious invectives against his former friend and 
benefactor.* 

* Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 264. 
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A few extracts from the letters of the treasurer will dis- 
play the great anxiety and exhaustion which he suffered 
during this troublesome trial, his extreme disappointment at 
the defection of so many peers, and his regret that he had 
ever consented to a measure of which he already experienced 
the mischievous effects. 


“ Sunday, March 5. —I have received the favour of yours of the 11th 
and 12th, and shall endeavour to obey all your commands in it as well as 
1 am able to do; but this unensy trial of Sacheverell does not only take 
up all my time, but very much inpairs my health, and how it will end I 
am not at all certain. But I certainly wish it had never begun; for it 
has occasioned a very great ferment, and given opportunity to a great 
many people to be fmpertinent, who always had the intention, but wanted 
the opportunity of showing it. Upon the whole, the great majority in 
the House of Lords which we had in the beginning of this session en- 
courages people to commit follies, which, however, we cannot convince 
them of till it is too late.” 

“ March 17.— The duke of Somerset labours hard against us, and 
makes use of the queen’s name to North and South Britain with a good 
deal of freedom. I doubt he is pretty sure of not being disavowed, and 
I believe him entirely linked with the opposite party, upon the fuot of 
knowing the queen’s inclinations and flattering them, but is so vain and 
simple as not to be sensible he is incapable of being any thing more than 
what he is, or that that scheme is not supportable for above six months ; 
but parliament being near at an end, the stream of favour will certainly 
run that way as soon as it is over.” 

“ March 20, — Having no foreign letters, nor no wind that allows us 
to hope for them, I write these two lines only, by my Lord Fincastel, to 
tell you that at last Dr. Sacheverell is found guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, by a majority of seventeen votes: the numbers were sixty- 
nine and fifty-two. The duke of Somerset did not vote. Some of his 
friends said he was sick, but I fancy it was only his profound wisdom 
that kept him from the house. ‘To-morrow we are to go upon the con- 
sideration of the punishment, and if that be made lighter than in itself is 
reasonable, I doub some of our seventeen will desert from us. But this 
is plainly our case, and it is very well the session is so near an end; for 
otherwise the folly of some few, and the villainy of a great many, would 
make things extremely uneasy. Now, for aught I know, things may run 
cn very disagreeably for six months longer. ‘he parliament will rise in 
ten or eleven days from this time,” 


The treasurer was correct in his anticipation of the result, 
as we find by his letter of March 2lst. ‘Our sentence,” 
says he, “against Dr. Sacheverell is at last dwindled to a 
suspending him for three years from preaching, which ques- 
tion we carried but by six; and the second, which was for 
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incapacitating him during that time to take any dignity or 
preferment in the church, was lost by one: the numbers were 
60 to 59. So all this bustle and fatigue ends in no more but 
a suspension of three years from the pulpit, and burning his 
sermon at the Old Exchange. ‘The conjunction of the duke 
of Somerset and Lord Rivers with the duke of Argyle, and 
his brother, the earl of Hay, has been the great occasion of 
this disappointment.” * 

Such was the termination of this impolitic trial, and the 
disappointment it created. The Duke of Marlborough justly 
considered the result as a proof that their favour was known 
to be rapidly declining with the queen, and that many of those 
who had been considered as Whigs, and had been their firm 
supporters, were now paying court to the rising party, and 
preparing for the catastrophe which they foresaw was ap- 
proaching. He dwells with peculiar feeling on the proofs of 
ingratitude towards himself, which this unfortunate trans- 
action brought to light, at the same time that he forebodes 
the increasing alienation of the queen, the ascendency of the 
Tories, and the downfall of the existing ministry. 

To the Duchess, 

“ Hague, March 24. — Having time, I begin to write, though this letter 
cannot go till to-morrow. I am obliged to you for the account you give 
in yours of the 7th. I believe the behaviour of the duke of Somerset, 
the duke of Argyle, and Lord Rivers, are true signs of the queen's being 
of their mind, which must inevitably bring a great deal of trouble to her. 
I do, with all my heart, wish I had not recommended the duke of Argyle, 
but that can’t now be helped; nothing is good but taking measures not 
to be in the power of ungrateful people. We have here so fine weather 
that I hope you interest yourself in that all the hands possible are em- 

loyed for the carrying on of the building at Blenheim; for that is what 
long to have finished, and that you and I might enjoy some happy 
years in that place.” 

“ March 25. — By vours of the 10th, which I have received this morn- 
«ng, I find you have the last opinion of the duke of Somerset, and I be- 
lieve, by many things that are put together, that you are in the right, 
However, I can't think it possible that he will give his vote or opinion 
for the clearing of Sacheverell; if he does, there is nothing he would not 
sacrifice to have power: his behaviour in this matter will be a true wea- 
thercock of the queen. I cannot have a worse opinion of any body than 


® The duke of Argyle and the earl of Ilay pronounced Sacheverell 
guilty, but voted against the ministry on the subsequent motions, relative 
to his suspension and disqualification. 
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TI have of the duke of Argyle*; but what is passed cannot be helped. 
And as for Colonel Grant, I wish him the regiment, but I am so weary, 
and care so little for the management of almost any body but yourself, 
that I am very indifferent how any thing goes, but what leads me to a 
quiet life.” 

“ Hague, April 4. —I have since my last had the pleasure of receiving 
yours of the 13th and 17th, and I am very glad to see that every thing 
in this affair of Sacheverell has gone to your mind. I pray God that 
every thing might end so as that we might have quietness. But not only 
what I observe of the duke of Somerset and Lord Rivers, but more, that 
of the duke of Shrewsbury, convinces me that he knows he makes his 
court to the queen. As I am resolved never to depart from the interest 
of the Whigs, I shall govern myself accordingly, seeing by every thing 
that the insincerity of the queen is such that it is next to madness, if you 
or myself should expect any other behaviour than that of ingratitude. 
This is so disagreeable a subject, that I shall not only now, but at all 
times forbear speaking of it, 

“ Qut of the list sent of the division in the House of Lords, how were 
these lords influenced to be for Sacheverell; duke of Northumberland, 
duke of Hamilton, earl of Pembroke, earl of Suffolk, bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Lord Berkeley, earl of Northesk, earl of Wemyss, Lord Lexington ? 
T should have thought all these would have been on the other side; and 
as | know the cautious temper of the duke of Shrewsbury, he would not 
be brought back to the steps he has done, but that he knew the inelina- 
tions of the queen. But that which amazes me is, that he could think it 
possible for the Tories to be strong enough to ruin the Whigs, in con- 
junction with the lord treasurer and me. 

“ Having writ thus far, I have received your two letters of the 20th 
and 2]st, by which I see the behaviour of several lords, I think it has 
made every thing very plain.” 

The trial, and the discussions it occasioned, made a deep 
impression on the public mind, and increased the unpopularity 
of the Whigs. The most moderate of those who favoured 
the Revolution disapproved so solemn an agitation of the 
doctrine of legitimate resistance. For although no one, ex- 
cept the stanch adherents to indefeasible right, could deny 
that in a free government and a mixed monarchy resistance 
is lawful when the sovereign evinces a resolution to over- 


« The duke of Argyle, as previously stated, voted for the impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverell, but opposed ministers on the insignificant sentence 
passed upon him. Sacheverell seems to have taken this as an intimation 
of the favourable disposition of his grace towards him; but he was mis- 
taken. The duke of Argyle, hearing that the doctor was going to call 
upon him to return him thanks, he refused to receive him or his acknow- 
ledgments. “ Tell him,” said the duke, “ that what I did in parliament 
was not done for his sake.” (Cunningham, book ii. p, 300.) — Ep, 
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throw the civil and religious liberties of the country; ye 
they were adverse to the discussion of a doctrine favourable 
to those republican notions which had before overturned the 
throne and the altar. Even the warmest advocates of the 
Revolution cannot deny that the managers of the impeach- 
ment carried their principles to a height which was calculated 
to afford encouragement to licentiousness and sedition. The 
prosecution of a clergyman, for the promulgation of doctrines 
which then found numerous purtisans, gave countenance to 
the clamour which had been so often raised among the high- 
church party, that the Whigs were pursuing a systematic 
design to oppress and injure the church. This alarm was 
caught by some of Marlborough’s most devoted partisans ; 
and we find the insinuation strongly expressed by his chap- 
lain, Dr. Hare, in his letters to the duchess. 

A no legs injury to the cause of the ministers was derived 
from the manly, but indiscreet manner, in which the Whig 
managers admitted the legitimacy of the prince of Wales. 
For it could not be forgotten that the great actors of the 
Revolution, with true policy, justified this change on the 
ground of his illegitimacy, in order not to wound public pre- 
judice, or infringe the rule of hereditary right; and all the 
subsequent acts of parliament had been framed on the same 
principle. This incautious avowal removed one great re- 
straint, which had hitherto operated on the public mind, and 
contributed to increase the bias of the queen, who had 
formerly been prevented from showing her natural inclina- 
tion to her own family, by the consideration that the alleged 
illegitimacy of her brother was founded on fact. Her doubts 
on this subject had been frequently expressed to the duchess 
of Marlborough; and, therefore, on the present occasion, 
disliking equally her German successors, and devoted to 
hereditary right, she could not fail of feeling additional com- 
punction when the veil was inconsiderately withdrawn. In 
a letter to the duchess of Marlborough, even Dr. Hare men- 
tions the injurious effect which this avowal produced on the 
public mind, and asserts, that many thousands were alienated 
by the impolitic discovery. 

Meanwhile a general exultation prevailed on the issue of 
the trial, which produced a sensible effect in transferring ta 
the Tories the popularity which had hitherto been confined 
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to the Whigs. Sacheverell became the public idol, and 
aggravated the rising antipathy to the ministry in general, 
as well as to Marlborough in particular. Even in the course 
of the process, numbers of the people, as well as many of the 
nobles and gentry, attended him daily to Westminster-hall, 
striving to kiss his hand, and praying for his deliverance. 
As the queen went to the trial, her sedan chair was surrounded 
by persons of all ranks, exclaiming, ‘‘ God bless your majesty 
and the church. We hope that your majesty is for Dr. 
Sacheverell.” His popularity increased, and the great ma- 
jority of the nation espoused his cause. The clergy, in par- 
ticular, who were chiefly actuated by congenial sentiments, 
did not fail to represent him as the champion of the church 
of England, and to aid him by their addresses from the pulpit. 
He was likewise surrounded at the trial by the chaplains of 
the queen.* 

The populace in London, and in the principal towns, took 
ag warm a share in this controversy as if it had involved 
their dearest interests. At the height of the enthusiasm, 
violent tumults agitated the capital; and it was dangerous 
to appear without the oak-leaf, which was considered as the 
badge of hereditary right. It was impossible, indeed, to 
restore order, without the aid of the military. 

The effects of such a general commotion, at this critical 
period, may be better conceived than described. In fact, as 
the first movements, which had occurred on the commence- 
ment of the discussion, had encouraged the queen to mortify 
Marlborough in the affair of the regiment, the result far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of her secret advisers,. 
and convinced them that they might now proceed to accom- 
plish that great change, for which she had long panted, as a 
deliverance from bondage. However mortified at the unfor- 
tunate consequences of this impolitic trial, and the decline of 
his own favour, Marlborough was still more mortified at the 
increasing coldness between the Whigs and the treasurer, as 
well as at the extreme impatience which they manifested at 
his dilatory and cautious temper. The truth was, that the 
treasurer could not overcome the repugnance of the queen to 
gratify their demands, and, from delicacy to his royal mis- 
tress, he was unwilling to declare the real cause, and no less 


* Appendix, note H. 
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averse to expose his own want of power. Hence the Whigs 
always suspected his sincerity, when he eluded their impor- 
tunities; and frequently clamoured for the interposition of 
the duchess, as the only means of animating his tardiness. 
These conflicting interests often recoiled upon Marlborough 
himself, and occasioned equal lukewarmness between him 
and the Whigs, A few letters from Sunderland indicate this 
misunderstanding, and show the embarrassments in which 
Marlborough was involved by the impetuosity of his son- 
in-law. 
To the Duchess, 

“ Tuesday morning. —I am this minute informed that the bishop of 
Bristol is dead. Upon all accounts Dr. Willis would be the properest 
person. ‘There are two other men that are very good, whom the lord 
treasurer says the queen is very well inclined to, — Dr. Mandeville and 
Dr. Bentley. This is a time that makes this of more consequence than 
ordinary ; so that I beg you would mention it to the lord treasurer as 
goon as you can, that he may not pretend engagements. If I should 
speak to him it would do more hurt than good. I am sure you will be 
80 good as to excuse my giving you this trouble, but there was no time 
to be lost. 

« Notwithstanding all the difficulties and disagreeable things that have 
happened of late, we shall get the better of them all, if we can but entirely 
cement together Lord Marlborough and the Whigs, which is so necessary 
and so plain that it can’t fail. I am sure I will do my part towards it 
with the greatest sincerity; and I will only say, he may, if he will, nay, 
indeed, he must be, the head of our party.” : 

* Wednesday, six o'clock. —I had your letter just as I was sitting down 
to dinner. I found by Mr. Boyle’s manner of talking this morning 
about the business of Sacheverell’s sermon, that Lord Marlborough and 
lord treasurer had spoke to him; for he talked of it with another sort of 
warmth than ever I heard him. I am more concerned than I can express 
at what you mention, that Lord Marlborough and lord treasurer should 
complain of any thing now; and I shan’t be easy till I have the honour 
of seeing you, that I may know what it is; for as J have taken pains 
that there should be no cause given them of complaint, so I am sure I 
shall continue to do with all the zeal I am capable of. I must beg, 
therefore, that you would let me know at what time to-morrow moming 
I may wait upon you; and if you could in three words just let me know 
what it is, I should be very thankful, for there is nobody living does wish 
more their ease and content than I do. And I promise you that what- 
ever you think may contribute towards it, or that you would have me da 
towards it that is in my power, I will always do; for I shall never forget 
what our principle and party owe to you, and what I do in particulas 
oyself" 
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To the Duke of Marlborough. 

“ Monday, Feb, 21. — My lord, Iam very glad you and Lady Marl- 
borough got so well to Harwich. I wish the wind would change, that 
you might not stay long in so disagreeable a place, It is very unfortu- 
nate for our home affairs that you were obliged to go away so soon; for 
lord treasurer has a slowness and coldness about him that is really terrible, 
and, therefore, all that can be must be done to keep him up, and to ani- 
mate him. But [ am sure it will be impossible to do it without Lady 
Marlborough, and, therefore, I must beg of you, in the name of all our 
friends, that you would persuade her to come straight to town, when you 
are embarked, to keep lord treasurer up to do what is right; for without 
her I know we shall all sink. I don't mean be out of our places, for 
that I think will be no mortification to any body of common sense; but, 
besides the danger to the whole, none of our heads are safc, if we can't 
get the better of what I am convinced Mrs. Morley designs; and if 
lord treasurer can but be persuaded to act like a man, I am sure our 
union and strength is too great to be hurt. Lord president, lord steward, 
and Lord Orford, have charged me with their compliments and good 
wishes to you, and do hope and beg you to press this of Lady Marl- 
borough’s being in town, as that upon which every thing depends. As 
any thing happens here worth troubling you with, T shall not fail to 
acquaint you with it. I wish you good success, and am most dutifully 
yours.” 


Cuap. LXXXVII.— Openine or tHe Camupaicn.— 1710. 


On his arrival in Holland, Marlborough was again involved 
in the unwelcome task of interfering in the pending discus- 
sion, without the slightest control over the negotiation, and 
was again exposed to the horrid, but groundless imputation, 
that he quitted England, not with the olive of peace, but 
with the firebrand of war. Since the former rupture of the 
conferences, the king of France had never intermitted his 
secret correspondence with the pacific party in Holland. 
His repeated professions of sincerity, and renewal of offers, 
specious thongh not explicit, made a deep impression on the 
minds of the Dutch; and, at his request, Petcum again re- 
paired to Paris, toward the close of the year, for the purpose 
of receiving his overtures. We find, among the Blenheim 
Papers, many letters from this meddling envoy to the Duke 
of Marlborough, from which it appears that the designs of 
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Louis were illusory, and his propositions vague and am- 
biguous. ; 

This journey was, therefore, fruitless; and in the course 
of the winter, the most active preparations were made for 
the continuance of the war. Still, however, the French mo- 
narch persisted in renewing his overtures; and, in the com 
mencement of the year, sent another project, through Peteum, 
to the Dutch plenipotentiaries, which was likewise rejected 
as equally vague, and unaccompanied with any additional 
concession. Notwithstanding this failure, he still persisted 
in his purpose. After many propositions to the Dutch, 
through Petcum, arrangements were made for the renewal of 
the congress, on the condition that Louis should accept all 
the preliminaries, except the 37th article, for which he pro- 
fessed his readiness to offer a satisfactory equivalent. Ac- 
cordingly, meetings took place at Moerdyke, between Buys 
and Vanderdussen, on the part of the States, and the Mar- 
shal d’Uxelles and the Abbot de Polignac on that of France. 

Marlborough reached the Hague the very day on which 
the plenipotentiaries returned from their conference. Their 
report was made to him, Lord Townshend, Zinzendorf, the 
grand pensionary, and the deputies of the States, and was 
solemnly communicated on the following day to all the 
ministers of the allies, Little hopes, being, however, enter- 
tained of a satisfactory conclusion, orders were issued for 
accelerating the military preparations, and the foreign minis- 
ters were enjoined to request their respective sovereigns to 
send their contingents into the field as early as possible, as 
the most effectual means of forcing the common enemy to 
agree toa safe and lasting peace. 

Meanwhile the Dutch plenipotentiaries repurred to Ger- 
truydenberg, which was the place appointed for the continu- 
ance of the conferences. 

As on the former occasion, conferences followed con- 
ferences, and various attempts were made to modify the 87th 
article, which effectually promoted the views of Louis, by 
creating divisions among his antagonists; for in the course 
of the discussions between the allied ministers on this mo- 
mentous point, the jarriug interests of the different parties 
were called into action. 

Buys and Vanderdussen vehemuntly censured the severe 
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terms which the allies demanded, and observed, that it was 
not in human nature to expect that the king of France could 
accede to them. After some struggle, the Dutch were in- 
clined to agree to a partition, and to gratify the king of 
France with the cession of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia to 
the duke of Anjou, in lieu of Spain and the Indies. In the 
course of the conferences, the French plenipotentiaries 
availed themselves of this inclination, and contended for some 
compensation of this kind; and the pensionary did not 
seruple to assert, that it would be happy if peace could be 
purchased by the cession of Sicily. Godolphin and Somers 
were of the same opinion, and even Marlborough did not 
hesitate to hint his approbation, provided the evacuation of 
Spain could be secured. But these concessions were strenu- 
ously opposed by the house of Austria and the duke of 
Savoy. 

‘ Zinzendorf presented a strong memorial to the pensionary 
and Marlborough, declaring that the house of Austria would 
never suffer the smallest portion of the Spanish territo- 
ries in Italy to be ceded to a Bourbon prince, and announced 
the resolution of his imperial master rather to perish with 
arms in his hands, than submit to a partition which would 
prove his inevitable ruin. He urged that the continuance of 
the general war was the only certuin means of securing the 
fulfilment of the preliminaries, and earnestly appealed to the 
experience of the allies, whether the same perfidious monarch, 
who had broken the most solemn treaties, would, at this time, 
more religiously adhere to promises reluctantly yielded in 
the hour of necessity.* 

. King Charles not only made similar remonstrances, but 
reiterated his demand of Roussillon, and the other provinces 
which had been wrested from Spain since the peace of the 
Pyrennees. 

The duke of Savoy, who grasped at the possession of 
Sicily, followed their example, by strenuously contending 
that the slightest dismemberment of any portion of the 
Spanish monarchy would be a flagrant breach of his treaty 
with the Emperor Leopold, which had been approved and 
‘sanctioned by the allies. 

‘© History of the House of Austria, vol. iii, chap. 77. (Bohn’s Standard 
‘Library.) “Lamberti, tome vi. pp. 8749. 
VOL. Ill. ; D 
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In other views of this question the same discordance pre- 
vailed, The emperor, though so strongly averse to the 
slightest cession, would have accepted the suggestion of 
France for a separate peace, provided the securities she 
otfered were likely to be faithfully accomplished ; and Eugene 
even declared that the conquest of Spain, when left to its own 
resources, might be effected in less than two years. In this 
opinion Godolphin was disposed to concur, and Marlborough 
did not object to an arrangement which he had himself sup- 
ported the preceding year; though both justly doubted 
whether the other allies would fulfil any engagement which 
they might be induced to form for the purpose. The Dutch, 
on the contrary, strongly objected to a measure which they 
considered as inefficient and illusory, and protested against 
any peace which was not general and conclusive. 

In the course of the discussions, the expedients proposed 
by the French ministers dissipated the illusion which had 
hitherto prevailed among the advocates for an immediate ces- 
sation of arms, Louis, indeed, redoubled his proposals and 
professions of sincerity, and avowing his utter inability to 
enforce the evacuation of Spain, offered successively to recall 
his troops, to withdraw all assistance, to contribute, by sub- 
sidies, to the prosecution of the war in Spain, and finally, as 
a pledge of his good faith, to yield four cautionary towns to 
the possession of the allies. But as they were well aware 
that he was secretly encouraging his grandson to persevere, 
end as he objected to deliver up such fortresses as the allies 
required, the most strenuous advocates for a separate peace 
began to suspect his sincerity. : 

This suspicion influenced the result of the deliberations 
His different offers were successively rejected, and the de= 
mands of the allies were renewed on the same basis as in the 
preceding year; namely, that no modification could be ad- 
mitted of the 37th article, and that the king must, either by 
persuasion or force, procure the cession of the whole Spanish 
monarchy within the space of two months, The effect of 
this determination was the same as on the former occasion, 
Louis protested against the indignity and inhumanity of 
such conditions, and again appealed to the feelings and loy- 
alty of his people; while the allies justified their demands 
on the plea of his former insincerity, and the utter ineffi- 
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ciency of the different expedients which he had successively 
proposed. 

It still, however, appears to have been the opinion of 
Godolphin and the Whig lords, that the distresses of his 
people would compel the French monarch to submit to these 
severe conditions ; and we find an unequivocal proof of thia 
fact from a passage in the diary of Lord Chancellor Cowper. 

* During the remaining transactions of the intended pence, 
which was laid in all its steps before the whole cabinet, lord 
treasurer, Lord President Somers, and all other lords, did 
ever seem confident of a peace. My own distrust was so re- 
markable, that I was once perfectly chid by the lord treasurer, 
(never so much in any other case), for saying such orders 
would be proper if the French king signed the preliminary 
treaty. He resented my making a question of it, and said 
there could be no doubt, &c. For my part, nothing but 
seeing so great men believe it could ever incline me to 
think France reduced so low as to accept such conditions.” * 

Unfortunately, the opinion of these sagacious statesmen, 
though well founded, was not verified; for the distracted 
state of parties in England, and the prospect of the impend- 
ing changes in the administration, encouraged Louis to 
struggle yet longer with his embarrassments, and to wait the 
event of the political conflict which was rapidly approaching 
to a crisis. 

In this whole transaction, we find Marlborough still more 
implicitly than before conforming to the dictates of the 
British cabinet, and cautiously abstaining, by word and deed, 
from subjecting himself to the slightest responsibility. He 
even pressed Godolphin to prolong the session of parliament, 
by short prorogations, that the whole course of the proceed- 
ing might be submitted to the approbation of the legislature, 
from the conviction, as he himself observes, that he should 
be exposed to equal danger in rejecting or accepting the 
proffered terms of peace ; and he emphatically styles himself 
white paper, upon which the treasurer and his friends may 
write their directions. We have likewise the positive asser- 
tion of Torey, who, in the former congress, accused the duke 
of breaking off the negotiation, that in this year the rupture 
was owing entirely to the cabals of Count Zinzendorf.f 

® Hardwicke Papers, + Note to Petcum, Aug. 10. 1710, MS, 
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After the proofs which have been adduced on this point, 
we trust that the pages of history will no longer be disgraced 
by the malicious imputations of party rancour; and that 
Marlborough will no longer be held up to public indignation 
as the firebrand of war. We can farther assert, with confi- 
dlence, that at this period he was not only not the arbiter of 
peace, but that he did not even control the operations of the 
war; for we find proofs in his correspondence, that he was 
often not consulted, and frequently thwarted on the most im- 
portant occasions. Nor was he any longer the conductor of 
foreign negotiations. ‘The consciousness of his own declining 
power induced him to abstain, as much as possible, from 
interference in every other branch of service, and to contine. 
himself to the immediate circle of his own command. Two 
or three instances from his letters to the treasurer will be 
sufficient to prove, that he was often not even consulted in 
the negotiations relating to military arrangements, or in war- 
like operations not directly under his cognisance. 


“ March 18.-* © * * I think every body is convinced that the 
chief design uf France is to cause a division among the allies. The im- 
perialists are very desirous of making a peace with France, upon the 
condition they offer of giving four cautionary towns in this country ; 
and the States-general are positive in putting an end to the war at once, 
by giving the duke of Anjou a partage. I am afraid the French are not 
ignorant of these two opinions, by which they are the better ableto amuse. 
and cheat us. Lord Townshend and I shall be sure to follow the orders’ 
we shall receive,” 

* Hague, March 28,—* * * ® J find by your last letter that you’ 
think every thing may be finished, so as that the parliament might put 
an end to the sessions about the 10th of next month. I desire you will 
let the queen know I shall use my utmost diligence that she may have it 
in her power before that time to acquaint the parliament, so that she 
might have their opinion; but if it should so happen, that neither the 
French nor these people will speak so plain, as may give her Majesty the 
advantage of laying the whole before parliament, J do then earnestly beg, 
for the good of the service, that the adjournments may be very short; for 
you may depend upon it, that the intention of this republic is, to continue 
the negotiations, in hopes of persuading the allies to consent to what 
France shall agree for the duke of Anjou, in order to have a general 
peace. You will see by the enclosed papers, given by Count Zinzendorf 
to the pensioner and myself, the intentions of the court of Vienna. I do: 
not duubt of Count Gallas having his orders agreeable to these papers; 
but you must be careful not to let him know the queen’s intentions; for 
Lord Townshend and myself have a very difficult part to act so as not to” 
give offence. The letters from Vienna say, that Prince Eugene was not 
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to leave that town till the 23d, so that we do not expect him till the end 
of next month” 

* May \6.1710.—* * ® * [have received the favour of your 
two letters, and as soon as I can see a probability of renewing the nego~ 
tiations at the Hague, I shall write to Lord Townshend, as you and 
‘Count Maffei desire. By the last post Mr. Secretary acquaints us, that 
he had acquainted M. Spurnheim that her Majesty was willing to recom- 
mend to the parliament, next winter, her part of the hundred thousand 
crowns, for the renewing the treaty for the troops in Italy. When the 
Proposition was made to me at the Hague, I did immediately tell both 
Schmettau and Grumbkow, that it was so very unreasonable that they 
ought not to insist on any thing of that kind but at the court of Vienna; 
so that the king of Prussia will be angry with me, and pleased with your 
resolutions in England, which, if the war should last, will occasion you 
many more troubles of this kind. For as my business every where, 
during this war, has been to save as much as possible the queen's and 
‘ public's money, they will be sure to make their applications where they 
shall find it most easy 

“Lord Raby is also very unjustly angry with me, that he is not treat- 
ing, as he calls it, at the Hague. But as long as I am sure that I do 
what is best for the service, t shall be very little wounded at what he and 
some others think. * 

© T dare not speak against se project of sending troops to the West 
Indies, the cabinet council thinking it very reasonable; but to you I will 
own very freely, that I think it can end in nothing but a great expense, 
and the ruining of those regiments. Besides, nothing that can be done 
there will forward the peace; and if we can be so fortunate as to have 
them here, we may have, by one dash of a pen. much more than any ex- 
peditions can give in many years. But what I write is only for yourself; 
‘for, as I have not been advised with, [ beg my name may not be used.” 

“ May 19, — Since my last | have had the favour of yours of the 28th, 
by which | see the intentions of a West India voyage. If I had known 
sooner of that project, you should have known my particular thoughts, 
which I writ by the last post, upon hearing of it by accident. Though I 
‘do not care to meddle with what is not immediately under my particular 
care, yet I can’t forbear saying by the experience 1 have had, of expedi- 
tions in the last reign, as well as this, that it is next to impossible that 
this can end in any thing but an expense to make you uneasy, the ruin- 
ing of the regiments, and the increasing the debt of the ordnance. You 
know very well that these considerations give real uneasiness to nobody 
but you and me, nobody caring how the debt increases, or how any thing 
succerds, so as that their parties do not suffer, I cannot be of this hu- 
‘mour; for as Jong as I am in business, I must say and do what I think 
ds for the service; so that you will excuse the trouble I give you, for I 
know finding fault must have that effect. What you say as to the dif- 
ferent humours of people, I believe is but too true; but as you have 
with prudence and patience suffered hitherto, I think you must not be 
disheartened.” 
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All expectations of an immediate peace being dissipated, 
Marlborough prepared to take the field, before the enemy 
could assemble their troops, with the hopes that success 
would effect what negotiations could not accomplish. 

The plan of the campaign was concerted by the two com- 
manders on a seale the most grand and efficient that had 
been formed since the commencement of the war, and if 
executed with vigour, skill, and concert, must have produced 
commensurate success. 

In the Netherlands, it was proposed to commence with the 
siege of Donay, an important fortress on the Scheldt, which 
was connected by water communications even with Amster- 
dam, and admirably calculated to form a place of arms for 
the invasion of France. Their forces were then to be di- 
rected against Arras, the last in the triple line of fortresses, 
which covered the French frontier on the north, and which 
’ would open the way to Paris. Collaterally with this plan, a 
project was laid for the surprise of Calais, for which purpose 
a secret correspondence had been established with the mayor. 
But, on the discovery of the plot, the attempt was deferred, 
and the grand operations of the campaign were to be aided 
by a descent on the coast, which was to terminate in a com- 
bined attack against Abbeville. The capture of this place 
would leave the allies masters of the whole tract from Arras 
to the sea, and enable them to close the campaign by the: re- 
duction of Boulogne and Calais. 

To aid this mighty effort in the Netherlands, the army on 
the Rhine was to be reduced to such a scale as was merely 
sufficient for defence; and the command was accordingly re- 
linquished to Count Groenfeld, a subordinate general, by the 
elector of Hanover, who would have deemed his dignity 
compromised, by continuing at the head of an inactive force, 

In the south-eastern part of France, the operations were 
planned on a scale no less grand and effective than in the 
Netherlands. 

From Piedmont the confederates were to penetrate into the 
valley of Barcelonette, on the confines of Dauphiné, to tra- 
verse the Durance, and take up their position at Gap, pre- 
serving their communication by a cordon of troops, posted at 
Pontis, Echalette, Orres, and Paillon. On their irruption, 
the disaffected and persecuted Protestants of Dauphiné were 
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to assemble at Dye, where they were to find a magazine of 
arms, and a body of refugee officers, to organise their ranks. 

In concert with this invasion, a descent was to be effected 
at Cette, on the coast of Languedoc, under the count de 
Seissan, a French officer of great skill and merit, who had 
quitted the service of Louis in disgust, and was well ac- 
quainted with the country and inhabitants. With the sup- 
port of these troops, an insurrection was to take place in 
the neighbouring districts, as far as the Cevennes, so long the 
focus. of disaffection. The insurgents were to form com- 
munications with each other along the Drome, through the 
valley of Crette, and by the Vivarais, ‘Thus the fortresses 
of Sisteron, Seyne, and Digne, which were in their rear, 
would fall without resistance; and the communication with 
Provence would not only be intercepted, but the discontented 
population of this mountainous region would be embodied to 
aid the efforts of the invading army.* 

In the midst of these operations, the central provinces of 
Spain, under the dominion of Philip, were to be assailed by 
the armies of Portugal and Catalonia, who were to effect a 
junction in the vicinity of Madrid. 

Notwithstanding the hopes which these grand and con- 
certed operations might naturally have inspired, the mind of 
the great commander appeared to sink under the weight of 
his cares and embarrassments; and both during his stay at 
the Hague, as well as in his journey to the army, we find him 
writing to the duchess in a style of unusual despondency. 

“ Hague, April 14,—I leave this letter to go by to-morrow’s post. I 
am very sorry to tell you, that the behaviour of the French looks as if 
they had no other desire than that of carrying on the war. I hope God 
will be pleased to bless this campaign, for I see nothing else that can 
give us peace, either at home or abroad. 1 am so discouraged by every 
thing I see, that I have never, during this war, gone into the field with 
so heavy a heartas I do at this time. I own to you that the present 
humours in England give me a good deal of trouble; for I cannot sve 
how it is possible they should mend, till every thing is yet worse. 

: “Thad by the last post an address from Gloucester} sent me. J am 
impatient to know the manner it will be received ; for should it reveive 








* Inthe Memoirs of Berwick this plan is detailed from the specific 
information which the marshal obtained from some of the insurgents, 
tom. ii. pp. 100—103. 

} Alluding to one of the violent addresses in favour of Sazheverell. 
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any encouragement, I fiar it may be of dangerous consequence. My 
fears now are for my country, and not fur yself; for [ have taken my 
resolution of suffering with those whom ] am now joined withal,” 

“ Tournay, April19,—*® * *® ® I came to this place yesterday, 
and to-morrow we shall have good part of the army together, so that by 
Monday, which is the post-day, | may be able to give you some account 
of the dispositions of the enemy; for a great deal of the good or bad 
success of this campaign will very much depend upon what we shall be 
able to do in four or five days, 

“ We are already sensible of the difficulties we shall meet with in 
making the army subsist till the gOth of May; but our hopes are, that 
the French will meet with more difticulty to make theirs subsist. We 
are engaged, and we must do our best, and be contented to suffer a little, 
we being one month sooner in the field than naturally we should be. 
The troops must suffer, but I hope the common cause will be the better 
for it. There is no uneasiness but I would bear, when it gives the least 
prospect of ease hereafter; for the enjoying of quietnesa and your com- 
pany is my greatest ambition. 

“J should be glad, if you are in London, that you would give Mr. 

Maynwaring the trouble of speaking to some of the Custom-huuse, I 
having sent, by Captain Saunders, one picture and some looking-glasses, 
They are not of any value; but I find, among other marks of declining 
favour, that I must meet with trouble at the Custom-house. The hest 
way will be to send nothing more from hence; for every thing may be 
had in England, perhaps a little dearer,”* 
. & Tournay, the 20th. — The post being obliged to go this afternoon, I 
have nothing more to write, but that we have forced the enemy to sur- 
render Mortagne, which they had taken from us the day before we came 
here. I hope we shall be able to march this night, so as to be at the 
enemy’s lines to-morrow. 

“ | hope to date my next on the other side of the lines.” 


The trifling conquest of Mortagne was the prelude to the 
grand operations of the campaign. Marlborough and Eugene 
having joined at Tournay, put themselves at the head of the 
army, which had already assembled to the amount of 60,000 
men, and was expected to be shortly augmented to nearly 
double that number. 

The difficulty of attacking Douay was similar to that 
which had been experienced before the siege of Tournay, 
the place being protected by one of those powerful combina- 


* His dissatisfaction at this period was so great, that we find him 
bitterly complaining of his irksome situation to Mr, Walpole:—“ [ am 
extremely obliged to you for the account yuu give of the queen’s present 
temper, which [ believe to be such, that if I considered only myself J 
would not serve one minute longer.”"— Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 
4to., vol. li, p. 12, . 
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tions of nature and art, which so frequently occur in the 
Netherlands. On one hand ran the Haine and the Scarpe, 
in the centre was the canal of Douay, and on the other, the 
lines of La Bassée, which had been strengthened with addi- 
tional works since the close of the campnign. ‘These lines 
were guarded by 40 battalions and 20 squadrons, under 
Marshal Montesquiou. Marlborough was apprehensive that 
the operation of forcing them would be attended with con- 
siderable loss; but as further delay would enable the enemy 
to collect a greater strength for their protection, it was de- 
termined that the attack should instantly commence. “ ‘The 
orders,” he writes to Godolphin, “are given for the army’s 
marching this night, so that I hope my next will give you 
an account of our being in Artois; for if they can hinder 
our passing the lines, it will put us under very great diffi- 
culties, and very much dishearten our friends at the Hague. 
On all the French frontiers, they talk of nothing but war, 
so that we suppose our next letters from Holland will be, 
that the French are gone from Gertruydenberg. God send 
us success.” | 

In conformity with this determination, the army moved to 
Villemneau on the 20th of April, and active preparations 
were immediately made to prosecute their designs, by se~ 
curing the passages over the Upper Dyle and the canal of 
Douay, which formed part of the French line of defence. 
With this view, the duke detached the prince of Wurtem- 
berg, with 15,000 men, by Pont & Tressin to Pont 4 Vendin, 
where the lines abutted on the Dyle and the canal of Douay; 
and Prince Eugene sent Count Fels, with a considerable 
corps, towards Pont Auby, on the same canal. The whole 
army followed by wings in four columns, the right com- 
manded by Marlborough, and the left by Eugene. On the 
route, the British general received the welcome intelligence 
that his detachment had secured the passage at Pont & Ven- 
din, without resistance. He therefore pushed forward, and 
crossed at the head of his columns. 

Eugene, finding that the passage of Pont Auby was im- 
practicable, traversed the canal at the bridges of Saut and 
Couriéres with equal facility and success. ‘The same even- 
ing, the two wings united in the plains of Lens, near Mon- 
tigny, Marshal Montesquiou having precipitately withdrawn, 
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with the greater part of the force under his command, 
behind the Scarpe, near Vitry. 

The troops lay on their arma, and early next morning, 
notwithstanding their fatigue, Marlborough, with the right, 
advanced towards the Scarpe, and the enemy retreating pre- 
cipitately behind the Senzet, took post between Vitry and 
Gouy, and established his head-quarters at Goeulzin. He 
instantly despatched General Cadogan to occupy Pont & 
Rache, on the canal of Marchiennes, in order to circumscribe 
the garrison of Douay on the north, Meanwhile, Eugene, 
encamping on the other side of the Scarpe, from Auby to 
Equerchin, completed the investment on the west. The 
letters of the duke express his joy and surprise at this great 
and unexpected success; as he observes, that had the lines 
been well defended, the occupation of them would have been 
purchased with the lcss of many thousand brave men.* ‘To 
the duchess he writes in the same strain: — 


« Lens, April 21.—In my last I had but just time to tell you that we 
had passed the lines. I hope this happy beginning will produce such 
success this campaign as must put an end to the war. I bleas God for 
putting it into their heads not to defend their lines; for at Pont de Ven- 
din, where I passed, the Mareschal d’Artagnan was with 20,000 men, 
which, if he had stayed, must have made it very doubtful. But, God be 
praised, we are come here without the loss of any men, The excuse the 
French make is, that we came four dayn before they expected us. We 
have had for some time exteeémely fine weather, which will be a great 
happiness if it continues.” 

“ April 22.— This day we have again obliged the French army to quit 

Scarpe, so that to-morrow we shall invest the town of Douay, and 
then we may give some rest to the poor soldiers, who have had none 
since last Sunday.” 

“ April 24, — You may see by the several dates that I have every day 
attempted to write, but have been always disturbed. Now that we have 
investe:| Douay, for near a fortnight we shall have very little to do, but 
the trouble of making the army subsist, for till the 8th of May we shail 
ovt have our cannon, As we have now succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tion, we shall, in a little time, see if lord treasurer judges right, as to uur 
having a peace. [ wish for one with al] my soul. but I fear the French 
have taken their resolution of making this campaign. God bless you, 
and may he give me some time to live quietly with you, is my daily 
prayers,” 


* From the account in the Gazettes, and letter of the duke to secre~ 
tary Bozle, April 23, -- State Paper Office, 
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The lines of circumvallation were begun on the 25th, and 
were nearly completed onthe 28th, when both armies made a 
movement. For the sake of subsistence, and the security of 
the convoys, the allied cavalry was posted from Auby, 
through Rasche, to Bouvigny. The infantry was then so 
stationed as to encircle the place: the line of Eugene stretch- 
ing from Pont Auby, through Equerchin, to Brebieres; that 
of Marlborough from thence, through Corbehem, to Ferin, 
Dechy, Sain, and Waziere. The investment being thus come 
pleted, the infantry entered the lines of circumvallation, and 
preparations were made for the attacks. 

Douay was a fortress of considerable strength in the 
second line of defence, which covered the frontier of Artois. 
Though less populous'than Lille, it embraced a larger circuit. 
It is situnted on a plain, and traversed by the Scarpe, which, 
on the side of Tournay, renders the surrounding marshes 
impracticable in rainy seasons. Within the distance of 
cannon-shot, and between the river and the canal, is fort 
Scarpe, an irregular pentagon, surrounded with a wet ditch, 
and fortified by three half-moons, a covered way, and an 
outward fosse, with sluices to form an inundation. 

: The command of Douay was confided to the marquis of 

Albergotti, an officer of acknowledged bravery and experi- 
ence, and under his orders were three other generals: the 
celebrated Valory headed the engineers, and the chevalier de 
Jaucourt the artillery. The garrison amounted to nearly 
8000 men. 

From such a force, directed by consummate skill, and 
favoured by the natural strength of the place, which was 
well supplied with provisions and ammunition, an obstinate 
defence was naturally expected. Fortunately, the allies were 
left uninterrupted in their preliminary measures, from the 
inability of the enemy to take the field ; and their operations 
were only delayed by the want of the battering train and 
ammunition. 

The customary arrangements and preparations being made, 
the trenches were opened on the night of the 5th of May, 
Two attacks were formed, one against the gate of Equerchin, 
on the west, and the other against that of Ocre, toward the 
north, embracing a tongue of land bordered on each side by 
inundations. The attacks were directed by the prince of 
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Orange, and the prince of Anhalt Dessau, who had recently 
joined the army at the head of the Prussian troops; the 
latter having 40 battalions and as many squadrons under his 
command, and the former 20. 

On the 7th, in the morning, the parallels were advanced 
within 250 paces of the pallisades ; but during the ensuing 
night, the besiegers experienced a severe check, from a sall 
of 1000 grenadiers and 200 dragoons, under the Spanish 
general, the duke of Montemar. ‘The regiment of Sutton, 
which covered the workmen, was nearly cut to pieces, and 
that of Smith also suffered greatly. But by the arrival 
of fresh forces, the assailants were repulsed and driven back 
with considerable loss. On the 9th, the great train of artil- 
lery, which had been so long expected, reached the camp. It 
consisted of 200 pieces of cannon, including 80 24-pounders ; 
and a large supply of ammunition was procured at the same 
time from : Tournay. 

The approaches proceeded with redoubled spirit, and on 
the llth the besiegers not only reached the outer ditch, but 
erected a battery of 24 pieces of cannon and 8 mortars at 
each attack, and, on the 21st, carried on their approaches to 
the covert- ~way, 

- The increasing danger of Douay stimulated the French 
court to great exertions, in order to assemble the army, that 
the place might not fall without, at least, an effort for its 
relief; and Villars prepared to assume the command. Be- 
fore his arrival he threatened, with his usual spirit of gas- 
conade, to relieve the fortress, even at the risk of a general 
engagement ; and in his correspondence with his court he 
expressed the most sanguine hopes of success. On the 20th 
ot May the French army was assembled in the vicinity of 
€ambray.* Villars was accompanied by the pretender, and 
aiarahas Montesquiou and Berwick were appointed to re- 


* It is difficult to ascertain the real number of the French. At the 
time of ‘his advance, Villars, for the purpose of appalling the allies, 
syelled its amount to 160,000 men; and in his Memoirs, with a view to 
diminish the shame of his retreat, says that the confederates were supe- 
rior by 40,000. Probably the numbers of both armies were nearly equal, 
According to Lediard, the right wing, under Eugene, consisted of 45 
battalions, and 10] squadrons; the left, under Marlborough, of 110 bat. 
talions, and 161 squadrons: total 155 battalions, and 262 squadrons. 
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lieve him from the labours of his post, in consequence of his 
wound, from which he was scarcely recovered. He com- 
menced his movements by pushing a part of his left near 
Arleux, and seizing the castle of Oisy; at the same time 
throwing bridges over the Scheldt, as if he intended to at- 
tack the quarters of the Dutch troops between that river 
and the Scarpe, in the vicinity of Dechy. Having attempted 
to divert the attention of the allies by this feint, he marched 
by Marquion and Vis upon Arras; and after collecting ad- 
ditional reinforcements, threw eight bridges over the Scarpe, 
between Athies and Avesnes. He passed the river on the 
‘380th, and entered into the plains of Lens, at the head of 
153 battalions and 262 squadrons, encamping between Eloi 
and Roquelincourt, near Arras, with the intention of 
throwing succonrs into Douay, on the side of Lens. 

Meanwhile, the allied generals had not been neglectful of 
their usual precautions. They had already marked defen- 
sive positions on each side of the Scarpe; one crossing the 
road to Valenciennes, from Arleux towards the Scarpe, the 
other from Vitry to Montigny, between the Upper Scarpe 
and the canal of Douay. These posts were defended by lines 
flanked with redans, and mounted with cannon; while rein- 
forcements were drawn from the neighbouring garrisons. | 
: Qn the 24th the confederate army made a movement, en- 
camping between Isez les Equerchins and Arleux, to be 
equally distant from both of the intrenched camps. ‘They 
left only 30 battalions at the siege, and [2 squadrons at Pont 
‘a Rache. Twenty bridges were thrown over the Upper 
Scarpe, and roads were made, of sufficient width for the 
march of the army in columns, in ¢ither direction. 

On the 25th, when the advance of the French into the 
plains of Lens became decisive, the allied army prepared to 
move to the intrenched camp, already marked out on the 
left of the Scarpe. On the 28th Eugene took up a more 
compact position, from Montigny towards Beaumont; while 
Marlborough, crossing the Scarpe, placed his left at Vitry, 
and extended his right towards Equerchin. The Dutch tra- 
versed the Searpe on the 29th and 30th, and formed the line 
of communication between the armies of Hugene and Marl- 
borough. Ten palatine regiments, arriving from Juliers, 
were. charged. to. guard the post of Pont & Vendin. The 
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redans of the position were connected on the 3lat by an in- 
trenched line, extended from Vitry to Montigny ; the artil- 
Jery mounted in batteries 400 paces distant from each other ; 
the infantry placed in a single line along the intrenchment ; 
and the cavalry, by brigades, in two lines, 700 paces behind. 
The prince of Orange, with 20 battalions, from the siege, 
and 12 others from the intrenchments between Dechy and 
Frerin, also joined ; and the whole army firmly waited, in 
‘this position, the attack of the enemy; the head-quarters of 
Marlborough being at Equerchin, and those of Eugene at 
Henin Lietard. 

On the Ist of June the French commanders moved, with 
the hope of forcing this position, and encamped between 
Fampoux and Noyelles, near Lens, the head-quarters of 
Villars being at Werval. They advanced at the head of a 
strong escort to Betricourt, within musket-shot of the allied 
lines, to reconnoitre ; but even Villars found them unassail- 
able. Accordingly, after continuing to manceuvre four days 
in presence of his antagonists, he made a movement, his 
right still resting near Fampoux, on the Scarpe, and his left 
retrograding about a league towards Vimy, with Arras in 
his rear. Berwick, perceiving no prospect of a battle, 
quitted the Low Countries, for his command in Dauphiné, 

We give, in regular order, the letters of the British 
general, which indicate his feelings at this crisis. 


To Lord Godolphin. 

“ May 12.— By our last letters from the Hague, we conclude the nego- 
tiations of Gertruydenberg to be ended; so that it must be the opera- 
tions of this campaign that must renew the negotiations, which I hope 
God will so bless, that if the queen should not he so happy as to have a 
prospect of peace, before the opening of the next session of parliament, 
that I shall do my endeavours that she and all her subjects may be con- 
vinced that we do our best here in the army, to put a speedy and good 
period to this bloody war. The Marshal Villars is expected in two or 
three days at Cambray, he being to leave Paris this day. After his 
arrival we shall, by his motions, be able to judge of his orders, which 
most people think are to venture a battle, rather than to lose this town, 
which, if the war continues, must be of fatal consequences to them; fur 
we shall bring all our stores of war to this place, which we can do, even 
from Amsterdam, by water. We do not hear only from the Hague, but 
from Paris also, that they flatter themselves that our divisions in England 
must turn to their advantage; they also have great expectations of 
success in Spain. We have marked a camp on the plains of Leng 
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where we intend to receive them, if the marshal shall continue in his 
resolution of marching on that side. In a day or two we shall mark 
another. on the side of Bouchain and Valenciennes, so that whatever side 
they shall think fit to attempt the relief on, we shall be in readiness. If 
they will venture, this battle must be given in such plains, as that the 
success will decide the fate of France; so that till I see it, I can’t think 
they will be so rash as to venture all on the success of two hours; if they 
du, may the Almighty be on our side, shall be the prayer of yours.” 


To the Duchess. 

“ May 19. — Since my last, I have had the pleasure of yours of the 
10th, and I take this occasion of thanking you for the method you take 
of sending me several letters, which have given me a good deal of insight 
into what is doing in England. The enclosed is what you desired should 
be sent back; but you have not, in any of yours, mentioned what it is 
that the duke of Somerset said or did to you, which this letter does no 
otherwise explain, than by calling i¢ unreasonable and disagreeable to 
me. I hear of so many disagreeable things, that make it very reasonable 
both for myself and you, to take no steps but what may lead to a quiet 
life. This being the case, am I not to be pitied, that am every day in 
danger uf exposing my life for the good of those who are seeking my 
tuin? God's will be done. If I can be so blest as to end this campaign 
with success, things must very much alter to persuade me to come again 
at the head of the army, 

** You will hear by the Jetters of this post, that the French marched 
with the resolution to have atacked us last Friday, but when they came 
in sight of us their minds changed, finding us much stronger encamped 
than they were, They have sent an express to the king of France, with 
their reasons for not attacking, of which I have sent a copy to lord 
treasurer.” . 

To Lord (Godolphin. 

“May19.—* * * * If M. Villars makes good his threats of ven- 
turing a battle, I should yet hope, that before this campaign is ended, we 
might have a sure prospect of a good peace. If we have not action till 
the end of this month I shall esteem it a happiness; for by that time 
we shall have all our troops, except the palatines, and even 4000 of them 
will be here in the first week of the next month. As the French continue 
to draw their troops from Dauphiné and the Rhine, to strengthen their 
army here, Prince Eugene has writ to Vienna, that we might have from 
the Rhine two imperial regiments of horse and one of foot. Though 
they should consent, we must not expect these troops till the month of 
July ; but, by it, you will observe that we do all that is in our power for 
the strengthening this army; for here it is where the fate of this war will 
he decided ; and, I think, that this campaign must do it, which makes 
me nore cheerfully bear the age of threescore.” 

“ May 22,—* * * * This minute they bring me word that the 
' French have passed the Scheldt, and are marching this way; they must 
make one motion more if they will attack us. Whatever may be the 
Success, pray assure the queen that, for her sake, as well as my own, I 
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shall do my best; for, if we have a battle, this must decide the fate of 
almost all Christendom. ‘The duke of Berwick came to the army yester- 
day, so that they have now foir marshals, Villars, Berwick, Artagnan, 
and Arco. Since their passing the river, most of our officers are of upi- 
nion they will venture a battle; but the consequences may be so very 
great, that till I see them engaged, I shall be in doubt; but if we must 
fight, may the great God of battles give us success! I am for ever 
yours.” 


To the Duchess. 


* * May 26,——" * ™ The Marshal de Villara is very bountiful in his 
threats, he having a numerous army ; but we have had so much time to 
take our precautions, that ] am very confident we shall oblige him to be 
a spectator of the loss of this town, though we apprehend it may hold out 
till the 10th of next month. You will have heard of the cardinal de 
‘Bouillon’s coming to the enemy'a camp. He did, two days ago, with a 
letter to the king of France, in which he sent him back the order of the 
St. Esprit, and his quitting the office of lord almoner of France. The 
letter is writ with such strong expressions as I should think will make 
the king of France very angry. This cardinal may be of use to the em- 
peror and the king of Spain at Rome, where he intends to go; otherwise 
I see no other advantage this can be to the common cause. The neigh- 
bourhood of the French may make some write so as may alarm you. 
But pray believe me, that uur situation at this time is so advantageous, 
we shall have no action before the taking of this place, unless they act 
vontrary to reason, which were to be wished; for, in all probability, we 
should have the advantage, which would put a happy end tothe war, I 
am ever yours,” : 

zt : To Lord Godolphin, 

“ May 26.—* * * Marshal Villars’s army increases every day ; 
those that are not yet come have ground marked for them in the line, 
which is above eight miles long. He gives out: that his army will be 
160,000 strong. It is certain they have a great number of Lattalions; 
ut I believe, by the sickness they have at this time in their foot, we have 
as many men as they. We have taken such precaution for the making 
the ground advantageous to us, that it were to be wished he would make 
‘good his threats of attacking us; for, with the blessing of God, we might 
‘then hope for such success as might put a happy and glorious end to 
the war. 

** The pensioner writes to me that he knows for certain that the king of 
France has not only given full powers to the Marshal de Villars to fight, 
‘but has also encouraged him to venture any thing for the saving of this 
town, they being resolved to make an end to the war this summer; so 
‘that if those at Gerttruydenberg can't agree, we shall have a very active, 
campaign. 

«Tam this day threescore ; but, I thank God, I find myself in so good 
health, that I hope to end this campaign withor: being sensible of the in 
conveniences of old age." 
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To the Duchess. 

“ May 29,—* * * The continual motions of the French army have 
given me very little rest for these last two nights, so that as soon as I 
have despatched the post I shall go to bed, in hopes of getting five or six 
hours' sleep ; for as the Marshal de Villars is how camped, [ shall be 
obliged, for some time, tu be on horseback at break of day. The imperial 
recruits are come this day, so that now we only want the palatines and one 
regiment of Prussian horse. Thongh I have no opinion of your West 
India project, and that more troops here would be of use; yet as the 
factions in England now are, I do beg there may be no thoughts of send- 
ing them hither; for I had much rather venture my life with too few 
truops, than to have villains insinuate that any other service is neglected 
in order to strengthen this army. I am so sleepy that I can write no 
more.” 

To Lord Godolphin. 


“June2.—* * * Youwill know by my letter to Mr. Secretary that 
the marshal had made his disposition, and marched on Friday last with a 
resolution to attack us; but when he had viewed and seen the strength of 
our camp, by the advice of his generals he camped where he now is, 

“The enclosed is what was sent to the king of France two days ago. 
If the court should insist on attacking, bis army is so near that he may 
be with us in two hours' time; however, we think ourselves so securely 
posted, that we have sent the troops back for the carrying on of the 
siege, You will see by the sense of the councils of war, that if there be 
no peace, we must have a battle, Our project was to have attacked 
Arras as soon as the siege should have been over; but the French having 
drawn many more troops together than we could have imagined, which 
gives them, certainly, a great superiority, as to their numbers, which will 
make another siege impossible till we have obliged them to send some of 
their troops into their garrisons, or decided the fate of Europe by a battle. 
Ithank God I have my health; but what I hear from ygur side of the 
water gives me so much uneasiness that I am not so fully pleased with 
those sanguine thoughts as formerly, that God would protect and bless 
us; but with all my soul I pray he may, and shall very freely venture 
my life that we may have success, which is necessary, not only for the 
preventing of the ruin of England, but of all Europe; for, should the 
French get the better, you may depend on it, that Holland is so alarmed 
by our divisions in England, that they would consent to whatever peace 
France should insist upon. I desire the enclosed account may not be 
made public, it being given me by the same person which gave me the 
first account of the intended invasion fur Scotland, as also the siege of 
Brussels.” 

“June 12.— We have since our last letters received three posts from 
England, those of the 16th, 19th, and 23d, by which [ saw you had 
only received ours of the 29th. By our next you will have seen that the 
Marshal de Villars had not been able to keep his word to the king of 
France, in giving a battle. If their resolution holds of venturing une, 
this country, being all plains, it must be very decisive, I long for an 
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end of the war, so God's will be done; whatever the event may be, I 
shall have nothing to reproach myself, having, with all my heart, done 
my duty, and being hitherto blessed with more success than was ever 
known before. My wishes and duty are the same; but I can't say 
that I have the same ‘sanguine prophetic spirit I did use to have; for 
in all the former actions I did never doubt of success, we having had con- 
stantly the great blessing of being of one mind. I cannot say it is 50 
now ; for I fear some are run so far into villanous faction, that it would 
give them more content to see us beaten; but, if I live, I will be so 
watchful, that it shall not be in their power to do much hurt. The dis- 
course of the duke of Argyle is, that when I please there will then be a 
peace. I suppose his friends speak the same language in England, so 
that I must every summer venture my life in a battle, and be found fault 
with in the winter for not bringing home peace, though I wish for it 
with all my heart and soul. If we have a battle, and success, that must 
put a happy end to this too bloody war; after which I shall contemn 
faction, and not be uneasy at the ambition of any body, but have a perfect 
satisfaction in that of having done my duty to my queen and country.” 


To Lord Godolphin, 

“June 16. —* * * TI observe some of your last letters mention the 
advices continue from Scotland, of the Jacobites expecting a landing. I 
can assure you that nothing looks like it at Dunkirk; nor do I believe, 
at this time, France has any other design but that of strengthening their 
army here, in order, by that, to oblige Holland to think it their interest 
to accept of a peace, rather than venture a battle that might be decisive. 
My last quarters infected a great many of my servants, by which I have 
lost Groffy, my steward, and poor Turliar * ; but the rest are recovering. 
It is impossible, without seeing it, te be sensible of the misery of this 
country, at least one-half of the people of the villages, since the beginning 
of Jast winter, are dead, and the rest look as if they came out of their 
graves. It is so mortifying, that no Christian can see it, but must, with 
all his heart, wish for a speedy peace,” 


After the unsuccessful attempt of the French, the siege 
was prosecuted with vigour, and, on the 16th, signals of 
distress from the town announced to Villars the extreme 
necessity to which it was reduced. He therefore made a 
demonstration of relieving it on the left side of the Scarpe 
by re-crossing over his former bridges, and taking post be- 
tween Arras and the castle of Oisy, near Arleux. To coun- 
teract this movement, Marlborough re-passed the Scarpe at 
Vitry, and took up bia position at Gouelzin. Eugene conti- 
nued to press the siege, and at the same time adopted mea- 
sures to co-operate with his colleague, in case the enemy 
should venture to make a serious attack. , 


* The duke’s favourite dog. 
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On the 22d of June the trenches were opened before fort 
Scarpe, and carried on by sap; and on the 26th, terms of 
capitulation were settled, both for that place and the town. 
The garrison was allowed to march out witli all the honours 
of war, on the condition of being exchanged, with other 
favourable advantages. The confederate generals applauded 
their spirited defence, and paid a due tribute of respect to 
the gallantry of Albergotti, who had retarded the surrender, 
until his garrison was reduced to 4500 effective men, and 
preparations were made for a general assault. 

He announces the surrender, in a letter to the duchess, 
more expressive of chagrin at the wretched state of affuirs 
in England, than of exultation at the success of his arms. 


“ June 27. —I writ to you yesterday by the post, and have nothing 
new. However, I won't let Colonel Panton go without a letter to you. 
Isend him with the good news of Douay and the fort of Searpe’s being 
surrendered ;_ the giving up of the latter will save us a good deal of time, 
and a great many men’s lives. But I am so mortified at the extravagant 
behaviour in England, that I can take no pleasure. It is very plain the 
king of France is so heartened by the expectations of disorders in Eng- 
land, that he will not sincerely think of peace, so that, at this time, I am 
full of spleen ; for I am afraid I must drudge on for four or five months 
longer, and venture my life for those who do not deserve it from me.” 


We close this account with another letter to the duchess, 
which indicates great humanity. 
On the 30th he writes, — 


“Twas in such a hurry when I sent away Colonel Panton, that I had 
hardly time to write to you. 1 am obliged to you for the apprehensions 
you are in for my health. I must own to you, that my apprehensions of 
sickness are greater than what I have for the French army. I thank 
God it is not yet got amongst our soldiers, but all the churches and the 
villages are full of the poor country people, the greatest part of them 
being sick, and most of the towns being infected with 4 spotted fever. 
Whilst we are repairing the breaches of the town, and getting provision 
to it, I shall have same ease and quiet for seven days, which time I intend 
to employ in drinking the Spa waters, in order to cool my blood; for I 
vould willingly get over all difficulties, so as to have the happiness of. 
living some years with you. I ain told that our new ministers are very 
desirous of a peace, but the violence with which they threaten will pro- 
duce the contrary; for the Freneh will be heartened by it, and, indeed, 
our friends are apprehensive of what may happen. 

“ Having wrote thus far, I have this minute received yours of the 13th. 
Upon the whole, the behaviour of the qucen is such, that I beg of you, 
that you will not, on any account, be prevailed upon to write any more to 
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her; and, I should think, the prudent behaviour for you should be, not 
to be in the way of being sulicited. Whatever happens, I must be 
uneasy, since all my friends agree that I must continue in a post in which 
it must be impossible for me to succeed, as I have formerly done. God 
bless and preserve you, and give us quietness,” 


Ca. LX XXIX.—Last IntTERVIEW OF THE DucHess.—1710. 


Waite the Duke of Marlborough was employed in the siege 
of Douay, he was mortified by a rapid succession of political 
events, in the court and cabinet, which portended the most 
fatal consequences, not only to himself, but to the welfare of 
England and Europe. These were the final rupture between 
the queen and the duchess, the appointment of the duke of 
Shrewsbury to the office of lord chamberlain, the struggle 
relative to military promotions, and the dismission of Sunder- 
land. 

We have already alluded to the promise which the duchess 
extorted from the queen, for the transfer of her offices to her 
daughters, and her suspicions that it would not be fulfilled. 
Influenced by repeated importunities, her husband was re- 
luctantly persuaded to solicit the queen on this delicate sub- 
ject, and in the last audience before his departure, he made 
two requests to her majesty: the first, that she would kindly 
permit the duchess to remain in the country as much as her 
offices in the household would allow; and the second, that 
she would accept her resignation in favour of their daughters, 
at the conclusion of peace, when it was his own intention to 
retire. To the first request the queen acceded; and to the 
second, replied, that she could not think of parting with the 
duchess, but spoke of the reversion in so favourable a manner, 
as led him to suppose that it met with her approbation. 

Soon after his departure, however, the duchess found that 
he had mistaken the queen’s unswer ; for, on returning her 
thanks for these kind assurances, her majesty preserved an 
obstinate silence, and when pressed to declare whether the 
duke had rightly understood her meaning, peremptorily re- 
plied, “I desire that I may never be troubled any more on 
the subject.” 
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These repeated intrusions no less perplexed than offended 
the queen, and as she was determined to find a pretext for 
evading this extorted promise, she was doubly anxious to 
liberate herself from so importunate a visitor. Unfortunately, 
the indiscretion of the duchess soon afforded such an oppor- 
tunity. 

While the affairs of the cabinet were involved in mystery, 
and while rumours of changes in the administration were 
daily circulated, the friends of the duchess urged her to 
appear at court, and endeavour to counteract these cabals, by 
her influence, or at least. to show by her presence that her 
party was not declining in favour. She, however, was too 
well apprised of the queen’s sentiments, to imagine that her 
appearance would not he unwelcome, and might expose her 
to new mortifications. She, therefore, persevered in her reso- 
lution to remain in the country, until reports of her indiscre- 
tion, in speaking disrespectfully of her royal mistress, were 
industriously circulated. Her indignation being awakened 
by these imputations, she hastily took the resolution of return- 
ing to court, for the sake of vindicating her own character, 
or at least of proving to the public, that her interest was not 
absolutely lost. 

On the 3d of April she waited on the queen, and solicited 
& private audience, for the purpose of making some important 
communications before her majesty quitted London for the 
summer. The request was, however, received with the most 
repulsive coldness, She named, in vain, three several hours, 
in which she knew the queen was accustomed to be alone, 
and at length was told to present herself at six the ensuing 
evening, the time which was usually set apart for the royal 
devotions. 

Unwilling, however, to be importuned with so disagreeable 
a visitor, the queen retracted, and not only ordered the 
duchess to make her communication in writing, but hinted 
that she might immediately gratify the inclination she had 
expressed, of returning into the country. Notwithstanding 
this ungracious repulse, the duchess renewed her solicitations, 
and declined imparting the subject of her application by 
letter. The queen, therefore, was obliged to appoint a new 
time; but before it arrived, again deferred the interview 
under the plea of dining at Kensington, and repeated her 
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desire for a written eammunication. On this second refusal, 
the duchess wrote a letter, requesting permission to repair 
to Kensington, and declaring that the information which she 
was about to afford, related solely to her own vindication, 
and would neither give rise to any misunderstanding, nor 
oblige the queen to make an answer, or admit her oftener 
than was agreeable. 

On the same day, she went to Kensington, without wait- 
ing for a reply. ‘The queen had just dined, and no one being 
in waiting to announce her, she asked the page of the back 
stairs, if he did not occasionally make a signal at the queen’s 
door, to apprise her when any person was to be introduced. 
The page replying in the affirmative, she requested him to 
make the usual sign, and sat down in the window, as she 
says, ‘like a Scotch lady with a petition, expecting an 
answer.” After a long interval, which she conjectures was 
employed in consulting Mrs. Masham, she was admitted. 

On her entrance, the queen evinced some embarrassment, 
and said to her, “I was just going to write to you;” and 
as the duchess was preparing to speak, interrupted her, by 
observing, “ Whatever you have to say, you may put it in 
writing.” The duchess, however, remonstrated against such 
cruel treatment, and urged the justice of hearing her reply 
to the calumnies with which she had been assailed. She 
added, “'There are those about your Majesty, who have 
charged me with saying things of which I am no more capa- 
ble than I am of killing my own children; for I seldom 
mention your Majesty in company, and then always with 
due respect.” During this address, the queen contemptu- 
ously turned aside, and replied briefly, “ There are many lies 
told.” ‘The duchess requesting to know the particulars with 
which she was charged, the queen alluded to the expression 
in her letter, that she did not wish for a reply, and several 
times interrupted her with the exclamation, “1 will give you 
no answer.” Notwithstanding farther solicitations, she still 
continued to repeat the same words, adding, at last, “You 
desired no answer, and you shall have none.” ‘The duchess 
proceeding, “I am confident your Majesty would not treat 
me with such harshness, if you could believe that my only 
wish is, to do myself justice, and not to ask a favour ;” the 
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queen moved towards the door, impatiently exclaiming, “I 
will quit the room.” 

The duchess followed, and burst into a flood of tears, 
The queen appeared to be affected, and the duchess, after a 
pause, to recover from her emotion, proceeded to recapitu- 
late the reports spread to her disadvantage, and implored 
her majesty to state the particulars, without naming the 
authors. The queen replied as before, “You said you de- 
sired no answer, and I shall give you none.” ‘lhe duchess, 
however, continued her vindication with great warmth and 
volubility. The queen heard her sullenly for some minutes, 
and then rejoined, “I shall make no answer to any thing 
you say.” Notwithstanding this repulse, the duchess asked, 
Will your Majesty then make me some answer at any other 
time?” She received only the same reply, and in the agony 
of indignation, after a second flood of tears, more violent 
than the former, she said, “You know, madam, how much I 
despised my interest, in comparison with your service, and 
am may be assured that I would never deny any thing which 

was aware was true, conscious as I am that I have done 
nothing to displease you.” She could, however, only extort 
the former reply, “ You desired no answer, and you shall 
have none.” Perceiving it fruitless to persist, she made her 
obeisance, and exclaimed with a degree of violence, which 
she herself does not attempt to justify, “Iam confident you 
will suffer in this world or the next for so much inhu- 
manity.” The queen was roused to indignation by this un- 
premeditated insult, and replying, “That is my business,” 
withdrew to the closet. 

After quitting the royal presence, the duchess sat down in 
along gallery to wipe away her tears, and compose her 
agitation. She then returned to the closet, and scratched at 
the door ; and when the queen opened it, said, “ As I sat in 
the gallery, I thought your Majesty would not be easy to see 
me, when you come to the castle at Windsor, whither I un- 
derstand you are shortly to remove. Should that be the 
case, I will refrain from going to the Lodge, that I may not 
be charged with a want of respect for omitting to pay my 
duty to your Majesty when so near.” ‘To this the queen 


quickly replied, as if anxious to be freed from her visitor, 
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‘You may, if you please, come to me at the castle: it will 
give me no uneasiness.” * 

Thus ended this memorable conversation, and from this 
moment all personal intercourse was broken off between the 
queen and her discarded favourite. ‘Ihe duchess, indeed, 
made an attempt to renew the discussion the following day, 
by taking an opportunity of forwarding a letter to the queen 
from the duke, relative to a supposed plot for assassinating her 
majesty. In this she renewed her justilication, and complained 
of the strange usage she had received on the preceding day ; 
but the attempt did not succeed to her wish, for the queen re- 
turned the letter with a line simply acknowledging its recep- 
tion. The account of this interview was forwarded to the 
duke, and reached him while he was encamped before Douay ; 
but it was too late to remedy the effects of her indiscretion, 
and, in his reply, he merely exhorts her to refrain from 
courting similar mortifications. : 


“ May 5.— 1 have this morning received yours of the 17th of April, 
o.s., from the Lodge, as also the account of what passed between you 
and the queen, which is so harsh, that 1 think you should be persuaded 
not to expose yourself any more in speaking to her majesty,” 

From this time, the duchess became as great an object of 
disgust and aversion, as she had formerly been of favour and 
affection; and the anxiety of the queen to remove from her 
household so obnoxious an attendant was one, among many 
causes, which induced her to accelerate the execution of 
those meditated changes which had been recommended by 
her secret advisers. 

The same post which conveyed to the duke this unwel- 
come intelligence brought also the news of the duke of 
Shrewsbury’s appointment. Since the departure of Marl- 
borough, Harley and his partisans had matured their schemes 
for a gradual change of administration, with equal secrecy 
and address, and proceeded to the execution of them so 
cautiously and circumspectly, as not to give at once too much 
alarm to those whom they intended to overthrow. The first 


* This account is drawn from a dialogue which seems to have been 
written by the duchess soon after the event, endorsed, ‘ Account of the 
Conversation with the Queen, Good Friday, 1710;” also from her letter 
to Mr, Hutchinson, There is a detailed account of this interview in the 
Ceaduct, pp, 279—287, 
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act in this premeditated plot was, the appointment of tie duke 
of Shrewsbury to the office of lord chamberlain, without the 
knowledge, or even the suspicion, of any of the members 
composing the administration. 

In nothing did Harley more display his extreme art, than 
in attaching to his cause the duke of Shrewsbury ; for he 
well knew that to gain him was to gain a host. Of all the 
noblemen in England, he was the mo-t remarkable for polite- 
ness of demeanour, suavity of manners, and conciliating 
temper. Of him, King William used to say, he was the 
only minister that pleased both Whig and Tory; and, from 
his general popularity, he was designated the “king of 
hearts.” He was regarded as a man of honour and probity; 
and though of a timid, versatile, and interested temper, was 
not deemed capable of acting a double part. In political 
principles, he was considered as attached to the Whigs, 
having been a prime mover of the Revolution, and appointed 
secretary of state through their interest.” In the latter part 
of King William’s reign, he quitted England, on the plea of 
ill-health, and retired to Rome.f He was much esteemed by 
Marlborough and Godolphin, who had, in vain, pressed him 
to accept the post of master of the horse, on the accession of 
Anne; but he declined this overture, from apprehensions of 
a counter-revolution, and continued at Rome during the first 
four years of the reign. He maintained a friendly corre- 
spondence with Marlborough, and, by his instances, was per- 
suaded to return to England. ‘The two ministers were still 
desirous to introduce him into one of the high offices of 
state, but were prevented by the opposition of the Whigs, 
who either suspected a change in his political sentiments, or 
objected to the advancement of one whio had kept aloof from 
the dangers attending the change of government. So strong 
was their intimacy, that in one of his splenetic ebullitions, 
Marlborough complained to him of the tyranny of the Junta, 
and of his desire to emancipate himself from their bondaget; 


* Shrewsbury Pa 
. + From Rome, he brought over with him, according to the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s account, ‘a very old woman, his wife, an Italian papist, 
who had upon their marriage proressed herself to be a Protestant.”— En, 
¢ This fact is mentioned in the diary of Lord Cowper, in which he 
telates a conversation with Mr. Harley, when he was attempting to pere 
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but a reconciliation soon afterwards taking place, these com- 
plaints ceased, and Shrewsbury continued in retirement. 

For these and other reasons, he chose to reside in the 
country, under the real or feigned pretence of a weak con- 
stitution, and seldom appeared at court, lest he might create 
suspicions of being actuated by interested or ambitious views. 
Still, however, he supported the administration, and intrusted 
Marlborough with his proxy, in a manner implying the 
utmost confidence. Writing on this subject, he observes, 
“ Since your grace was pleased to accept the trouble of my 
proxy, it is in so good hands, I think it much more sure to 
vote for the public good, than were I present to give it; and 
if any thing could give me a tolerable opinion of my own 
judgment in these matters, it would be the reflection, that 
in any parliaments I have had the honour to sit with you, I 
can’t recollect we ever differed.” * 

* In the political struggle for the dismission of Harley, 
Shrewsbury continued apparently firm in his attachment, and 
announced it in an ostensible letter to a friend, for the pur- 
pose of being communicated to the Duke of Marlborough, 
in which, after expressing his warmest hopes that all things 
would end at court to the satisfaction of the general, he adds, 
“Town it is hard at first to choose one’s friendships well ; 
but when they are once fixed upon a merit like the person’s 


suade the chancellor to retain the seals, and join the new ministry. We 
give it in the words of the noble writer: “ Mr. Harley gave me the 
history of the three months past, short and broken, so that it is hard to 
be remembered; what I do, is, that the duke of Shrewsbury had found 
means, for four years past, to come privately 1o the queen; that the 
Duke of Marlborough, being at the duke of Shrewsbury's house, in Ox- 
fordshire, soon after his coming into England, had complained to the 
duke of Shrewsbury of his own and the queen’s uneasiness at the tyranny 
of the Junta; desired the duke of Shrewsbury's assistance, which he 
promised. ‘That the duke of Shrewsbury, Harcourt, St, John, himself, 
&c, thereon, went into proper measures; Duke of Marlborough never 
renewed any conversation of business with the duke of Shrewsbury ; this 
taken ill; and of a sudden the Duke ot Marlborough and lord treasurer 
closed with the Junta, and obliged Harley and others to go out.” If this 
relation of Harley be fully credited, the interview alluded to must have 
taken place towards the close of 1707, or the beginning of 1708, when 
Marlborough appeared so unwilling to part with Harley, until he had 
discovered his duplicity. 
* Letter to the Duke of Marlborough, in 1706. 
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you mention, and their worth experienced by a long con- 
versation, it is past my comprehending how that should ever 
be lessened or shaked, especially by the cunning insinuations 
of one* who, every step she advances towards it, must dis- 
cover the basest ingratitude imaginable to a benefactor, who 
has made her what she is.” 

About this period, however, we find Shrewsbury in inti- 
mate correspondence with Harley and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, both of whom pressed him to concur in forming an 
administration, consisting of the moderate of both parties,’ 
or, in other words, to the exclusion of the Junta and their 
partisans. Shrewsbury made an equivocal reply, but shortly 
afterwards we find proofs of a secret meeting settled between 
him and Harley, in Oxfordshire, the intent of which was 
evidently to mature some political arrangement.f 

At this period, if we may believe the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury was offended because Lord Godolphin 
would not use his interest ith the queen to procure him a 
pension ; and with the Whigs, according to a contemporary 
historian, because they had recently opposed his appoint- 
ment to the lieutenancy of Ireland, which was conferred on 
Lord Wharton.} He was likewise offended by the coldness 
which the Whigs and the Duchess of Marlborough had 
manifested towards his lady, an Italian countess, originally 
his mistress, and whom he had privately married at Rome. 
Harley, acquainted with these causes of disgust, redoubled 
his efforts to gain a nobleman s0 beloved by all parties, and 
so highly esteemed by the queen, At his instigation her 
majesty condescended to flatter the vanity of his duchess by 
marked attentions, and offered to exalt him to some honour- 
able station, which he could not obtain from the Whigs. 
hing offers and marks of distinction produced their desired 
effect. 

We find him, accordingly, not concealing his aversion to 
the Whigs, caballing with Harley, and obtaining frequent 
audiences from the queen, on subjects not confided to the 


* Alluding to Mrs. Masham, 

t Letters between the dukes of Buckingham and Shrewsbury, and alsq 
from Mr. Harley to the duke of Shrewsbury, in the Shrewsbury papers, 
The two former letters are printed in Somerville’s Queen Anne, p, 629, 

¢ Cunningham, vol. ii. | 
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ininistry. Some hints of this secret intercourse appear in 
one of the letters from Godolphin to Marlborough, though, 
out of respect for the duke of Shrewsbury’s character, he 
does not give credit to the imputation. 

St, James's, July 29. 1709.—* * * © At home politicians are 
busier than ever, especially Mr. Harley, who omits no art or industry to 
strengthen his party, or to spread all the inalicious insinuations imaginable 
against you and me. If one would believe Lord Rivers, who is very 
deep in ull their measures and designs, ] mean the ‘lories, Mr. Harley 
and Lord Rivers seem to take it for granted, that the duke of Shrewa- 
bury is very far engaged with them. Whether this be teally so, or 
whether Lord Rivers finds he will not be so much engaged ay they desire, © 
this is a little too deep for me to penetrate; but so far is certain, thar 
Lord Rivers and the duke of Shrewsbury join entirely in open dislike of 
Lord Somers, Lord Sunderland, and Lord Wharton; and ’tis certain, 
besides, that the duke of Shrewsbury has lately been with the queen, 
upon pretence of speaking about his relations; but, as Lord Rivers says, 
encouraged to it by Mr. Harley, to give Mrs, Morley right in:pressions, 
a#s he culls it. I must own this is pretty difficult for me to believe, but 
1 do know also that there was very little occasion for the duke of Shrews- 
bury to aay any thing to the queen about his own relations.” 


Shrewsbury maintained, however, his mysterious conduct 
without exciting any further suspicions; and, in the pre- 
ceding year, we find him in the full confidence of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and soliciting numerous favours for his 
friends and adherents, Nor docs he appear to have altered 
his cautious policy until he had fully ascertained, from the 
testimony of the duchess herself, the decline of her influence, 
and the ascendency of Mrs. Masham; and did not fully de- 
clare himself until Marlborough had departed for the con- 
tinent.* 


’ © We find this fact mentioned in the narrative of the duchess, on the 
conduct of the duke of Shrewsbury. Mr. Maynwaring also alludes to 
it in one of his letters to the duchess, without a date, but evidently writ- 
ten soon after the duke's appointment. ‘The first part is missing. “ But 
the same secret which made the duke of Shrewsbury cume to your grace 
to pump how matters stand between the queen and your grace. Nothing 
but that he had been led into the secret of her power, and being natu- 
rally cautious and selfish, he would know whether there was any likeli- 
hood of your grace’s returning before he would quite engage the other 
way. Could Mr. Harley or the duke of Somerset have persuaded the 
duke of Shrewsbury to leave Lord Godolphin and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough for them? Certainly not; but when he was convinced that the 
jude who had the favour was the entire creature of one of them thea, 
u.deed, he thought it was an interest worth espousing.” 
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He at length took a more decided part, during the me- 
morable trial of Sacheverell, by warmly defending him 
against the accusations of the Whigs, and exerting his in- 
fluence to obtain a vote of acquittal. ‘This conduct con- 
vinced Marlborough that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the secret inclinations of the queen, and encouraged by the 
prospect of the Tory ascendency, 

After these transactions, we cannot wonder at the time or 
mode of his appointment. The queen availed herself of the 
prorogation of Parliament, which took place on the 5th of 
April, the absence of Marlborough, and a temporary retire- 
ment of Godolphin to Newmarket. On the 13th, she sent 
for the marquis of Kent, lord chamberlain, ordered him to 
deliver his staff of office, and to reward his prompt com- 
pliance, promised him 2 dukedom. Without allowing time 
for intelligence of the proposed change to reach the minis- 
ters, she, the same evening, conferred the vacant office on 
the duke of Shrewsbury, and drily announced his promotion 
to the treasurer. 


« St. James's, April 18.—I am sorry to find by your letter you are so 
very much in the spleen, as to think you cannot for the future contribute 
any thing towards my quiet, but your wishes; however, I will still hope 
you will use your endeavours; for by all une sees and hears every day, as 
things stand at present, I think one can expect nothing but confusion. I 
am sure, fur my part, I shall be ready to join with all my friends in every 
thing that is reasonable, to allay the heat and ferment that is in this poor 
nation. Since you went to Newmarket, I have received several assur- 
ances from the duke of Shrewsbury, of his readiness to serve me upon 
all occasions, and his willingness to come into my service, which offer I 
was very willing to accept of, having a very good opinion of him, and 
believing he may be of great use in these troublesome times. For these 
reasons, I have resulved to part with the duke of Kent, who, as I hope, 
will be easy in this matter, by being made a duke. And I hope that 
this change will meet with your approbation, which I wish I may have 
in all my actions. I have not yet declared my intentions of giving the 
staff and the key to the duke of Shrewsbury, because I would be the 
first to acquaint you with it.” 


A minister of the least spirit and foresight would not have 
tamely submitted to this affront; he would have instantly 
quitted a situation irksome in itself, in which he could not 
serve his country with satisfaction or advantage to the pub- 
li, and which he himself compared to that of a galley-slave. 
Y2t, on this occasion, Godolphin displayed the natural inde- 
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cision of hischaracter. In an immediate answer to the queen, 
written on the 15th, from Newmarket, he remonstrated, 
indeed, with manly firmness and conscious integrity, on the 
inconsistency of her conduct, in suffering herself to be di- 
rected by a private ministry, while she withheld her confi- 
dence from her official servants. He dwelt on the ruin and 
destruction which such a conduct would draw on herself and 
on the kingdom, and anticipated the dissolution of that par- 
liament which had served her with so much zeal and fidelity. 
After inveighing on the recent conduct of the duke of 
Shrewsbury, developing his cabals with Harley, and his co- 
operation with the Tories, he continued, ‘“ What consequence 
can this possibly have, but to make every man that is now 
in your cabinet council, except the duke of Somerset*, to 
run from it as they would from the plague; and I leave it to 
your majesty to judge what effect this entire change of your 
ministers will have among your allies abroad, and how well 
this war is like to be carried on in their opinions, by those 
who have all along opposed and obstructed it, and who 
will like any peace the better, the more it leaves France at 
liberty to take their time of imposing the Pretender upon 
this country.” He expatiated with the same prophetic spirit, 
on the consequences of such a change, both abruad and 
at home, and the heavy responsibility which it would draw 


* In the copy of this letter, which is printed in the Conduct, the 
duchess leaves a blank for this name, which, from a dranght of the 
original and other vouchers, means the duke of Somerset. The name is 
generally erased in the manuscript letters of the duchess, because in her 
later days, when she arranged her papers, and wrote occasional narratives, 
she was reconciled to him, and wished to obliterate all traves of his 
former defection. This sensitiveness is easily explained, the duke of 
Somerset having become a suitor to the duchess after the death of Mar]- 
borough. The duke was a widower, and had married for his first wife a 
Percy, He was very proud man, and maintained a great deal of statu. 
He intimated his commands by signs to his servants, not vouchsafing to 
speak to them. When he travelled, the roads were cleared of all obstruc- 
tions and idle bystanders. He zave precedence to no one but to the duke of 
Norfolk. Notwithstanding these feudal ab-urdities, the duke had fine 
qualities. He cherished noble sentiments, had a nice sense of honour, 
and patronised the fine arts. After the duchess had declined his nuptial 
atfer, he retained so high an opinion of her judgment, that he con- 
descended to request her to recormmend some lady whom she might estecm 
suitable fur him to marry, — Ep.] 
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upon her new advisers. He then complained of the morti- 
fying mode in which the change was made, without the 
smallest communication either to the Duke of Marlborough 
or to himself. 

It would have been natural to expect that this manly 
and keen remonstrance would be the prelude to an imme- 
diate resignation; but as if reflection had conquered his 
firmness, he thus terminated his letter :—‘* However, for my 
own part, I most humbly beg leave to assure your majesty, 
I will never give the least obstruction to your measures, or 
to any ministers you shall please to employ. And I must 
‘beg further to make two humble requests to your majesty ; 
the one, that you will allow me to pass the remainder of my 
life always out of London, where I may find most ease and 
quiet; the other, that you would keep this letter, and read 
it again about next Christmas, and then be pleased to make 
your own judgment, who hath given you the best and most 
faithful advice.” Such a conclusion must have afforded the 
highest gratification to the queen and her advisers, and have 
convinced them that they had no opposition to dread in the 
prosecution of their intended designs: their opinion was 
confirmed by his subsequent conduct. 

Returning on the 16th from Newmarket, the treasurer 
waited on the queen. Befure he attempted to make any re- 
presentation, she reproached him, by observing, that none of 
the Whigs had been so uneasy at this change as himself. 

“ He replied, “If that be true, the reason is, because they 
will not suffer themselves to be provoked by the folly and 
madness of others, to draw irrecoverable ruin on those who 
had not deserved it, as well as on those who had. But I 
believe that my letter, when it is too late, will be found a 
true prophecy of what will happen.” The queen rejoining, 
in a confused manner, that she desired no further altercations, 
ke said, “ The reports of the town run high on that subject.” 
He made no other observation, and her majesty hastened to 
conclude this disagreeable interview, by a cold and formal 
sign of leave.* Godolphin continued in his official situation, 
and conscientiously, but imprudently, laboured to soothe the 
irritation of the Whig leaders, and allay the resentment of 
his friend the general. | 

* Letter from tlie treasurer to the duchess, April 17, 
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In the first impulse of surprise and resentment, Sunderland 
expressed his indignation against Godolphin, whom he sus- 
pected of conniving at the change, and of cloaking his acqui- 
escence under the plea of ignorance. But when he found 
himself mistaken in this hasty conjecture, he suffered his 
anger to subside, and approved the advice of the treasurer 
to weather the storm, for the purpose of preventing the dis- 
solution of parliament. ‘This opinion was adopted by Lord 
Somers* and the other leaders of the party; and Harley had 
the satisfaction to find that he had nothing to fear from the 
collective resistance of the Whigs, who seemed as deficient 
in spirit as the minister himself. 

Although Sunderland and Somers appeared to be convinced 
that the appointment of the new lord chamberlain was not 
made with the connivance of Godolphin; yet many among 
the Whigs and the public in general were not undeceived for 
a considerable period. The contemporary prints abounded in 
‘conjectures, whether the nomination was more agreeable to 
the Whigs or to the Tories; and though the duchess was 
persuaded that the duke of Shrewsbury would not be true 
to the Whigs, yet the letters of her correspondent, Mr. 
Maynwaring, express doubts to which party he would 
adhere. Even so late as the 23d of May, we find Count 
Maffei observing to the Duke of Marlborough, “The new 
lord chamberlain whom the queen has chosen, has given 
cause to much speculation, and keeps the public in suspense, 
whether it is done in concert with the lord treasurer, or 
without his participation. This point is not yet cleared up, 
though the majority think he knew nothing of it.” He even 
insinuates that Marlborough himself was not exempt frum 
‘suspicion, in consequence of his constant friendship with 
the duke of Shrewsbury, and his known dislike of party vio- 
lence. It was even surmised that he saw this nomination with 
secret pleasure; an opinion which, however groundless, injured 
him in the estimation of his jealous supporters, the Whigs, 
and which he had considerable difficulty in removing.f 


* Extract of a letter from the treasurer to the duchess, April 17, 
“T have seen Lord Somers aud Lord Sunderland to-day; both appear 
to me to be mortified as much as myself, but thinking it reasonable 
enough to dissemble, I believe the good news from Lord Marlborough 
@ontributes something to that.” 

¢ Letter from Count Mafei to the duke, May 23. 
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When such reports could obtain credit from a foreign 
minister, it is not surprising that Marlborough should be 
perplexed with contradictory intelligence; and, perhaps, this 
painful state of uncertainty was one cause of his implicit 
submission to the direction of his tried friend and colleague 
in office. Unfortunately, the treasurer himself was con- 
tinually vacillating between these contradictory opinions, 
and unfit to prescribe a decided line of conduct to the absent 
general, 

The only obstacle, therefore, which the queen and her 
new advisers had to encounter in the spirit of Marlborough 
was removed; for they found advocates in Godolphin and 
the Whigs, who succeeded in persuading him to pay due 
attention to the new lord chamberlain, and not injure their 
cause by displaying an ill-timed resentment against a noble- 
man, who might be inclined to act in concert with them. 


Caarp. XC.— Wires or tHE Tors. —1710. 


MagtsoroucsH received the first specific intelligence of this 
obnoxious appointment from the postscript of a letter written 
by Lord Somers on the 25th of April, to congratulate him 
on his success in forcing the lines. 


“ After I had folded up this letter, my lord chamberlain came in, and 
told me that this afternoon the queen had let him know he was to go out, 
and to make way for my Lord Shrewsbury. ‘This being great news to 
me, I opened my letter to insert it.” . 


It appears singular that this intimation from Lord Somers 
should have been conveyed in so cold and indifferent a man- 
ner, as if the writer himself apprehended no ill consequences 
from the change. It is still more singular that no previous 
hint should have reached the duke from Godolphin or the 
duchess, though in several of his own letters he alludes to 
the rumours of changes, circulated by the indiscreet conver- 
sation of the duke of Argyle, on his return to the army; 
and in one to Lord Godolphin, dated May 5th, he observes ; 
“Our letters by this past are full of changes that are to be, 
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and of the duke of Shrewsbury’s being declared lord cham- 
berlain.” 

At length, on the evening of the day on which he had 
written the preceding letter, he received the formal notifica- 
tion from the treasurer : — 


St. James’s, April 17.* — Last night I had the satisfaction of yours of 
the 24th, and do heartily congratulate with you on this prosperous be- 
ginning of your campaign, and am very willing to flatter myself with the 
hopes of its being no more than a prologue to greater successes, We have 
need of all this to support our affairs at home, and keep up the spirits of 
the Whigs, who are mightily mortified and dejected at what has been 
done for the duke of Shrewsbury, as I have reason to be; but you will 
see my part in this matter best by the copies of two letters which I have 
desired Lady Marlborough to send you by this post, one from the queen 
to me, and the other my answer to it. 

* T have not seen the duke of Shrewsbury to congratulate him upon 
his new employment. 

« P.S. Ihave seen the duke of Shrewsbury, but not so as to have 
any talk. I find most people are of opinion that he will like very well 
to live easily with us, and I am not unapt to think so too, But I think 
tis very plain that he comes in by Mr. Harley; and the duke of Somer- 
set + gives himself the air of it very much. But he will be one of the 
first and most mortified by it. You may easily learn by those who keep 
company with the duke of Argyle what aecount he has of. it from 
hence.” 


In a subsequent letter, which reached the general at the 
same time, Godolphin observed, April 20, : — 


« There being no possibility of foreign letters before the post, I shall 
begin this with giving you an account of a visit which I had the honour 


* There is some confusion in the date of this and the two preceding 
letters. They do not agree with the comments of the text, but we are 
unable to reconcile them. How could Godolphin have been dilatory in 
communicating the fact of Shrewsbury’s promotion to the duke, seeing 
his letter is dated on the 17th, and Shrewsbury was only promoted on 
the 13th; that 1s eight days previous to the letter of Lord Somers, from 
whom his grace is said to have first received “ specific intelligence of this 
obnoxious appointment ?”—Ep. 

+ The opinion held by this nobleman of his own consequence, and 
that which the party entertained of him, will appear from an extract of 
the letter from Count Maffei before alluded to. “ You know,” he ob- 
serves, “that there is a juntilla in imitation of the Junta, and that the 
duke, who is called by the surname of the Sovereign, plays the figure of 
a chief, although the others, who are of his society, make him depend on 
their counsels, and only make use of him to inspire the queen with what 


they think proper.” 
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of this morning from the lord chamberlain. He was extremely full of 
professions to you, to me, and to Lady Marlborough; and that by what- 
ever door he came in, it was always with an intention and a desire to live 
well with us three, and not only so, but with all others we would have 
him live well with, not doubting, he added, that it would have been done 
much sooner, if you and I had been entirely masters cf it; and that, 
perhaps, it was as well for us that it had happened in this manner, con- 
sidering the jealous humour of the Whigs. 

“I answered with compliments from yon and me, and did not doubt 
but our friends would be all in the same disposition; and I really find 
them so for the most part, as far as they think the duke of Shrewsbury 
may be relied on, and they seem to think it the best method to be taken 
at present, 

“ His grace protested most solemnly to me that he never had spoken 
one word to Abigail in his life; then, he said, the only sore place was, 
the difference betwixt Lady Marlborough and the queen*, and that ali 
the rest might presently be set right; this, he said, was going a great 
way for the first conversation, but that he desired to use all freedom with 
me. If you think fit to make any answer to this, 1 beg it may be in a 
letter to myself.” 


From his reply of May 5th, the duke seems to have formed 
ajuster opinion of the motives which induced Shrewsbury 
to accept the office of lord chamberlain, and of the ill con- 
sequences which it was likely to produce. He submitted, 
however, with a good grace to what he could not prevent, 
and yielded to the importunities of his friends. 


“ May 5. —I1 confess to you that I am very much surprised at the 
courage of the duke of Shrewsbury to come so freely into a storm: [ 
think you and I may see very plainly by neither the queen’s nor his ever 
taking notice of it to us that they have another scheme than what would 
be approved of by us: however, I can't hinder wishing that the queen 
may prosper, but I think it is impossible for her to have any quiet or ease 





* The queen had obviously made up her mind to get rid of the duchess, 
cost what it might. The yoke of the “ viceroy,” as the imperious Sarah 
was termed, had become too galling to be borne, and Anne was resolved 
to break her fetters, The new advisers of her majesty were continually 
exhorting her to go alone ; this disparaging intimation naturally sank deep 
into the mind of cne not over-confident of her own powers, and of course 
naturally suspicious of any semblance of dependence on others. But the 
duchess had made herself generally offensive; even her most faithful friend 
the treasurer seems to have wavered in his allegianee, and did not insist 
any more than Somers and other leading Whigs on the queen parting 
with the new favourite. (Anté, p. 19.) Her officious meddling had been 
& great plague to Godolphin, as well as others, and he complained that she 
was always tormenting *'m by her *‘ womanish quarrels.” — Ep, 
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in the hands I think she is running into. If we bave a battle, it must be 
the last; for it will be in all likelihood in a plain, where there is neither 
tree nor hedge: I hope God will bless me with another opportunity of 
giving a mark of my zeal for the queen and my country, and then I shall 
be less concerned at the behaviour I have received of late.” 

He expresses the same sentiments to the duchess more 
fully and emphatically, and announces his resolution to abide 
by the advice of the treasurer, and to act in full concert with 
the Whigs on this, as well as on all future occasions. 

“ May 5.— * ® * Itiscertain the letter of Lord Godolphin is 
very just upon the subject of the duke of Shrewsbury; for I am very 
confident he will prove a true prophet. I donot doubt of the Whigs con- 
sidering very well what resolutions it may be proper to take in this, I 
think, dismal conjuncture. You may be assured, and pray assure Lord 
Somers, Lord Sunderland, and whom they shall think proper, that I am 
determined to do just as they would have me, not only now, but in all 
the actions of my life. I do extremely admire at the courage of the duke 
of Shrewsbury to enter into a certain storm with, I think, the greatest 
knaves in the nation, His natural temper will lead him to give moderate 
counsels for atime. But if I know any thing of the temper of the queen, 
she would not have made this step, but that they are ready to go into all 
the extravagances imaginable. The chiefest care now should be, that the 
parliament be preserved; for if that cannot be obtained, which I very 
much doubt, nothing will be worth the managing. Of all things, the 
Whigs must be sure to be of one mind, and then all things, sooner or 
later, must come right.” 

« T am so extremely uneasy at the letters I have received by this post 
from England, that I bave no heart to answer Lord Sunderland’s till the 
next post. In the mean time, tell him that those are most happy who 
have least to do with courts; and I am, with much truth, yours,” 


It is a matter of surprise, that knowing, as he did, the 
heterogeneous composition of the party, Marlborough could 
for a moment suppose that the Whigs would act in one body, 
and in concert with him and the treasurer; nor is it less a 
matter of regret that he should have yielded, though reluc-~ 
tantly, to the timid advice of his friend, and have been in- 
duced to dissemble his resentment at so insulting a proceed- 
ing, of which he foresaw the fatal consequences. If we may 
judge, however, from the integrity and disinterestedness of 
Godolphin, we cannot attribute his advice either to a thirst 
of power or an anxiety to retain the emoluments of office, 
but rather ascribe it to a spirit of true, though misguided 
patriotism ; and we cannot withhold our belief from his own 
asgeverations. 
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“ May 16.— Yesterday I received the favour of yours of the 8th, with 
the enclosed letters from the pensionary and Lord Townshend, both which 
T have had the honour to read to the queen, At that part of my Lord 
Townshend’s letter which mentioned the foreign ministers writing from 
hence that the treasury is to be put in commission, she gave a sort of 
8 xornful smile, but did not think fit to say a word to me upon it, and, 
perhaps, it is mot yet in her intentions or thoughts, but what she may be 
brought to in time, by a perpetual course of ill offices and lies from 
Mr. Harley and his friends, and no pains taken by any body for me, to 
break the force of those impressions, I am sure I cannot answer. But 
this I know, that as long as you are abroad in the field, and that your 
army cannot be regularly paid but by my particular oare and endeavour. 
po slight provocation shall prevail with me to quit my post, though it is 
uneasy enough in itself, and would, in my circumstances, be intolerable, 
but that I know the public would suffer, both at home and abroad, if I 
should not contain myself till your return, which is therefore my present 
resolution, But the insolency of Mr. Harley and his creature is inex- 
pressible. The duke of Argyle's brother and Lord Rivers, and that sort 
of cattle, have as little management here as you say he has abroad. 

“ At this time I am persuaded the duke of Shrewsbury's inclination 
goes with us, but tis impossible but he must have great measures to keep 
With the others; besides that, I believe he must needs be sensible there 
must be great difficulties in continuing well with us, upon the account of 
Lady Marlborough's present circumstances. However, it is my opinion, 
that if you were here, he would speak so to you as to satisfy you, and, 
pethaps, would do so to Lady Marlborough too, if he had an opportunity ; 
but she has not been in town since his coming among us, and seems pretty 
fully resolved not to come into the way of that conversation. I am pretty 
sare it shall not be proposed by me, both because I think it would be 
disliked, and that I think it is not the way to have it succeed; so that 
matter, as well as most others, must be left to Providence to bring about 
in its own time.” 

And again, May 12. :— 

_ * Upon the whole, considering the duke of Somerset's assiduity and 
inveterate malice, joined with the queen’s natural disposition and weak- 
ness, you and I must expect as many mortifications, as they can find 
handles to give us, unless the Whigs were disposed to give such assur- 
ances to the duke of Shrewsbury, as should make him think himself 
secure in acting with them, which treaty, I think, is very difficult to 
make in your absence, and would not be so in my opinion if you were 
here. But this matter will have taken its pli before that time, and, there- 
fore, I conclude this uneasy subject, with saying, that in general we must 
take care to keep our temper, and not to suffer ourselves to be provoked, 
by the injuries done us by others, to make a wrong or unseasonable step 
ourselves ; for that would not only be the — gratification to the 
duke of Somerset, Lord Rivers, the duke of Argyle, &c., but also draw 
the blame of any ill consequence upon ourselves, which, otherwise would 
fall, as it ought to do, upon them.” 
¥3 
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We cannot give any farther extracts from the interesting 
correspondence on this subject, because the letters of Godol- 
phin are too numerous to introduce, and rather relate to his 
own conduet and feelings than to those of the general. We 
must observe, however, that they detail numerous conversa- 
tions with the duke of Shrewsbury, displaying the wily 
manner in which that artful courtier duped the veteran 
statesman, and the grey-haired politicians of the cabinet. 

His conversations are characterised by a mysterious kind 
of jargon, ever varying and equivocal. Sometimes he repre- 


sented himself as friendly to the Whigs, and as devoted to. 


Godolphin, Marlborough, and the duchess, and pretended 
that the queen did not design to make any farther changes. 
At other times, he expressed himeelf as dissatisfied with the 
Whigs, and described the queen as decidedly resolved to 
abide by the promise she had made to the Tories, of intro- 
ducing some of their party into administration, as a reward 
for their zeal, when she was threatened with an address for 
the removal of Mrs, Masham. He declared, at the same 
time, that it was not her intention to dismiss the whole body 
of the Whigs, but only to humble them, and to admit into 
her ministry moderates of all parties and all descriptions. 
Yet, in the midst of these professions, he did not conceal the 
dislike of the queen to lord Sunderland, and even hinted that 
his own friends were pressing for other alterations, and for 
his dismission in particular. He sounded the treasurer, 
whether his removal would excite alarm, and at his reply, 
that it would equally offend the Duke of Marlborough and 
himself, he affected to lower his tone, and said, “ For my own 
part, I shall never push any thing that may be disagreeable 
to the Duke of Marlborough; and I will plainly own, that IE 
can live much better with lord Sunderland than with some 
others, his companions.” 

When we consider this ambiguous language, and the 
public conduct of Shrewsbury, who often exerted his power- 
ful influence in opposition to the ministry, we cannot but 
wonder at the extreme infatuation of Godolphin and the 


Whig leaders, who could for a moment dream of coalescing | 


with a courtier of so versatile a character, particularly when 
Godolphin himself acknowledges that it was a fixed resolu- 
tion taken by the queen, that no present mark of favour 
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should be given, upon any account, to the Whigs. It is still 
more surprising that Marlborough, knowing the temper of 
the queen, and the character of Shrewsbury, should be in- 
duced, by the importunities of his friends, to solicit, through 
bis channel, honours and emoluments for them or their ad- 
herents. Among other instances, however, we find him 
requesting Shrewsbury to assist in procuring the garter for 
Lord Orford; but the application, though seconded by the 
treasurer, met at first with an equivocal answer, and after- 
wards with a mortifying refusal. 

Things remained in the came ambiguous state, and Shrews- 
bury continued his specious and plausible professions, with 
such apparent sincerity, as still to mislead the infatuated 
ministers, who, wavering between confidence and mistrust, 
doubt and belief, still courted the new political favourite, 
and hoped, through his influence, to prevent the dissolution 
of the parliament, on which depended their continuance in 
power. 

The duchess, however, possessed a greater degree of fore- 
sight, and forming a juater estimate of his motives and 
character, still adhered to her opinion, that he would not be 
true to the Whigs.* 

As indicating her sentiments at the present crisis, we in- 
troduce extracts from her letters to Mr. Maynwaring. 

“ As long as the Whigs fear an ill parliament, nothing can be done 
but by gaining the duke of Shrewsbury, which, J believe, is impossible 
though I find Lord Sunderland is pretty well satisfied with him. I wish 
J may be mistaken in my opinion, But what a melancholy reflection 
‘tis for the Whigs, that now their fate depends upon gaining a man, that 
other day they would have thrown over the top of the house, if any 
body had proposed his coming into employment! Sure their bottom is 
not very strong, or else we apprehend shadows. If the first, I think 
they have been very much to blame to the lord treasurer and lord Marl- 
borough ; if the last, they must yield to the duke of Shrewsbury just 
come into the service.” 

And again :— 

« * © * Tam told that the persecution against lord Sunderland is 
renewed again, with more violence than ever, which I take to be a stra- 
tagem to frighten the men in places to comply with all the duke of 
Shrewsbury’s designs for Mr. Harley; for ‘tis certain ‘tis they that 
govern the queen; and if the duke of Shrewsbury, who has sense, will 





“ Letter from Mr, Maynwaring to the duchess, April 21. 
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come into all this violence, why did be make such offers at first? It 
would have had a better air to have come fairly and directly in to the 
Tories ; so that I really think all this is craft." * 

This is one among many instances which prove the sound 
sense and sagacity of this extraordinary woman, when she 
was not inflamed by anger or warped by prejudice; and 
though she was afterwards induced by the importunities of 
the Whigs to solicit the interposition of her husband with 
the duke of Shrewsbury, in favour of Lord Orford ; yet she 
soon resumed her opinion of his insincerity, as we find from 
an observation of the treasurer, in one of his letters to the 
general, “ Lady Marlborough has been, and is still, so much 
dissatisfied with the duke of Shrewsbury, that I thought it 
would rather do hurt to acquaint her with your letter to 
him, to which this is an answer.” 

In the mi ust of the anxiety created by the sudden appoint- 
ment of Shrewsbury, another mortification awaited the com- 
mander-in-chief. After forcing the French lines, he laid 
before the queen a scheme of promotion for the recompence 
of those officers who had distinguished themselves in the 
field; but, either purposely or inadvertently, confined the 
list of brigadiers to a single name before that of Colonel Hill , 
and that of colonels, to three names before that of Mr. Mas« 
ham. This proposal he communicated in a letter to the 
queen, which was to be submitted to her majesty by Mr. 
Walpole ¢, who officiated for Mr. Cardonel, as secretary at 
war, and he requested the treasurer to second it with his 
interest. 

When Mr. Walpole submitted the lists to the queen, she 
immediately started an objection to the omission of colonel 
Hill and Mr. Masham, which she appeared to consider as 
invidious. She expressed the utmost anxiety for their pro- 
motion ; but, at his instance, consented to refer the question 
to the commander himself, though she showed a resolution 
not to relinquish her purpose. She was so deeply interested 
in the matter, that before an answer could be returned, she 
again sent for him; and, after much hesitation and pre- 
amble, pressed the demand with more earnestness than 

* Letters from the duchess to Mr, Maynwaring, May 20, and June 1, 

+ Mr. Walpole had been recently appointed treasurer of the navy, by 
the influence of the Duke of Marlborough, 
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before ; and, to give colour to the promotion of Colonel Hill, 
she ordered that all the colonels of the whole year 1705 
should be nominated brigadiers. 

Meanwhile Mr. Walpole had made his report to the duke, 
and suggested the propriety of consenting to the promotion 
of Mr. Masham, with the hope that this partial compliance 
would satisfy the queen. To this suggestion Marlborough 
acceded. The queen expressed great satisfaction with his 
compliance, and Colonel Masham desired Mr. Walpole to 
express hia thanks to the duke in warm and grateful terms. 

The point, however, of most consequence, was the promo- 
tion of Colonel Hill; because, as he had been the subject of 
the former contest, the queen was more eager to manifest 
her authority in his behalf. She was also wrought upon by 
her favourite, who did not fail to exaggerate this omission, 
as a proof of disrespect to her majesty, and no less as a pre- 
meditated affront to herself. The queen, therefore, -sent a 
third time to Mr. Walpole, observing, with unusual earnest- 
ness, “Tam of opinion that the promotion of general officers 
should not stop within one of Colonel Hill: it will be consi- 
dered by all the world, as done in particular prejudice to 
him.” She therefore ordered him to signify her pleasure to 
the secretary of state, that three more commissions should be 
made out for Colonels Gore, Hill, and Honeywood. To evince 
her resolution of making the other promotions depend on 
this point, she added, “I will sign all these commissions 
nga, that they may be forwarded by this night’s post.” 

. Walpole respectfully represented the great inconve- 
nience which this change might bring upon the service. He 
stated, that possibly there were twenty German and Dutch 
colonels older than Colonel Hill, who would not serve under 
him, and represented the perplexity this must bring upon 
the Duke of Marlborough, to whom he had written by her 
command; he therefore begged she would stay for his 
answer. “Did you write to him, then,” said she; “I 
thought not?” “Not on Tuesday, madam,” he rejoined, 
“but the next Friday, by your express orders; and your 
Majesty said, particularly, that if he had any reasons against 
it, you would acquiesce.” “ O yes, I remember something 
of it now! But I am very well assured there can be no ill 
consequences from it, any farther than people have a mind 
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to make them, and I will have it done. And I tell you 
plainly, but you shall not mention it to any mortal, that I 
have stopped signing all the other commissions purely on 
this account.” “TI entreat you, madam,” he continued, “ to 
think of it till you have heard from the Duke of Marlborough. 
What a surprise and hardship would it be upon him, to have 
commissions sent over for brigadiers under him, without his 
knowledge. He has hitherto been very successful, and does 
not deserve to be made contemptible.” ‘ Well, then,” she 
rejoined, “1 will do nothing till I hear; but, positively, I 
will sign none of the others.” * 

Marlborough, who had vainly hoped, by his compliance in 
favour of Mr. Masham, to satisfy the queen, was now involved 
in the greatest perplexity. On one hand, he received the 
strongest proofs of the queen’s determination to enforce her 
orders; and on the other, he was assailed by the duchess, 
with reproaches for his servility in complying with the pro- 
motion of Colonel Masham, accompanied with invectives 
against Walpole, Craggs, and Maynwaring, for laying ad- 
vised that concession. 

These representations, which accorded with his own feel- 
ings, seem to have made a deep impression on his mind; 
and, in his reply, he expressed his regret that he had ac- 
ceded to the promotion of Mr. Masham, but declared his 
firm resolution to persist in his refusal of gratifying the 
queen in the instance of Colonel Hill. 

He had scarcely announced his resolution, before he was 
assailed with remonstrances from Godolphin, whose timidity 
was awakened by the firmness of the queen, and who hoped 
to prevent a breach in the administration, by timely compli- 
ance. He represented to his friend, in the most moving 
terms, that his refusal would be insulting to the queen, unjust 
to Colonel Hill, and would involve his administration in great 
perplexity. “I find,” he writes (June 2.), “ by Mr. Walpole, 
that you have not been easy in the matter of Abigail’s bro- 
ther. I am sorry for it, because it puts a difficulty upon your 
friends here, and nothing would so much gratify your ene 
mies. The question is not so much what is wrong and what 

* The substance of this conversation is taken from a letter from Mr, 
Maynwaring to the duchess, MS.; and of Mr. Walpole to the duke. 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. ii. pp. 13-18, ; 
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is right, but what gives a handle to the duke of Somerset td 
tell lies, and make impressions, where nobody has the oppor- 
tunity of setting it right, or so much as of knowing it till it is 
too late.” : 

Meanwhile the queen persisted in her resolution, and was 
with difficulty dissuaded by Mr. Walpole from putting so 
public an affront on the commander-in-chief as signing the 
commissions without his consent. He imparted this inform- 
ation to his patron, adding such arguments as were calculated 
to corroborate the representations of the treasurer. 

Marlborough would probably even yet have persisted in 
his refusal, had he been zealously supported by the Whigs; 
but, in the interval, he had found that he could place as little 
reliance on their zeal on this as on the former occasion. He, 
therefore, reluctantly yielded; but to show that his compli- 
ance did not originate from his own conviction, he trans- 
mitted his letter to Mr. Walpole, and desired him to show it 
to the Whigs, that it might receive their sanction before it 
was presented. 

Mr. Walpole obeyed his orders, by communicating this 
letter to the Whigs, through the agency of Lord Sunderland; 
and all united in commending his compliance. The letter 
was accordingly delivered, and the queen not only testified 
unusual satisfuction, but wrote to assure the general that no 
mortification was intended to him. When the commission 
was signed and transmitted, she even affected to leave it to 
the option of the commander to make it public or not before 
the end of the campaign. Marlborough, who had yielded 
too much to make a difficulty on circumstances of minor im- 
portance, went beyond her request; and, sending for Colonel 
Hill, immediately announced his promotion, before the com- 
mission itself arrived.* 

Some of his friends, who either knew little of human 
nature, or in their eagerness to close the breach, forgot its 
inevitable tendency, exhorted the duchess to avail herself of 
this incident to accomplish a reconciliation with Mrs. Masham, 
and to attend at court as if unaffected by the influence of the 
favourite. They contended, that as the Duke of Marlborough 


* Correspondence of Marlborough and Godolphin, MS.; Letters be. 
tween the duke and Mr, Walpole, in the Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole: 
and Letters from Maynwaring to the duchess, 
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had gratified the queen in withdrawing his opposition to the 
promotion of Colonel Hill, the opportunity for restoring har- 
mony was too favourable to be neglected. But this advice, 
which would scarcely have been relished even by a person of 
the most mild and submissive temper, was indignantly re- 
jected by a woman of so imperious a character, who, with all 
her failings, could not be accused of hypocrisy or servility. 
The very report inflamed the Whig spirit of her daughter, 
Lady Sunderland, who testified her indignation in an ani- 
mated letter. 


“ T did not thank my dear mamma by the post for your two kind let- 
ters, because Mr. Hodges was to go to town. When I heard the report 
mamma speaks of, of Mr. Masham’s having something given him in the ~ 
army, I did not think it wrong (as the world is made) for papa to humour 
the queen in it; but for the other, 1 own I hoped it an impossible thing 
for you ever to be reconciled to such a creature, even if it could do good, 
but that is impossible; it would, may be, let her do the mischief under- 
hand, I dare say nothing will be ever right, but the removing her; and 
if that can’t be, I hope she will join with the Tories and not with the 
Whigs, and then it won’t be in their power to ruin all the world when 
there is a peace,” 


The duchess needed not, indeed, the instigation of her 
daughter to repel this humiliating advice; and her conduct, 
in this instance, was fully sanctioned by her husband, who 
testified his feeling on this subject in a frank and manly style, 
which showed affection for his wife, and a proper regard to 
his own dignity. 


“ May 22,— Your last letter of the 27th of the last month, in my 
opinion, judges so very right of our disagreeable circumstances, and what 
our behaviour ought to be, as well as the true judgment you make of the 
sentiments of great numbers of the Whigs, that I have locked it up care- 
fully, in order to read it often this summer; and pray be assured that my 
resolution is, not only not to submit to Mrs. Masham, but to nobody; 
but that I will govern myself according to the judgment and experienca 
I have had of this ungrateful world. This being my resolution, it is a 
very great satisfaction to me to find you are of the same mind; for after 
the many troubles and dependences we have Jaboured through during 
almost all our whole lifetime, for the good of our children, I think it very 
reasonable, though we had met with no ungrateful disappointments, that 
we should, before we die, be masters of some little time for our own ease 
and quiet, I must flatter myself this campaign will give us that happi-' 
ness, I agree with you that Mr. Craggs wishes us both very well, and 
has very good judgment; but I know his temper is such, that he cannot 
think any body is in earnest that talks of retiring. I have writ to Lerd 
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Godolphin concerning the blue ribbon for Lord Orford in the manner 
you desired; and Iam so desirous to have it done, that if the duke of 
Shrewsbury continues to make expressions to me, and that you think it 
may do good, I shall have no difficulty in pressing him to interest him- 
self. When he says to some of the Whigs, that if the queen could be 
assured that she should not be made uneasy as to Mrs. Masham, she would 
never in her lifetime think of the Tories, I take this to be the expedient 
taken for the persuading the Whigs to drop you and me, after which the 
Jord treasurer must receive such mortifications as will make it impossible 
to be long-lived at court. 

“I think it is very plain that all this is very likely to happen, and 
when it does, I am sure J shall be more easy to see it any where than at 
court. 

“ As you now know my heart and soul, I beg you will not show any 
uneasiness to Mr, Craggs, Mr. Walpole, or Mr. Maynwaring, but hear all 
they say, which will enable you the better to know what is doing ; other- 
wise, I shall be here in great ignorance. For, let their politics be never 
so bad, I must not be angry with them, but endeavour, when I return, 
to make them sensible of what is right.” 

“* May 29,-—- Since my last I am obliged to you for three of yours, as 
well as for the enclosed letters, by which I see there are great inclinations 
amongst almost all your friends, that you should, in appearance, live easy 
with Mrs. Masham. I did, in a former letter, desire you would not take 
any thing of this so ill as to have disputes and coldness with them; but, 
as to my opinion, I think you judge entirely right of this whole matter, 
and you may be sure that I will govern myself accordingly; for, to be 
emperor of the world, I would not give reason for people to believe any 
consideration would make me truckle to het. I can, for the good of my 
country and friends, live so as not to seem to know she is in the world.” 


Cuap. XCI.—Deciine or tar Wuics.— 1710. 


THE greatest mortification which Marlborough experienced 
was, the disgrace of his son-in-law, the earl of Sunderland, 
secretary of state. 

Harley and his partisans deriving additional confidence 
from the success of their former schemes, as well as from the 
timidity of the treasurer and the divisions among the Whigs, 
felt no hesitation in pursuing their project, and selected for 
their victim that member of the Junta whom they knew to be 
most obnoxious to the queen and Mrs. Masham, and whose 
overbearing temper had frequently disgusted even his col- 
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leagues in office. In this attack they were warmly seconded 
by the open assistance of the duke of Somerset, and the secret 
manceuvres of the new lord chamberlain, and did not, as on 
the former occasion, deem it necessary to conceal their hos- 
tility. Rumours, therefore, of the intended removal began 
to be circulated soon after the appointment of Shrewsbury, 
and gained credit in proportion as jealousies multiplied be- 
tween the two ministers and the Whigs, and divisions among 
that party increased. 

During this ferment of the public mind, and amidst the 
political feuds which arose while this great object was in 
agitation, the accounts which Marlborough received from 
England contributed to wound his feelings; ag they all con- 
curred in representing the pertinacity of the queen, the 
animosity of his enemies, the suspicions of lukewarmness or 
insincerity among his friends, and above all, the apathy and 
want of union among the Whigs, to co-operate cordially 
with the treasurer in counteracting so disgraceful and fatal 
a measure, 

We cannot more faithfully develope the political feuds at 
this critical period than in the words of the treasurer, in his 
letters to the Duke and the Duchess of Marlborough. 


“ May 29.— * ® ® Qur affairs here,” he observes to the duke, 
“are a little more quiet at present, because the duke of Somerset is out 
of town, and, indeed, I know no other reason for it. I am every day 
more and more confirmed in my opinion, that as the duke of Somerset is 
the driver of every thing against Lady Marlborough and you, so the duke 
of Shrewsbury’s consideration for you, and the fear of justly choguing you, 
has been the only reason that has hindered the affair of Lord Sunderland 
from being brought to a conclusion. But, at the same time, the duke of 
Shrewsbury knows the queen is under engagements to a great many of 
the Tories that were spoken to about the danger Mrs, Masham was in, as 
the queen was told; and that matter has been so aggravated since to her,’ 
and so many lies told by the duke of Somerset and others, as gives the 
handle for whatever ill expressions they please; and I believe it is chiefly 
the duke of Shrewsbury that has kept off the ill effects of them, for the 
reasons I have told you. At the same time I don't think that he has any 
thoughts of living at all well with the Whigs, or of trusting them so as to 
lose his hold with the others, or not to make his court to the queen; but 
as far as it is possible to him to keep off violent extremities till your 
arrival, I think he will try to do it, Now, this being the case, I offer it 
to your reflection, whether it might not be proper for you to write to the 
duke of Shrewsbury, taking notice of the rumours which are on that side 
the water concerning Lord Sunderland, and how they do not only affect 
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you really, but are thought to do so to that degree, that whatever your 
own inclination might be, it must needs make you absolutely incapable 
of being of any use afterwards, either where you are, or with the Dutch, 
who would presently not fail to take care of themselves, by making their 
own terms, and that you thought it necessary to say this to the duke of 
Shrewsbury for the queen’s sake, knowing very well that whatever [ 
could say of this kind to her majesty, it would be imputed to my par- 
tiality. I cannot but think such a letter as this might do good, and I 
don’t see what hurt it could do; but you can judge best how far it is easy 
or not to yourself. . 

“« Lord Halifax, lord president, Lord Sunderland, and generally the rest 
of the Whigs, are so uneasy, that they are ready to make their court to 
Mr. Harley, who appears as ready to receive it, and is making advances 
and professions almost to every one that he thinks our friends. He has 
been twice with the duke of Hamilton; he has sent twice to Mr. Boyle, 
and is exceedingly desirous to be thought moderate; the lord president 
and Lord Sunderland are always employing Lord Halifax or the duke of 
Newcastle to him, or tothe duke of Shrewsbury. I think they are in the 
wrong to do so. I stand stock still, and make the same answer to abund- 
ance of applications, and even from the very best of the Tories; viz., that 
while you are absent, I can only thank them, but cannot enter into any 
engagement without you.” ¥ ba = ® 

“ May 30. — Having read over my letter again this morning, I find 
it so long and so particular, that I am quite ashamed to write any more 
upon these disagreeable subjects, and shall, therefore, only add that Mr. 
Vanbrugh assures me that the gallery at Blenheim shall be covered in 
before winter.” 

Lord Godolphin to the Duchess. 

“ Thursday, June 1, at 11, — I have received this morning the favour 
of your letter by the boy, and shall follow your orders in speaking to- 
morrow to the queen upon that matter, as wel] as I can; and all I have 
Jearnt since my letter to you yesterday from my intelligencer is, that to- 
morrow will not be too late for any thing I have to say upon that 
subject.” = kof * i 


He then mentions a conversation which he had with a 
person of great consequence, whom he designates under the 
name of Swallow, and whom we find to be Earl Poulett.* 


“ He told me,” says the treasurer, “ that at several meetings where he 
had been present when the affair of Lord Sunderland had been pressed, 
the duke of Shrewsbury had always diverted it, that was his expression : 
the great drivers of it upon Lord Sunderland, I understood to be the duke 





* In several letters to the duke, Lord Godolphin calls this person Lord 
P.; and we find in Bowyer's Reign of Queen Anne, that the seals of the 
secretaryship of state were at this time offered to Earl Poulett, and were 
declined. — Bowyer's Reign of Queen Anne, p. 472. 
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of Somerset and Lord Rivers most of all; but I think J can see pretty 
plainly by him and by the duke of Shrewsbury himself, that he (the duke 
of Shrewsbury) will insist upon something of that kind, and that the 
queen is more inclined to have it light upon Lord Sunderland than upon 
Lord Somers or any other of that set; and, therefore, I must endeavour 
to-morrow to apply all my time to that particular point. JI find, too 
plainly, by this man, that they have not left off the thoughts of parlia- 
ment; but they look upon that as a more difficult point, 1 wish it may 
prove so, for they seem to think they have the queen ina string.” * * 

“ Thursday, at one. — Since I had written the former part of this letter, 
I have been to wait upon the duke of Newcastle, who tells me that last 
Monday he had a great deal of talk with the duke of Shrewsbury, Mr, 
Harley, and Swallow, all together, and it was to tell him the same thing 
J was told yesterday, that the queen was atill earnest in the affair of Lord 
Sunderland. I found by the duke of Newcastle, that he expressed him- 
self sincerely and heartily against it; but that the arguments he used 
turned chiefly against him that was named to succeed, and not upon the 
main point which related to Lord Marlborough, though he says he did 
mention that also, to that company together, Upon this, I tried to per- 
suade him to go to the queen, and to try all that matter which relates to 
Lord Marlborough very plainly there, as, I told him, I did intend to do, 
but that I was sure it would have, as it ought to have, much more weight 
from him; besides that, I know by experience, that whatever was said of 
the kind by me, had less force with the queen, who always imputed it to 
my natural partiality. He said he would go, but, at the same time, J 
found he would acquaint the lord chamberlain with it first, and if he 
meets then with any objection, I suppose the duke of Newcastle will 
make some excuse to me. Swallow told me he was much pressed, and 
the duke of Newcastle said the same, to succeed Lord Sunderland ; but, 
at the same time, he would never do any thing of that consequence, with- 
out my good liking and approbation. I answered him, that if it were at 
a time, and upon an occasion where it was possible for him to serve with 
me, that I should be extremely glad of his company ; but this thing, in 
this manner, and at this time, would make it not possible, upon the ac- 
count of Mr. Freeman, for me to serve; and, therefore, 1 owed that 
return to the frankness and sincerity which he had used to me, to let him 
know, very plainly, it was neither my intention nor my opinion that he 
should accept; upon which, he said he would go immediately, and send 
his final answer to the queen, which just now I hear he has done ; for the 
duke of Shrewsbury has been with me this minute to tell me so, adding, 
that they will help to give some further delay to the queen’s intentions, 
which he still appears to wish may not be uneasy to Lord Marlborough.” 


We find also from the duchess, that Lord Halifax, who is 
mentioned as the other agent of the Whigs, made no scruple 
to declare that his respect for the duke of Shrewsbury was 
equal to that which he entertained for his other friends, 
which induced her to remark in a letter to Mr. Maynwaring 
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of the same date, “ I suppose he does not say less to him 
alone. SoI conclude that the duke of Shrewsbury, Lord 
Halifax, the duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Harley, are pretty 
near of one mind.” 

In a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, the treasurer 
gives a brief account of these conversations in similar terms, 
and communicates farther hints on the projected change. 
To these hints and rumours of divisions between his friends, 
Marlborough replied in warm and indignant expressions to 
the duchess, testifying more firmness than was shown by his 
correspondents in England. 


« June 15, — We have received at the same time the two letters from 
England of the 26th and 30th. By yours and those letters you'send me, 
I find there are jealousies amongst our friends, which is always a fore- 
runner of distraction. You certainly judge right, that whatever manage- 
ment the lord treasurer may have, he is in our true interests. I agree 
with you, that there has always been a correspondence between Mr. Har- 
ley and the queen, which makes it impossible for me ever to rely upon 
any thing that the queen may say or promise. In return for all the pains 
you take in giving me information of what passes, I have no return to 
make but that of my heart being truly yours. 

“If I were to make the choice,” says he, “ I would much rather be 
turned out, than Lord Sunderland should be removed ; so that I hope all 
my friends will struggle with all their might and power ; for if this point 
be carried, there is nothing disagreeable and ruinous but must be ex- 
pected.” 

Impressed, as he appears to have been, with the fatal con- 
sequences of the projected change, he complied with the 
request of his friends, in writing to the duke of Shrewsbury, 
deprecating the disgrace of his son-in-law, and the dissolu- 
tion of parliament. 


© June 19. — My Lord; The constant friendship there has always been 
between us encourages me to unburthen myself to you in this juncture, 
when every post brings fresh alarms of the removal of my Lord Sunder- 
land. °Tis not his relationship to me, and the kindness I have for him 
that concerns me, so much as the effect it may have on the queen's xer- 
vice and the public ; for as such a step will generally be thought to be 
aimed at, and must of course reflect upon me, it will, in a great measure, 
render me incapable of being useful to her majesty’s affairs, either at 
home or abroad. This is what I have solely at heart, and shall ever be 
unalterable in my duty and zeal for it. I own to you, were it not at thia 
critical juncture, when, with the blessing of God, we have so fair a pros- 
pect of putting a happy end to this long and expensive war, which, I 
think, notbing but our own uuiditomete diciines at home can prevent, I 
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should be much less concerned ; for I am persuaded the insolency of the 
French, under their languishing circumstances, is chiefly owing to the 
advantage they hope to reap from thence. ‘lhere is another thing, I find, 
makes a great noise in Holland, and that is, the report of a new parlia- 
ment, which, I am confident, would be such a damp to the Dutch, as our 
enemies would not fail likewise to reap great advantages from, I must, 
therefore, entreat you to reflect seriously on the present situation of our 
affairs, both at home and abroad, and that you will give your helping 
hand, to prevent the mischiefs that are threatening us. I expect particu- 
larly, from your friendship to me, that you will be a support to Lord 
Sunderland, and from your zeal for the queen’s service and the public, 
that you will use your endeavours that the parliament may die its natural 
death. I have not opened myself thus far to any one person whatever ; 
but as I have no reserve with my lord treasurer, you may communicate 
with him upon what I write; but as to Lord Sunderland, I chiefly de- 
pend upon your grace, because what his lordship could say on that occa- 
sion to the queen, might be taken more partial than coming from myself. 
I am, with great truth,” &c. 


Marlborough had scarcely written this humble letter, be- 
fore he was mortified with still farther accounts of the queen’s 
resolution to carry her threat into immediate execution. For 
at the latter end of May the treasurer received a message 
from the duke of Shrewsbury, that the queen was very press- 
ing to bring the affair of Lord Sunderland, which had long 
been the talk of the town, to a speedy conclusion, and that it 
was only delayed on account of the difficulty in appointing a 
successor. 

The refusal of Lord Poulett to accept the seals gave, as 
the treasurer observed, a little breathing time, but no more ; 
for on the 2nd of June, venturing to remonstrate with the 
queen, he obtained an unequivocal proof of her determination 
to accomplish her purpose. He said, “I cannot but take 
notice of the noise which your Majesty's intentions make 
in this particular, and represent the very ill consequences 
which I think will necessarily follow from doing an act which 
must unavoidably make the Duke of Marlborough very un- 
easy, at this time especially, when the fate of all Europe 
depends upon his being encouraged and heartened. As for 
my part, I have so much dread of the effect which this will 
have upon the duke in particular, and upon all the other 
officera in general, who are abroad, that I do think I should 
not do my duty without saying this much upon this subject.” 
“ The Duke of Marlborough,” the queen replied,“ is too rea- 
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sonable to suffer a thing of this kind to do so rauch prejudice 
to himeelf and to the whole world, by taking it to heart; and 
surely nobody knows better than the duke and yourself the 
repeated provocations which I have received from Lord Sun- 
derland.” The manner of the queen plainly showed that the 
representations of her minister inade no impression; but he 
ventured importunately to insist against the unseasonable 
precipitation of this step, and added, that there would not 
even be time to acquaint the Duke of Marlbourough with it. 
This observation had some effect, and the queen authorised 
the treasurer to acquaint lim with her intentions, though 
she had neither appointed the time nor the successor. 

In communicating this information to the duke, the trea- 
surer observed: “‘ Upon the whole, if Ihave any knowledge 
of the queen, this blow will come in some short time, but, 
perhaps, will be delayed till you can write any thing which 
you have a mind to say upon it. Iam very incapable of 
advising you in any thing of this kind. But because I think 
you will expect I should say something, I think you should 
have no scruple in letting the queen see, you cannot but 
look upon this thing, at this time, as a particular hardship 
and mortification to you, and pressed upon her for that rea- 
sou by your enemies. But that, after having had the honour 
to do some successful services to her majesty and your 
country, you must beg leave to look upon your enemies as 
her enemies, and, therefore, will not suffer their provocations 
to hinder you from acting, while you continue in the field, so 
as may be most for her service and the good of your country.” 

Farther accounts contributed still more to augment his 
forebodings, and, on the 17th of June, he wrote to the duke: 


«T am to acknowledge the favour of yours of the 12th, with a private 
letter to myself. In the former there is not much to answer, I did 
not send it to the queen, but took notice to her that you were more 
out of humour thin ordinary, upon the reports that came over every 
post from hence, She did not seem very willing to enter upon that subject. 

* What you say in your private letter, of our endeavouring to gain 
time, is certainly right, and every week we can delay the blow here, is a 
visible advantage to us; and, therefore, I hope your answer to my last, 
about the affair of Lord Sunderland, will furnish me with some notion or 
help to break that blow which still threatens, and I will, therefore, 
according to you commands, endeavour to make use of the duke of 
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Shrewsbury as far as he will let me make use of him, But he is pretty 
mysterious, and seems in every conversation as if he wished for help, and 
wanted help from us, but without ever explaining against whom that 
help is wanted. Only he said to-day, that he believed that the duke of 
Somerset stayed away on purpose, in hopes the affair of Lord Sunderland 
might be ended, before his return, or that he might have room to impute 
it to other people, and tell as many lies upon it as he thought fit. 

“ As you seem inclined to follow my advice, in not being provoked to 
any rashness or precipitation, by any rumours from hence, so I will obey 
your commands in not being wearied out of my life, as Jong as flesh and 
blood can endure it. But if you find yourself under a necessity, for your 
own sake, of serving abroad, as well as you can to the end of the cam- 
paign, notwithstanding the provocation you have every day from hence 
to the contrary, why might you not write plainly to the queen or the lord 
chamberlain, that it is not right to presume too far upon a man’s good 
temper? and if he has so much mastery of himeelf as to resist such pro- 
vocations, it is still a farther reflection upon those that can be persuaded 
to give them to him.” 


The letter enclosed from Lord Somers is worthy of parti- 
cular attention.* It is querulous and discouraging, and 
shows the effect produced by the queen's attentions and the 
artifices of Harley, even on this upright patriot and able 
statesman. Without adverting specifically to the intended 
removal of Sunderland, it indirectly announced the abandonr 
ment of his cause by the Whigs, and contained 4 strong 
recommendation to Marlborough to repress his resentment, 
and not to suffer this last and most galling indignity to drive 
him from the service. 


« June 17,— My Lord; Ihave been confined to my chamber for near 
a month ; and as in that time I have seen several things pass, and feared 
many more, likely to pass at home; so I have had full leisure to consider 





* Somers was the head of the Whigs; eminent for talents and public 
services. In common with other leading men of his party, the ascendency 
of the Marlboroughs had become obnoxious to him. Of course he became 
no favourite with the duchess, After speaking favourably of Lord Chan. 
cellor Cowper, she says of Somers, —‘“ My lord Somers had the reverse 
of that behaviour, for though he courted me a great while, in order to get 
the Whigs into employments, visiting me, and if I met him in the streets, 
or on the road, by chance, he would stand up as if I had been the queen, 
yet after I had teazed the queen to bring him into a great post, I think 
it was the lord president, he never made me but one single visit, though 
I had never one dispute or quarrel with him, nor took any more notice 
of me after I was out of my employments than if he had never heard of 
me."— Ep 
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alone, the critical circumstances of affairs abroad, which cannot but be 
much influenced by what is doing in England. Our enemies will not be 
in good earnest for peace, when they see us so busy in doing their busi- 
ness for them; and our friends can never think it reasonable to depend 
upon so wild a people. While the expectations of the campaign amuse 
the world, every body isin suspense; but as soon as that draws towards an 
end, and the time of preparation for another year comes near, the Dutch 
will begin to speak after their old manner, of their being exhausted ; and 
what language we shall be able to use for their encouragement, or our 
own, | fear, is too easy to foresee | Whatever way I turn my eyes, I can 
discern no hopeful appearance, but from the army which your grace com- 
mands, and for no longer time than till that army must go into winter 
quarters. You have done wonders for us, and I hope you are reserved 
to complete them ; and I am sure you will do all that is possible, It is 
very natural to say, then, why is the Duke of Marlborough so imperti- 
nently interrupted, when he has the care of all Europe upon him? I 
have, I must confess, but little to say for myself, unless it be the owning, 
as J have done already, that I can see no reasonable ground of hopes, but 
from what your grave is able to perform this summer; and, therefore, to 
beg that you will have that just regard to the glory you are possessed of, 
as not to let any resentment, or any contrivance, how artful soever, put 
you out of the way of carrying it on, to all the perfection it is capable of 
receiving. That will be to gratify your enemies. The most effectual 
and the most certain way of finally disappointing them and punishing 
them is, to take no notice of what they do, but to go on to make the 
utmost use of this opportunity, that so, hy God's blessing, you may bring 
peace with you, and come home crowned with laurels ; and then you may 
despise them, and restore us once more to our senses. These, J hope, are 
your purposes, and that they may have this issne, is the most sincere 
desire of him, who is with all sincere respect, my lord,” &c. 


This letter was sufficient to convince Marlborough that 
Sunderland would be sacrificed by the Whigs, who did not 
seem inclined to risk their own places for his preservation. 
He also received communications from Mr. Walpole, strongly 
questioning the sincerity of the duke of Shrewsbury, hinting 
at the lukewarmness of the treasurer, severely reprobating 
the tameness of the Whigs, in suffering the removal of their 
colleague, and predicting its fatal and inevitable conse- 
quences. 


“ June 2.— The town has been this week in a new ferment about 
alterations, and, particularly, Lord Sunderland was on Wednesday posi- 
tively said to be out. Your grace must have better accounts of these 
things than I can give you; but it is plain to me, from my observation, 
that Mr. Harley and Mrs. Masham have the chief and almost sole influ- 
ence upon the queen. The duke of Shrewsbury is with them, and when 
I see it, I shall believe that he differs with Mr. Harley as much as be 
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pretends, which I believe, is not much neither, In my poor opinion, 
there never was any thing of half the consequence as removing Lord Sun- 
derland, talked on so long, without some industry to obviate a blow that 
strikes directly at the Whigs, and can scarce be thought on without regard 
to your grace, to whom I have such obligations and such a perfect honour 
for, that, let what will happen, you shal) solely depend upon and govern 
me,” 

“ Whitehall, June 6. —1 think our affairs here at home in a most un- 
accountable situation, Lord Sunderland, it is agreed by all, is to be 
removed, and by none endeavoured to be saved,* I don’t know what 
this means; but I am sure it must end in the dissolution of this parlia- 
ment, and in the destruction of the Whigs; and I wish to God your grace 
and Lord Godolphin can be safe in these circumstances. I cannot tell 
whether you have been acquainted that Lord Somers has written to Lord 
Townshend, to bring about, if he can, that the pensionary should write 
to Count Gallas, upon the reports that are abroad of the changes expected 
here, and to represent the fatal consequences that may attend such a step, 
and how far the States may be induced thereby to make an ill peace. 
This surely must make an impression upon the queen, or at least leave 
such a weight upon those, whose advice is now taken, that certainly the 
duke of Shrewsbury is much altered, if Mr. Harley can prevail on him, 
who is, at present, the only visible minister, to take such a step. Your 
grace is better advised; but I am fully of opinion, that if you can con- 
ceive that the lord treasurer is backward upon this occasion, too much 
cannot be mid to quicken him, And pardon an over zeal, that thinks 
the saving of Lord Sunderland deserves the utmost industry, which can 
alone preserve the parliament upon which the Whigs entirely depend ; 
and I am afraid your grace has no surer friend. But let what will 
happen, I am entirely devoted to your service, and will for ever be so," 


In a subsequent communication, the treasurer also empha~ 
tically exclaimed, “The affair of Lord Sunderland hangs over 
us still, like a cloud ready to break upon our heads, notwith- 
standing all that has been yet said, to show the fatal conse- 
quences that must necessarily attend it.” He also repeats 
his exhortation, to apply to the duke of Shrewsbury, with 
hopes that his representations might suspend, if not avert, 
the blow. These proofs of the fatal want of spirit and union 


* Three weeks before these accounts reached the duke, Mr. Craggs 
had already announced the abandonment of Sunderland by the Whigs. 
« The Junta have seen their very best friend in danger, without so much 
as attempting a rescue; and I have taken the liberty to tell them so. and 
they do not so much as attempt to give reasons to the contrary. But I 
am afraid their interest is very weak, and then the best understandings go 
for very little; but an honest attempt is in every body’s power, and even 
that will give great satisfaction to noble minds, — Letter from Mr. Creggu 
to the Duchess. 
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among the Whigs affected the sensitive mind of the duke to 
the highest degree, and drew from him a feeling letter to the 
duchess. 


“ June 15.— For my own part, I am only thinking how I may soonest 
get out ofall business. All my friends write me that I must not retire, 
and I myself think it would do great mischief, if I should quit before the 
end of this campaign. But after the contemptible usage I meet with, 
how is it possible to act as I ought to do? Would not you have, some 
time ago, thought any body mad that should have believed it would ever 
have been in the power of Mr. Harley and Mrs. Masham to make the 
Whigs to remain tamely quiet. They are mistaken if they think this is 
to go no farther than the mortifying of you and me; for their ruin, and 
a new parliament, is most certainly the scheme. For my own part, [ 
have nothing to advise; for if the Whiga suffer Lord Sunderland to ba 
removed, I think in a very short time every thing will be in confusion.” 


By the next post Marlborough received the queen’s mes- 
sage with the deepest affliction ; and, in conformity with the 
advice of his friend, the treasurer, wrote an ostensible letter, 
for the purpose of being communicated to her majesty. 


“ June 20,—My Lord; I have received the favour of yours of the 13th. 
What, by her majesty’s commands, you acquaint me concerning Lord 
Sunderland, has given me so much trouble, that I have had no rest since 
the receipt of your letter. You can be my best witness with what con- 
stant zeal, duty, and tenderness I have, for these many years, served the 
queen; and though this winter I met with mortifications, I was resolved 
to bear every thing as far as, with honour, I could, in order to finish this 
war with the success and glory it has hitherto been carried on. This 
consideration not only made me bear, but also consent to the desire of 
the queen, for the making Mr. Masham and Mr. Hill generals, though 
neither had just pretensions. I am sorry Lord Sunderland is not agree- 
able to the queen; but his being, at this time, singled out, has no other 
reason but that of being my son-in-law. When this appears in its true 
light, I am very confident every man in England will be sensible that my 
enemies have prevailed to have this done, in order to make it impossible 
for me, with honour, to continue at the head of this glorious army, that 
has, through the whole course of this war, been blessed by God with 
surprising successes. I beg and conjure you to use such powerful instances 
to the queen that she may be sensible, before it is too late, that the re- 
quest I now make is much more for hers and the public good than for 
any consideration of ease to myself, What I desire ia, that she would be 
pleased to defer the removal of Lord Sunderland till the end of this cam- 
paign, and then she may have the winter before her, to take measures 
with the allies for the command of this army, on which, in a very great 
measure, depends not only the welfare of England, but of all Europe. 
This is what I beg, in reward of all my faithful services; if it must 
be otherwise, and that nothing but my immediate retiring wi!l content 
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those that have at this time the power, I must submit with the satisfac- 

tion that every body must be sensible of my readiness to have served, 

if it might have been allowed with honour. When you have read this 

ibe to the queen, I desire you will keep it for my justification after my 
th,” 


Before this letter reached its destination, Harley had taken 
every precaution to counteract the effect of the expected re- 
monstrance. He had found it no difficult matter to divide 
the Whigs, who were already at variance among themselves. 
One object of apprehension, however, still remained, — the 
dread lest Lord Somera, resuming his former energy, should 
infuse a spirit into the heterogeneous body of which he was 
the organ and leader, and by his authority unite the whole 
administration into one compact and irresistible phalanx. 
But, his integrity being unquestionable, and his attachment 
to his party too firm to be directly shaken, the influence of 
the sovereign was artfully employed to soften and neutralise. 
his opposition. On the 12th of June he was closeted by the 

ueen, who, after announcing her intention to dismiss Lord 

underland, added, “I am well aware that your lordship will 
be very much concerned at this resolution, and, therefore, I 
have thought proper, as a mark of my confidence, to notify 
it to you myself. I do assure you, however, at the same 
time, that I am entirely for moderation, and do not intend to 
make any farther alterations, But this is a resolution which 
I have long taken, and nothing shall divert me from it.” 
Awed by her manner and determined tone, he faintly repre- 
sented the fatal consequences which would result from the 
removal; but more strongly remonstrated against the disso- 
lution of the parliament, which, he conceived, would in- 
evitably follow. The queen appeared to concur in his senti- 
ments; but, after a long conversation, he withdrew, without 
the smallest hopes, as he himself declared, of saving Lord 
Sunderland.* 

On the following day the treasurer received the duke’s 
ostensible letter, waited upon the queen, and read it to her, 
anticipating a favourable effect from this pathetic appeal to 
her feelings. But it seemed to make no other impression 
than to create an uneasiness, from the consideration that the 
projected removal would be rendered more difficult, and the 


Letter from Godolphin, Tuesday, June 24, 
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consequences more fatal. The cold manner in which she 
listened convinced him that no arguments which he could 
employ would produce a change in her resolution. He there- 
fore founded his principal reliance on the influence of the 
duke of Shrewsbury. But here he was equally disappointed ; 
for on reading the letter to him, the duke evinced the same 
coldness which the queen had manifested, accompanied with 
@ seeming surprise, that, to use his owy expression, it should 
be taken so tenderly by the Duke of Marlborough. The 
treasurer, on quitting him, discerned no glimpse of pro- 
bability that any argument would induce the queen to defer 
her intention. 

The hapless minister was subjected to farther mortifications 
when he communicated the letter to Lord Somers. This 
peer seemed, indeed, extremely moved and amazed, that it 
should have no more effect, but added, that nothing would se 
much gratify the enemies of the Duke of Marlborough as his 
retiring ; and, if he would have the temper to rise above their 
malice, and end this campaign, with that glory and success 
which the beginning promised, it would be a sure way to tri- 
umph over them at his return. ‘This, he said, was best both 
for preserving his reputation and interest, but allowed that 
it was a very hard doctrine to flesh and blood. 

The only remaining hope of the treasurer rested on a 
meeting of the ministers and their partisans, which was to 
be held on the ensuing day at the house of the duke of De- 
vonshire; but the secret advisers of the queen, dreading the 
ill effects of any farther delay, prevailed on her majesty to 
carry her design into immediate execution. On the same 
evening, she announced her fixed determination to the trea- 
surer. 

“ Tuesday, June 13. — Just before I saw you I had sent for Mr. Secres 
tary Boyle, in order to give him my directions to fetch the seals from 
Lord Sunderland; and I do not see why the Duke of Marlborough’s 
letter should make me alter my resolution, unless I could agree with him 
that 1 had done him hardships, which I am not conscious to myself that 
I have, and I cannot think but all impartial people will be of the same 
opinion. It is true, indeed, that the turning a son-in-law out of his 
office may be a mortification to the Duke of Marlborough ; but must the 
fate of Europe depend on that, and must he be gratified in all his desires, 
and I not in so reasonable a thing as parting with a man whom I took 
inta my service with all the uneasiness imaginable, whose behaviour tq 
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me has been so* ever since, and who, I must add, is, I believe, obnoxious 

to all people, except a few. I think the Duke of Marlborough’s pressing 

so earnestly that I should delay my intentions is using me very hardly 3 

and I hope both he and you, when you have considered this matter more 

mene and impartially, will not wonder that I do not comply with hia 
lesires.” 


On the receipt of this letter, late in the evening, the trea- 
surer wrote an answer, again strongly deprecating any further 
mortification to the Duke of Marlborough, and hinting that 
these vexations would compel him to withdraw from a com- 
mand, which he could no longer hold with honour to himeelf, 
or advantage to his country. He then declared that he him- 
self must follow the example. The queen was alarmed lest 
the execution of his threat should rouse the Whigs from their 
lethargy, and disconcert her future projects. She, therefore, 
addressed herself to the feelings of Godolphin, and appealed 
to his patriotic passion for the glory of his country, and his 
concern for the reputation of his friend. 


“ Wednesday morning, nine o'clock. —I received your letter last night, 
just as I was going to bed, to which I can say no more than what I did 
on that subject, in my last, continuing of the same opinion, only that I 
have no thoughts of taking the Duke of Marlborough from the head of 
the army, nor, I dare say, any body else. If he and you should do so 
wrong a thing, at any time, as to desert my service, what confusion might 
happen might lie at your door, and you alone would be answerable, and 
nobody else. But I hope you will both consider better of it, Yesterday in 
the afternoon Mr. Secretary Boyle came to me, and I then ordered him 
to gothis morning to Lord Sunderland for the seals, which I think proper 
to acquaint you with, before you hear it from other hands, and to let you 
know Lord Dartmouth is the person I intend to give them to, whom I 
hope you will approve of."T 


This artful appeal made a deep impression on the mind of 
the treasurer; he smothered his indignation, and, reluctantly 
acquiescing in the proposed change, consented to retain his 


* A word omitted, probably, wrong. 

+ Some notice has been previously (Vol. I. pp. 52. 260.) given of 
Sunderland's character. He was the energetic agent of the Whig party, 
and a man of elevated principles, but of an imperious and untractable tem- 
per. Neither his politics nor conduct were ever wholly acceptable to 
Marlborough. On his dismissal from office a pension was offered him by 
way of compensation, which he nobly declined. His celebrated answer, 
“that if he could not have the honour to serve his country, he would not 
plunder it,” must have startled his less scrupulous contemporaries, and 
in the ears of many must sound strangely in our days. — En, 
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office. He, at the same time, resumed the opinion, which he 
had previously adopted, that the resignation of the general 
would be attended with inevitable destruction, and employed 
his influence over his colleagues to concur in preventing so 
fatal a measure. At the meeting held at the house of the 
duke of Devonshire, all agreed in the same sentiments, and 
thus Sunderland fell a victim, no less to the weakness and 
impolicy of his colleagues than to the pusillanimity of Godol- 
phin. The result of their deliberations was a memorial signed 
by all the principal members of administration*, excepting 
the dukes of Somerset and Shrewsbury. It was drawn up 
in the most impressive terms, exhorting the general to forego 
his resentment, and to retain the command, for the welfare 
of England and Europe, concluding that they looked upon 
his continuance at the head of the army as the most neces- 
sary step to prevent the disgolution of the parliament; and 
that his resignation would be the greatest satisfaction to his 
enemies.f 

Before Marlborough received this memorial, he replied to 
the communications of the 18th from the treasurer, announc- 
ing the dismission of his son-in-law. 

« June 30, — I have this morning received yours of the 13th, by which 
I see mine of the 20th was come to you, and that what I so earnestly 
begged was no ways agreeable. I am not conscious of any fault I have 
ever committed to the queen, but I fear many towards God; and if that 
may be allowed for, by mortifications to me in this world, I ought cheer- 
fully to submit. God forbid that any action of mine should turn to the 
prejudice of the queen, or the public welfare of Europe. I think any 
usage to Lord Sunderland or myself ought not to be considered, when 
that is in questiun, and you may assure the queen my last steps shall be 
by me endeavoured to be full of duty, as all my former have been; and 
if it depended upon me, I should return with success, as [ have done 
almost every year during the war, which is at this time much to be 
wished, since the French seem not to desire peace.” 

In the extreme agitation of mind, caused by such accumu- 
lated mortifications, he gave vent to his feelings, in a tone of 
unusual despondency. 

* Lord Chancellor Cowper; Lord Treasurer Godolphin; Lord President 
Somers; the duke of Newcastle, lord privy seal; the duke of Devonshire, 
lord high steward; Lord Orford, first lord of the Admiralty; Lord Bali. 
fax, auditor of the Exchequer ; and Secretary Hoyle. 


+ This memorial is printed in the Conduct, moi in all the contemporary 
histories. 
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To Lord Godolphin. : 

June 29. — We have received at the same time from England the twc 
mails of the 26th and SO0th. The French army has repassed the Scarpe, 
the day before yesterday, so that they have obliged us to change our camp. 
I believe their chief design is, to destroy all the forage about Arras, to 
make, as much as in them lies, that siege impracticable. The duke of 
Berwick is gone post to Paris, and I suppose from thence to Dauphiné, 
where the campaign ought to be begun; but I do not expect much on 
that side nor on the Rhine, God knows what we shall be able to do 
more in this country. As it is like to be my last campaign, I hope he 
will bless us with some farther success, and that things may be made 
easier for those that shall succeed me; for, as it now is, my head is per- 
petually hot, This, joined with the disagreeable things I received from 
England, makes me every minute wish to be a hermit. When you have 
read this letter pray burn it; for my desire is, that nobody should know 
my complaints, but that the world may continue in their error of thinking 
me a happy man; for I think it better to be envied than pitied, for there 
is no such thing as good-nature left in this world.” 


The same religious aspiration after retirement, is mani- 
fested in a letter to the duchess, written on the day of thanks- 
giving for the reduction of Douay. 


“ July 7.— Yesterday being thanksgiving day, I was in devotion, and 
earnestly hope God will furgive what is past, and strengthen our hearts ; 
so that for the time to come we may bear with patience the ingratitude 
we have met with, which he no doubt, io due time, will punish; for we, 
I fear, have so justly merited his anger, but no ways have we deserved 
this usage from the queen. We must look upon this correction of his 
as a favour, if it atones for our past actions, As I would not be a fa- 
Yourite, were it in my power, my daily prayers shall be that you and I 
might be so strengthened by his grace, that the remainder of our lives 
might be spent in doing good, by which we might at last be acceptable 
tohim. You do not give any account of how you are to pass this 
summer: I should hope it would be with your children, as much as pose 
sible, so that you might not be alone, which might give you so much 
occasion for the spleen. Whilst the queen is at Windsor, I should think 
you should avoid being at the lodge; but pray do whatever shall make 
you most easy.” , 


In the midst of these perturbations, Marlborough had 
received the memorial of the lords, accompanied by similar 
exhortations from the treasurer and from his son-in-law, with 
feelings of the most poignant kind; but, before he replied, 
he unbosomed his mind to his wife. 

“ July 3. — However uneasy or disagreeable it may be to me to con= 


tinue in the hurry of business, I have not been so blind with passion but 
that I foresaw the impossibility of my retiring at this time, without in- 
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evitable ruin to the whole; so that I will comply with the desire of the 
lords. But I am in no ways convinced that my continuing will save the 
parliament; for Mr. Harley and his friends know the whole dependa on 
that, and if the managing of the duke of Shrewsbury can prevent tliat 
blow, I should think it worth while. At this distance I may judge 
wrong, but I must always let you know my opinion. After what has 
passed, I should think this will not find you in London. 

“T have had an information concerning Lord Somers, which I would 
trust nobody but yourself with, and that can’t be till we meet. Be upon 
your guard as to what you say to him, and let nobody know that I have 
given you caution. 

* * * * * * 

“ For God's sake let me beg of you to be careful of your behaviour, 
for you are in a country amongst tigers and wolves. You have my 
wishes, and shall have my company whenever I can be master of myself. 

“ Since my last, the French plenipotentiaries bemg, with a good deal 
of insolence, returned to Paris, I suppose in England, as well as here, we 
must not think of peace for some time. My mind is very uneasy, but I 
dare not vent my grievances, for most certainly my letters are opened ; 
so that you must not expect long letters. But be assured that my heart 
and soul are yours.” 


Soon afterwards, he replied to the memorial. 


“ My Lords; “ Camp, July 5. 

“1 am extremely obliged to you for the favour of your letter of the 
14th of the last month, and must own to have been very uneasy of late 
at what was threatened and has now happened to Lord Sunderland, not 
only for his own merits and the relation he bears to me, from whence it 
may be zhought I was aimed at with the same blow, but more particularly 
for the sake of the public, which ought to be our chief concern. No- 
thing could lessen my grief so much as your friendly partaking with me, 
and as I shall ever be ready to own it in the most sensible manner, so [ 
shall always have a just regard for the advice you give me, of which I 
can show no greater instance than by continuing my endeavours with the 
same zeal and duty in the service of the queen and my country, that 
those who do not wish me well may see nothing can make me depart from 
either, and the others be encouraged to follow my example. This I am 
the rather induced to, for that you tell me it may tend toward pre 
venting the dissolution of the present parliament, on which 1 think, 
truly, our all in a great measure depends; and in hopes, with the bless 
ing of God, we and our friends may be able to weather the storm that 
threatens us, which, under him, may be entirely owing to your prudent 
Management. I am, with great sincerity, my lords,”* &c. 





* The draught of this circular letter is in the hand-writing of Car- 
donel, with a few interlineations in the duke’s hand, which are here 
marked in italics. He substitutes thought for inferred; lessen for ale 
wiate ; partaking for sympathising ; and depart for deviate. 
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In his letters to Lord Sunderland and Mr. Walpole, he 
seemed to have lost his former spirit, and to have already 
imbibed the temporising policy, so strongly recommended in 
the memorial, as well as in the letters of the treasurer. 


“ Camp, July 5. — My Lord; I am extremely obliged to you for the 
favour of yours of the 14th of June, and know you must have heard 
from other hands the uneasiness I have been under of late on your ac- 
count, as well as the pains I have taken to prevent what has now hap- 
pened, not only for your sake, but likewise for the public. I am sorry 
to see by your letter our new great man should have played so unfriendly 
@ part in this business, However, if you would be advised by me, you 
and all our friends should endeavour to temporise, not only with him, 
but even with any others they may have reason to suspect play the same 
game. For my own part, there is nothing I desire so much as to retire; 
but you know how positively the contrary is insisted on at this juncture, 
by those whose advice my own inclinations as well as my obligations to 
them would lead me to follow; and the continuing of the present par- 
liament, on which, I think, all depends, being the chief motive, I wish a 
good peace would enable me to do it. Till then, nothing under God, 
but the prudent management of our friends, can prevent the storm that 
threatens us.” © 


We insert two letters to the treasurer and the duchess, 
and one to the duke of Shrewsbury, which he wrote at the 
earnest request of his friend. They will mutually explain 
each other. 

To Lord Godolphin, 

“T take the liberty of putting several Jetters under your cover, rather 
than to let the messenger deliver them; that to the lords you will give 
yourself, and for Lady Marlborough, from henceforward I shall send it 
always under your cover, for I hope she will not be prevailed upon to 
come to town; for, in my opinion, the intercuurse of letters between the 
queen and herself has no other end than making things worse. The en- 
closed, which I send open, to the duke of Shrewsbury, I leave it to your 
discretion of giving or not giving, for if he be afraid of living civilly with 
Lady Marlborough, I can have nothing to do with him; on the other 
side, I think the consequence of preserving this parliament is of so much 
consequence to the queen and nation, that | would omit nothing that 
could be in my power; for I am as sure as I can be of any thing in this 
world, that if this parliament be broke, the queen's glory and interest ia 
Jost both in Holland and the empire, the fatal consequences of which 

ou can best judge; so that let me, as a faithful friend, beg of you that 
f you can help this fatal step you will do it; if not, that you will give 
demonstrations of its being done contrary to your advice, so that when 





* By the same post he wrote briefly in the same strain to Mr. Wal- 
pole. —See Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. ti. 4to, p. 31. 
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men shall return to their wits, the true authors may meet with their re- 
ward. If you think it can be of any use, you may let the duke of 
Shrewsbury kuow my opinion of a new parliament. This going by a 
safe hand, Ido not make use of the cipher; otherwise, I shall never 
fail, believing Mr. Harley has it in his power and inclinations to open my 
letters at the Post-office.” 

To the Duchess. 


“ July 5.— Colonel Panton returned this morning, and I find by yours 
that you are returned into the country, which I am glad of, for you must 
have less disagreeableness than when you are near the court. 

« The behaviour of the duke of Shrewsbury and his lady to you are true 
marks of what may be expected by you and me from the queen. However, 
I think all that is good depends upon the preservation of parliament. I 
shall for some time, at least till the winter, be desirous that you would be 
of my opinion, that the Whigs should yet endeavour to take such mea- 
sures with the duke of Shrewsbury as might hinder him from being des- 
perate, by which parliament might be preserved. But if he will not be 
assisting in that, then the sooner the scabbard is flung away the better, 
I write by this messenger to Lord Sunderland to the same effect. Keep 
your temper, and if parliament continues, we will make some of their 
hearts ache, Iam, heart and soul, yours,” 


To the Duke of Shrewsbury. 


“ July 5.— My Lord; I have received the honour of your grace’s letter 
of the 16th, and at the same time that of Lord Dartmouth’s being in 
Lord Sunderland’s place. My age and circumstances make me not 
capable of tasting much pleasure, yet the assurances of your esteem and 
friendship give me great satisfaction. J am of opinion with your grace, 
that her majesty has not done this step to Lord Sunderland, with inten. 
tion to mortify me; but the world wlll consider him as my son. I shall 
speak very freely on this and every thing else when I shall have the 
happiness of being with you. I wish the time were nearer, I mean 
by my being able to return speedily with a peace; but I fear the alarm 
which has been given has so far encouraged our enemies, that they 
may less apprehend the continuance of the war, they having been always 
apt to flatter themselves. As I am convinced the queen does not 
personally mean any thing unkind to me in this change of Lord Sun- 
derland, 80 you may assure yourself that my behaviour shall be go~ 
verned by what I shall judge may be the most useful for hers and the 
public good. But nothing but time can convince the world of this 
truth, especially when an acquaintance of yours, I mean the duke of 
Argyle, to the few discontented officers that go near him, has, for some 
time, told them that the queen was weary of my services, which would 
quickly appear by the removal of Lord Sunderland. God knows my 
heart, that the true reason of the resolution I have taken of staying at 
the head of the army is the tender concern I have for the queen’s interest ; 
for I am, as to my fortune, so at ease, that nothing would be more agree- 
able to myself than a retired life, for the little time I have to live; and, 
upon my word, whenever her majesty's services can permit it, you shall 
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see me live very contented. But this is giving you too much trouble, se 
that I shall end this letter with the desire of ever remaining yours, &c. 

* Colonel Panton has this minute given me your grace’s of the 21st. 
T have now only time to return you my thanks.” 


After he had despatched this letter, he received the morti- 
fying information that his address to the duke of Shrewsbury 
produced no more effect than his appeal to the queen, though 
he was still recommended not to break off his amicable in- 
tercourse with his former friend. 


From Lord Godolphin. 


« July 2.—In my last, of last night, by the Holland post, I acknow- 
ledged the favour of your letters by this bearer, Colonel Panton. I have 
vanll the letter to the queen, and also that of Lord Townshend to me. It 
is next to impossible but they must make some impression; though I 
must own as little of that appears as is possible to imagine. I have also 
obeyed your commands in delivering your letter to the duke of Shrews- 
bury with my own hand, who, as you thought, showed it to me immediately, 
As to the first part of it, which related to Lord Sunderland, he said it 
came too late, and though it had come sooner, it would stil] have been 
too late ; for that it was not, in his opinion, possible for any body to stop 
that matter. As to the other point, relating to the change of parliament, 
he could not but allow some of the arguments I used to him to show the 
ruin and confusion that must necessarily bring upon all the affairs abroac, 
and, to say the truth, it would not less affect those at home. However, 
I think nothing is more certain, upon the whole, than that they are en+ 
tirely bent and resolved upon that thing, if the circumstances relating to 

and the influence such a step may be thought to have on that 
affair, will allow them to venture at it, And though those consequences 
which they have to apprehend seem pretty plain and reasonable to im- 
partial spectators; yet what determines them most of all is, that they 
venture more as to themselves, by not changing parliament than they 
ean do any other way. These are my thoughts, whatever the duke of 
Shrewsbury says to you himself, who promised to send me a letter this 
day, to return to you by Colonel Panton, I agree perfectly with you, 
that the duke of Shrewsbury is much the most reasonable of them all, 
and has now so much credit with Mre, Morley, that one would think he 
should look upon it as his interest to support the queen. And I can’t 
help thinking also, that he must like better, and have more inclinations to 
live well with you and me than with any body else; though at the same 
time, his bebaviour to Lady Marlborough seems very hard to reconcile 
with these notions of him. But I am not sure how far that may proceed 
from the certainty he may have of the queen’s averseness to, and dread 
of Lady Marlborough, and, therefore, thinks the least intercourse there 
is, the best for himself, till you return, and then, that there will be a 
necessity of putting that matter upon a better, or a yet worse foot, if 
that be possible, than it is at present. 

“Thus much as to the duke of Shrewsbury. As to the duke of 
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Somerset, though there yet continues a seeming fairness betwixt them 
two, yet his wings are very much clipped by the duke of Shrewsbury ; 
and he continues still in perfect coldness and distance with the Whigs 
and you.” 


Caar, XCIL — PreronpERaNnce OF THE Tories. — 1710. 


Irany thing could aggravate the insult offered to the Whigs 
by the removal of Lord Sunderland, it was the appointment 
of Lord Dartmouth as his successor. Though a nobleman of 
honour and integrity, his father had died in the Tower, 
where he was detained for his devotion to the exiled family; 
and the son, if not imbued with the same principles, was, at 
least, among the most zealous of the high church party ! 
Strange infatuation! that such a mark of hostility should 
not have roused the Whigs, dispelled their self-delusions, 
and instigated them to adopt that spirited resolution, which 
could now alone maintain the honour of their party, a 
prompt and dignified resignation, which might have averted 
their fall, or, at least, have prevented a disgraceful dis- 
mission, 

The disgrace of Sunderland made as deep a sensation in 
England as any change since the accession of Anne; be- 
cause the two parties which divided the public sentiment, 
had increased in violence and animosity. By the Tories, it 
was naturally hailed as the signal of victory. They laboured 
to avail themselves of the increase of royal favour and po- 
pular devotion, and of the antipathy which the sovereign 
and the majority of the nation manifested to the Whigs. 
They accordingly exerted themselves in promoting addresses 
from various counties and towns, in which the exploded 
doctrine of passive obedience was solemnly announced, of 
supporting the queen and the church of England against all 
republican, traitorous, factious, and schismatical opponents. 

These addresses poured in like a torrent from every quar- 
ter, and were feebly opposed by the few, which the Whigs 
were able to obtain. The exulting party, conscious of the 
influence which they had recently acquired in the grea: 
body of the nation, and the encouragement which they re- 
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ceived from ths avowed sentiments of the queen, met these 
weak and ill-concerted attempts with greater energy and 
etfect. Not only the principal agents in the political plot, 
but the Jacobites and high Tories, who had long abstained 
from attendance at court, now approached the royal pre- 
sence, and presumed publicly to compliment the queen on 
her liberation from the thraldom in which she had been held. 
The duke of Beaufort, in particular, said, “ Your Majesty is 
now queen indeed.” 

But although the tide of popular favour flowed in this 
direction ; yet the Whigs still found numerous partisans in 
every quarter of the kingdom, and, notwithstanding the 
apathy of their leaders, could not tamely behold the ap- 
proaching loss of their long-enjoyed popularity. 

As the moneyed men were chiefly of their party, they in- 
stantly caught the alarm; the funds experienced a rapid 
depression, and public credit was affected. The city of 
London partook of this feeling, and the following day a de- 
putation from the Bank, headed by the governor, Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcote, waited on the queen, to describe the in- 
jurious effect which the dismission of the secretary had pro- 
duced, and to represent that any future changes could not 
fail of doing much injury to public credit. ‘The queen re- 
plied in a manner calculated to dissipate the alarm, at the same 
time coupled with an indirect censure on this interference. 
She said, “Ihave for some time resolved to remove the 
earl of Sunderland, for particular reasons of state. I have 
no present intention to make any farther changes, but should 
I alter any of my ministers, it shall be no prejudice either to 
the Bank or to the common cause.” 

This vague reply produced the effect which was intended. 
Being considered as a solemn promise, that the lord trea- 
surer was not to be removed, or the parliament dissolved, 
general confidence was restored; the funds gradually reco- 
vered from their temporary depression, and an opinion pre- 
vailed, that as no opposition had been manifested by the other 
members of administration, the appointment of the new secre- 
tary was not obnoxious. This opinion had a fatal effect on 
the interests of the Whigs; because it was an evident proof 
either of their weakness, their selfishness, or their impolicy. . 

The transfer of the seals created more sensation abroad 
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than among the friends of the ministry in England. The 
queen had, indeed, endeavoured to prevent the alarms 
which were beginning to spread among the allies, and to 
dissipate the unfavourable impressions, which the dismission 
of a Whig, and the appointment of a Tory minister were 
likely to create. With this view, Secretary Boyle, in com- 
municating this measure to the States, through Lord 
Townshend, directed him -to represent that it was not 
adopted with a view to diminish the credit of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; that it was also her Majesty’s intention not 
to make any farther changes, but to support the allies, and 
to carry on the war with the same vigour as before. The 
lord chamberlain also transmitted the same assurances, 
through Count Gallas, to the emperor. 

The treasurer, availing himself of the apprehensions en- 
tertained by the allied powers, laboured, through their inter- 
ference, to dissuade or deter the queen from future measures 
of the some fatal tendency. He requested Marlborough to 
persuade the pensionary and the emperor to represent to the 
queen the danger of any farther changes in tle cabinet, and 
in particular to deprecate the dissolution of parliament. In 
reply to this application, Marlborough observes — “I have 
writ to Lord ‘Townshend and the pensionary, as you de- 
sired. The latter is a very cautious man, and, I know, will 
not much care to trust M. Vryberg; but he is so sensible of 
our madnesses in England, that I am confident he will do 
every thing he can that he thinks can do good. He is of 
opinion that the methods the queen takes are what will make 
the king of France not think of peace.” In consequence of 
these suggestions, the States presented a remonstrance by 
their minister, Vryberg, in which, after thanking her Ma- 
jesty for her assurance, they preferred an appeal no less 
earnest against any further changes in the ministry, or the 
dissolution of the parliament, who had carried her glory to 
so great a height, and so zealously promoted the interest of 
her kingdoms and the welfare of Europe. This expedient, 
however, was fruitless, as the treasurer observes, — * [ 
commended Vryberg’s behaviour to you in my last; but I 
have learned since, both from Lord Halifax and Lord 
Somers, that what he said to the queen has given a handle to 
the duke of Somerset and the lord chamberlain to persuade 
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her Majesty that the States have taken too much upon them, to 
say any thing to her concerning parliament, and Lord Towns- 
hend will have some directions by to-morrow’s post, to take 
notice of that to the pensionary in the gentlest manner.” 

Marlborough, with his usual sagacity, foresaw that the 
farther interference of foreign powers would serve only to 
irritate the queen, and produce no solid advantage. In 
transmitting the resolution of the States to the duchess, he 
writes (July 10.), “ Prince Eugene, on this occasion has 
been very kind, and tells me that he is sure his court will act 
as I would have them. But I am of opinion, as in most 
things, the less one meddles the better.” 

‘There was, however, no need of any special application ; 
for the emperor had already anticipated the wishes of the 
treasurer. On the first intelligence of the intended altera- 
tion, Joseph wrote in the most affectionate terms to the duke, 
deprecating his resignation, and enclosing a letter to the 
queen. We cannot withhold this striking proof of the em- 
peror’s esteem and confidence. 


“ Vienna, July 16. — Illustrious cousin, and most dear prince, — The 
intelligence of the capture of Douay and fort Scarpe was more agree- 
able to me, because your highness*, in those letters, was pleased to 
congratulate me personally: whereas, the principal cause of congratula- 
tion re erted to yourself, as this success adds new glory to your fame, 
and will render your name more illustrious to posterity. But the joy 
which I received fram that messenger, is greatly diminished by the other, 
who conveyed from England the account of the change in the ministry ; 
and I am more grieved from its commencing with the dismission of Lord 
Sunderland, as he has in every stage of the war proved himself an able, a 
skilful, and faithful minister of the queen, and most friendly to the com- 
mon cause. Although I learn that this blow has, in consequence of his 
affinity to you, deeply affected your mind, yet I cannot be induced to 
credit a report, that your highness is meditating to resign your military 
command, and to retire from court; for what could happen more fatal 
to the public welfare, or what more pernicious to the allies? or what 
counsel could your highness adopt more detrimental to yourself, than, in 
the midst of your triumphs, and almost at the conclusion of the war, to 
desert the common cause, to throw away the merit of your former ser- 
vices, to excite the anger of the queen, to give scope to the vengeance of 
your enemies, and even to offend your beat friends ? 





* The original is “ dilection,” which is the address used by the 
emperor to princes of the German empire. It is here changed for an 
equivalent term, more familiar to English ears, 
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“ Can your affectionate heart, even for 2 moment, indulge the thought 
of such terrible calamities, both to the public weal and yourself? by 
which the whole fruits of the war, acquired with such labour and glory. 
would be exposed to the utmost peril; and the almost desperate cause of 
the enemy, tothe eternal reproach of your name, would resume new 
strength, not to be overcome by future exertions. I am willing to be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that you will continue firm to the public weal ; 
and be convinced that whatever aid, favour, or authority I can ever confer 
shall be given to you and yours, as the prince of Savoy will tell you 
more at large. I therefore send letters to the queen, imploring her by 
the common bond of our friendship, not to take any new measures at this 
season, nor prematurely to dissolve a parliament, which has so well de- 
served of Europe, and that she would still continue to consult the pre- 
sent ministry, particularly yourself and the Jord high treasurer, on whom 
great part of our public hopes and happiness depend. I hope that her 
Majesty will yield to my prayers; and, still more, that she will repel the 
sinister arts of those, who can hope to attain no honours, except by the 
subversion of the common cause, Moreover, I confirm to your highness 
the assurances of my benevolent regard.” * 

In the letter to the queen, the emperor addressed her Ma- 
jestyin firm but respectful terms, thanking her for the expla- 
nation, which she had been pleased to give of her motives in 
the dismission of Sunderland, and for disclaiming any inten- 
tion of farther alterations, which he strongly deprecated. 
His remonstrance on this delicate subject strikingly evinces 
the anxiety felt by all the allies, lest the perfect union, 
which had hitherto prevailed among them, should be shaken 
by any future changes; and he exhorted her, in the most 
earnest terms, to continue a ministry and parliament, 
whose counsels had so eminently promoted the success of the 
common cause. ‘ Your Majesty cannot,” he concludes, 
“find among your subjects any, who, in parliament, could 
better second your generous intentions; or could serve you, 
either in your councils or the management of your armies, 
with more zeal, fidelity, and universal approbation, than 
those who have the honour to be employed, and in whom 
you, as well as the allies, could place equal confidence.” 

The Duke of Marlborough was deeply affected with the 
kind expressions contained in the imperial epistle, and thus 
announces his satisfaction to Godolphin : — 

« August 2,—.I have received by this courier a very obliging letter fron 
the emperor. The only satisfaction I have is, that I meet with kind jus- 
* Officia) translation from the Latin original, 
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tice from those on this side of the water; so that if you can think of any 
thing, in which the States and the emperor can be of any use, you may 
depend upon their acting as shall be desired, not ouly now, but in the 
winter. I must again tell you, that, as far as my temper will permit 
me, I shall follow your directions; though if one half of what is writ me 
be true, I have been used most barbarously.” 


Joseph gave another proof of his implicit confidence in the 
duke, as appears from a private letter to the treasurer. 


“ The emperor having given positive orders to Count Gallas, to observe 
and follow all such directions, as he shall from time to time receive from 
you and me, I beg you will, as soon as you receive this, send for him and 
speak freely to him, by directing him what language he should hold to 
his brethren, and also to such of England, as you shall think proper for 
him to speak to. I am sure that he will never make use of your name, 
but do every thing in his master's. This is absolutely necessary, for 
reasons which cannot be given in this letter. You must direct him to 
seem to keep a strict correspondence with Vryberg, by which we shall 
find if the latter be sincere ; for I will answer for the honesty and secrecy 
of Count Gallas, and I beg you will be open and free with him, for very 
good use may be made of him; for he will speak to the duke of Shrews- 
bury, or any body else as you shall direct.” 


Neither the appeal of the emperor to the queen, nor 
the co-operation of Gallas produced any effect; and the 
observation of Marlborough was verified, that in these deli- 
cate affairs, the less foreign interference the better. The 
remark of the treasurer was no less confirmed, that all argu- 
ments and remonstrances, however plain and reasonable, and 
from whatever quarter they came, would have no effect, on 
account of the prejudices and delusions, with which the 
mind of the queen was possessed, that all representations of 
that nature, were artifices of the general and himself, con- 
trived, in concert with the allies, to alarm and frighten her.* 

The feelings of Marlborough were more deeply wounded 
by the removal of his son-in-law, because it gave rise to 
the renewal of those unamicable collisions}, to use the ex- 
pressions of a political writer, which involved the queen and 
the duchess in another epistolary litigation. The repetition 
of these female jars, however painful to record, is necessary 
to develope the plot of this political drama, 

Since the fatal interview at the palace of Kensington, all 


* Letter from Lord Godolphin, July 24. 
+ # The Other Side of the Question,’ by Ralph. 
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personal intercourse had ceased between her and the queen, 
and the duchess retired to her lodge at Windsor, as if to 
avoid all future altercation. But the violence of her temper 
would not suffer her to preserve that respectful silence, 
which was both prudent and dutiful, and was so strongly re- 
commended by her husband. 

In transmitting to the queen an official letter from the 
duke to the treasurer, who was absent at Newmarket, she 
took the opportunity of writing a long and acrimonious re- 
monstrance.* Adverting to the ill usage she had received 
at the last’ audience, she deprecated the removal of Lord 
Sunderland as a measure equally mortifying to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and injurious to the interests of the queen and 
the welfare of the country. After expatiating on the ser- 
vices of her husband, and her own zeal and merits, she 
reminded her Majesty of her former kindness to both; and 
to show the change which had taken place, enclosed several 
letters written by the queen, in the warmth of her affection. 
After censuring the duke and duchess of Somerset, as the 
causes of this change, she enclosed a confidential letter which 
he had formerly addressed to herself, and in which the queen 
was treated with little ceremony. She ascribed her own 
disgrace to the frankness with which she had given her 
opinions in favour of the Whigs, who had placed the queen 
on the throne, and against that party who were in the in- 
terest of the Prince of Wales. ‘These reproaches were ex- 
pressed in a disrespectful style; but the part of ‘her letter 
which was most offensive, was that relating to Mrs, Masham. 
With a characteristic degree of contemptuous irony, which, 
even to an equal would have been insulting, she attributed 
to this lady all the mischief which had occurred, or was 
likely to occur, and contended, that a dread of losing this 
favourite was the motive which had impelled the queen into 
the ungrateful and impolitic conduct she had manifested to- 
wards her zealous and faithful servants. She affected to 
treat with indifference the transfer of the royal favour to 
such a person; and after declaring with a mixture of scorn 
and independence, that she would never wish for any address 
against Mrs. Masham, for the sake of regaining her own in- 
fluence, she held forth an indirect threat, that the conduct 


* This letter is barely alluded to in the Conduct. 
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the queen was pursuing, might produce this very mensure, 
which would rot fail to gratify all who loved their country. 
She concluded by desiring the queen to return the letter of 
the duke of Somerset, which, for nonsense, ingratitude, and 
good spelling, she considered as worthy of preservation, as 
a great curiosity, and as being the production of so eminent 
a politician. 

The queen made no reply to this effusion, till the 12th of 
June, the very day preceding the removal of Lord Sunder- 
land, She then reproached the duchess, by letter, for break- 
ing the solemn promise made by herself and the duke, that 
she would never speak of politics, or even again mention 
the name of Mrs. Masham, and concluded by observing, 
“But I shall trouble you with a very short answer, looking 
upon it to be a continuation of the ill usage I have so often 
met with, which shows me very plainly what I am to expect 
for the future.” 

Shocked at the breach of trust, which the duchess had 
committed, in communicating the confidential letter of the 
duke of Somerset, and still more mortified to find that the 
effusions of her former tenderness had been treasured up by 
so irritable a woman, she added, in a postscript .—“ Ido 
not return the letters, knowing they can be of no use to you, 
but must desire all my strange scrawls may be sent back fo 
me, it being impossible they can now be agreeable to you.” 

Farther reports of her son-in-law’s approaching disgrace, 
joined to the tone of the queen's letter, drew from the duchess 
another expostulation in a no less acrimonious style. She 
testified her surprise at the queen’s short, harsh, and unde- 
served answer. She justified her own breach ‘of promise, 
in writing on politics and Mrs. Masham, by reminding the 
queen, that her Majesty herself had not fulfilled her own 
promise, of reading the narrative, which was presented in 
the preceding October, and giving a precise answer. She 
vindicated her present interference, on the plea that.it was 
her duty to make every effort, to prevent the extremities to 
which her Majesty was driving the Duke of Marlborough, 
at the very moment when he was hourly venturing his life 
for the service. She contended also, that it was justice to 
herself to vindicate her own character from the aspersions 
with which she had been loaded, particularly of attempting 
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to procure the removal of Mrs. Masham; but she again 
held forth an indirect threat of the dreadful account, which 
the favourite might be required to render, for her advice, to 
ruin a man who had won six pitched battles and ten sieges. 

’ With regard to the queen’s letters, she stated, that the re- 
fusal to return them would induce her to take a little better 
care of the rest, She expressed also surprise that the queen 
should retain the letter written by the duke of Somerset, 
and declared, that though it had made no impression on her 
Majesty, she could make other people ashamed for him, by 
showing it. To prove that she was not herself singular, in 
her opinion of this nobleman, she enclosed several letters, in 
which, we may suppose, his character was not treated with 
great respect, particularly one from Lord Rochester, who, 
she said, could not, in this case, be suspected of partiality. 
She added, “My concern for Lord Marlborough’s honour 
and reputation in the world, and the great trouble he ex- 
presses on this occasion, brings me to beg of your Majesty, 
upon my knees, that you would only defer this thing till 
there is peace, or an end of the campaign; and, after such 
an expression, your Ma‘esty can have no doubt of my ever 
entering into any thing that can displease you.” 

To this letter the queen did not condescend to reply, and 
with this altercation terminated all direct correspondence 
between them. 

This mass of mortifying intelligence, the dismission of 
his son-in-law, and the final breach between the queen and 
his wife, reached Marlborough at the same instant ; and we 
find him, in his correspondence, expressing his deep resent- 
ment at the harsh usage of the queen, and at the same time 
testifying his concern, that the duchess should have so im- 
prudently exposed herself to new mortifications. 


Cuap, XCIIJ. — Procress or tHe Campaign. — 1710, 


Nerrser the mortifications which Marlborough experienced, 
nor the prospects of those which he expected, abated his 
zeal, or relaxed his military operations. On the surrender of 
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Douay, it was the intention of the confederate generals ta 
besiege Arrus, one of the last in the triple chain of fortresses, 
which covered the north-western frontier of France, and 
thus at once to open a way to Paris. 

After devoting some days to the refreshment of the troops, 
Marlborough passed the Scarpe at Vitry on the 10th of July, 
and joining Eugene, the combined forces marched in the di- 
rection of Aubigny. Halting on the 11th, at Vimy, until 
their baggage and bread waggons, which had been retarded 
by the rains, came up. they reached, on the following day, 
the camp of Villers-Brulin, extending their right from the 
sources of the Lave along the Scarpe, while the left was 
stretched to the woods of Villers aux Bois, near the sources 
of the Lens. 

On reaching this position, they found that Marshal Villars, 
anticipating their design, had called in his detachments, in- 
creased his army from the neighbouring garrisons, and, 
quitting his camp between Arras and Oisy, had retired be- 
hind his new lines on the Crinchon, stretching from Arras 
towards the Somme. Deeming it impracticable, either to 
attack him in that strong post, or to invest Arras, while he 
occupied this position, with an equal force, they turned their 
attention to Bethune, the capture of which would facilitate 
the reduction of Aire and St. Venant, and thus establish a 
continued communication with Lille; while it would open 
the way to Abbeville, and intercept that of the enemy with 
Calais. The occupation of Hesdin, on the Canche, which 
had been long neglected, would leave no strong place be- 
tween them and the French coast. The skilful dispositions 
of Villars, however, prevented the execution of the project; 
and Marlborough acknowledged, with regret, the foresight 
and abilities of his able antagonist.* 

On the 13th, the confederate generals detached from tlre 
main army 20 battalions and 13 squadrons, who invested 
Bethune on the 15th. It was defended by M. Puy Vauban, 
nephew of the marshal, and contained a garrison of 9000 
men, The works were strong, but the necessary supplies for 
a protracted resistance were not fully provided. 

Two regular attacks were made, under generals Schulem- 


* Considerations on the operations for the rest of the amenge of 
1710, MS. — Memoires de Villars. 
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burg and J'agel ; and the cavalry destined for the siege were 
commanded by General Wood. The army of observation, 
under the two chiefs, returned to the camp of Villers-Brulin. 

When the allies had sat down before Bethune, Villars 
moved in eight columns upon Habarque, near Montenen- 
court. This march seemed to indicate a design of attacking 
the open position of the allies, who changed their front on 
the 20th, and placed their left at Mont St. Eloi, and the 
right at Le Comte, in advance of Houdain. In expectation 
of a battle, Marlborough and Eugene made their dispositions, 
called in the detachment under the prince of Hesse, which 
was posted in the vicinity of Lens, and drew reinforcements 
from the besieging army. On the Ist of August, Marl- 
borough advanced with a detachment to reconnoitre, and 
discovered that the enemy, instead of preparing to attack, 
were actively engaged in constructing new lines across the 
plain, from the rivulet Ugie towards the Somme, and forti- 
fying their centre at Avesnes le Comte. By means of this 
cordon of intrenchments, a new series of defences was esta- 
blished ; the interior of France was again covered from in- 
cursions; and the measures taken upon this spot gave rise 
to the celebrated mancuvres, which illustrated the next 
campaign.* . 

Having no intention to risk the fate of France by an en« 
gagement, Villars merely carried on a war of posts upon the 
flanks of the allies, behind his new position ; but these mea- 
sures could not save Bethune, which surrendered by capitu- 
lation, on the 28th of August, and the garrison were con- 
ducted to St. Omer on the following day. 

While the victorious general, in concurrence with hia 
illustrious colleague, Prince Eugene, was ardently promoting 
the glory of his country, and the welfare of the grand alli- 


* No doubt can be entertained that Villars acted with great ability i1 
this campaign, by avoiding a battle, which, if lost, would have risked th: 
fate of France, as well as by protecting the fortresses on the frontier, 
such as Arras and Ypres, the reduction of which would have exposed 
France more than that of the places captured by the allies, Nor did he 
dezerve Jess of his king and country, by preventing the expedition against 
the coast of France. Weare, therefore, concerned to find some of our 
historians severely censuring his military operations and representing the 
French troops as cowardly and panic-struck. 
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ance, England exhibited a scene of a most melancholy and 
degrading nature, 

A dissolution of political connections, and a separation of 
political interests, were rapidly approaching. The address 
of Harley was incaleulably successful. Having obtained the 
full confidence of the queen, and secured the support of the 
Tories, with the co-operation of the Jacobites, he continued 
to employ the agency of the dukes of Somerset and Shrews- 
bury, in deceiving and dividing the Whigs. Wharton, to 
use the expression of Mr. Maynwaring, had long been nib- 
bling with Mrs, Masham ; Orford was expecting the garter, 
through the influence of the duke of Shrewsbury; and the 
duke of Newcastle was on the most friendly terms with the 
two principal advisers of the queen, and hoped to retain his 
office of privy seal through their influence. 

But of all the members of the Junta, Halifax was the first 
who threw off the mask, and openly declared his defection. 
The secret counsellors of the queen induced her to confer on 
him the office of joint plenipotentiary at the Hague, from 
which, notwithstanding his repeated solicitations, he had been 
hitherto excluded, by the influence of Marlborough. The 
motive to this appointment, and the manner of effecting 
it, were equally disrespectful to the general. Halifax ac- 
cepted the place, without the least previous communication 
either to him or the treasurer, and did not affect to conceal 
that he owed it solely to the influence of the lord chamberlain.* 
The motive which was avowed for the nomination was no less 


* According to the duchess, “ there never was a falser man than Lord 
Halifax was.” But she blackened all the Whigs who abandoned the 
Marlboroughs, Her sketch of Halifax, however, is not unamusing. 
« The first thing,” says she, “ for which he was cried up fur was something 
from whence he was called Mouse Montagu. I do not know any other 
way to describe it; but it was extremely liked, and I think it was written 
in King James's reign, or the latter end of King Charles's. I do not 
know by whose means, but he got into the treasury, and Lord Godolphin 
raised his fortune, He read extremely agreeably, and having a good deal 
of that business to do, my Lord Godolphin was pleased with hin. I bee 
lieve he had some talents, particularly a great knack at making pretty 
ballads, But my lords Marlborough and Godolphin used to say the same 
thing of him as they did of Mr. Walpole—‘ that they were both uscf.l, 
but neither of them had any judgment.’ He loved dedications, and every 
thing of thet sort.” Correspondence of the Duchess af Marlboroug’, 
ii, 144.)— En. 
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provoking. It was urged, by the enemies of Marlborough, 
that he had exerted his influence over Lord Townshend, to 
obstruct the conclusion of peace, and that it was necessary 
to send over another plenipotentiary for the purpose of coun- 
teracting this scheme. It is, however, extremely singular to 
witness Godolphin, with fond credulity, expatiating on the 
good effects which he expected to result from this appoint- 
ment ; nor is it less singular to observe the other Whig lords 
acquiescing in the same opinion. 


“ July 3.— This letter going by Mr. Craggs, who is so well acquainted 
with the present state of our affairs here, will be shorter than I used to 
be by the ordinary post, I have instructed him to tell you it is my 
opinion our governors* do believe they have given so just occasion of 
offence to our present parliament that there can be no safety for them 
without having another, so constituted as to sanctify and approve what 
they have done; and the suoner they go about that the more likely they 
think themselves to succeed in it, and I think so too. But the difficulty, 
and the only one that lies in their way, is the condition of affairs abroad, 
and the little certainty they have of peace, for which they are so impatient, 
that they would fain persuade every body that you have no mind at all 
to peace, and that Lord ‘Townshend is guided by you upon this foot. I 
find by the queen this morning, and by Lord Halifax himself yesterday, 
that the lord chamberlain has prevailed with her majesty to add him im- 
mediately to Lord Townshend. This is yet a secret here to every body, 
and Mr, Craggs will not be able to say the least word of it to you; but 
as Lord Halifax has told me the story of that affair, I don’t dislike it at 
all, for he has given me his word and honour he will be entirely firm to 
the parliament; and, if so, he must be the means of bringing the duke of 
Shrewsbury and the Whigs nearer together, or he must lose himself, more 
than ever, with the queen and the duke of Shrewsbury. He has desired 
me to acquaint you with this history, and assure you, when he comes to 
Holland, he shall be proud to take your commands, in every thing, and 
never fail to show you all the honour and respect imaginable. He has 
said so much on these points to me that I am persuaded he will yet, either 
not go over, or go so as to be useful and serviceable to the parliament 
and the Whigs, without which, I think, he will absolutely ruin himself.” 


After this communication from the treasurer, the singular 
letter written to Marlborough by Lord Halifax, announcing 
his appointment, deserves a place : — 

« July 7.—My Lord,—I cannot express how much J am delighted, that 


‘our grace has been pleased to oblige me in preferring Captain Burton, 
being a mark of your favour to me: if I may be believed, 1 have been 





® Alluding to the duke of Shrewsbury and Harley. 
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more affected in being obliged to you, in several requests I have mada, 
than fond of the thing I asked. I could not help being much concerned; 
after all the endeavours I had used, and the success I had had in your 
service, to find myself gone so much backward in your esteem and friend- 
ship. Y hope now your grace will renew your former kindness to me; 
and the queen having been pleased to offer to send me over, to assist at 
the making of the peace, I shall have a particular occasion of showing my 
respect and deference for your grace. And as I shall not be willing to 
accept this commission till I see a better prospect of maintaining our 
credit at home, so I would by no means enter upon 80 nice an affair 
without the hopes of your favour and directions; and, if all the duty and 
observance I can pay your grace can deserve it from you, I will omit 
nothing to obtain it.” 


Marlborough, however, received information of the ap- 
pointment with equal concern and surprise, and not with the 
passive credulity of the treasurer. He could not be insensible 
to the want of confidence which Halifax had manifested, by 
accepting an appointment in the same clandestine manner as 
the duke of Shrewsbury, and he deeply felt the unjust re- 
proach which was conveyed in the motive assigned. To 
the duchess he expresses his surprise at this extraordinary 
event. 


“t July 24. — Since my last I bave had the pleasure of yours by Mr. 
Craggs, as also one of the 4th, by which I sce you were come to London. 
By the account Mr. Craggs* gives me of England, I think every thing 
that is bad may be expected. Lord Halifax being employed in the 
manner he is, it seeins to me very extraordinary, for I can’t yet compre- 
hend how it should be agreeable either to the Whigs or Tories; or that 
he himself, at this juncture, should care to be thus emplored; but so 
many extraordinary things happen every day that I wonder at nothing. 


To the treasurer he wrote with greater circumspection, 
testifying particular anxiety that he might be furnished with 
positive instructions from the cabinet of England, and re- 
lieved from all responsibility, in a negotiation over which he 
had no longer any control. 


* I can’t but wonder at Lord Halifax being desirous of his new em- 
ployment; but I shall have the satisfaction and advantage of his seeing 
the sincere desire I have for a speedy peace, which I am sure is very 
necessary for the aflairs of Europe, as well as those of the queen; so that 





* Mr, Craggs had been sent by the treasurer to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, for the purpose of imparting and receiving confidential comm 
munications at this critical period. 
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if you can, in England, give me any instructions, I would aet with zeal, 
{ am positively resolved to make no one step but what I shall first be 
convinced is for the good of the queen and my country. I conjure you 
to take all opportunities of informing ine what you shall judge best for 
our behaviour,” 


Again, July 26, he says, 


*T have opened my mind so freely to this bearer that I shall say no 
more in this Jetter than that I am white paper, so that you and my friends 
may direct.” 


In this critical conjuncture, nothing was more necessary 
than a strict union between Marlborough and the Whigs; 
and yet nothing was more difficult. We have already seen 
frequent proofs of his misunderstanding with Orford, Whar- 
ton, and Halifax. Somers was, indeed, the only leader for 
whom he entertained a sincere regard and respect; but the 
operation of political intrigues had recently interrupted their 
harmony, and we are concerned to find him evincing extra- 
ordinary distrust of his former friend. Several causes seem 
to have given rise to this unfortunate coolness. We learn 
from contemporary authority that even Somers was disposed 
to think the power of the Duke of Marlborough immoderate, 
and the emoluments and honours of his family and connec- 
tions too great.* ‘This opinion, doubtless, disposed him to 
listen with greater respect to the overtures of the queen. 
To strengthen the impression, which had evidently been 
made on his mind, her majesty was induced to honour him 
with particular attention; she affected to consult him in long 
and repeated audiences, on occasions of great delicacy and 
importance, and held out hopes of confiding to him the ad- 
ministration of affairs.t But we have too good an opinion 
of this upright patriot to imagine that he was involved in 
any insidious machination, though, in delicacy to the per- 
sonal feelings of the sovereign, he did not manfully interpose 
to prevent the disgrace of Sunderland. Perhaps, also, the 


* Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 305, 

+ To this political stratagem Harley and Bolingbroke afterwards fre- 
quently alluded. and made it a subject of exultation with their friends in 
their convivial meetings. It is likewise adverted to in the remarks of the 
duchess, endorsed on a letter from Lord Somers to the duke, as well as 
in parts of her numerous narratives, and is mentioned by Swift, in his 
pamphlet on the change of ministry. ; 
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suspicions of the duke had been awakened by some unguarded 
expression, which the indiscretion of his wife called forth; 
and this conjecture is rendered probable, because the duchess, 
in many of her contemporary and subsequent narratives, 
dwells with peculiar vehemence on the neglect with which 
she was treated by this nobleman, both at this and subsequent 
periods, We also find proofs in the letters of Mr. Maynwar- 
ing of a similar impression on his part. From these combined 
motives we are concerned to find the general becoming sus- 
picious of Somers, speaking of his conduct with great severity, 
and advising the duchess to be cautious in her communica- 
tions with him, as he had found from several quarters that 
he was not to be trusted. This fatal misunderstanding 
weakened the bond which united Marlborough with the 
Whigs, and consequently prevented, till it was too late, their 
sincere co-operation. 

The only remaining tie which connected this heterogeneous 
body was the earl of Sunderland, the violence of whose temper 
had rendered him obnoxious, not only to the queen, but to 
the duke and his colleagues in office, and occasionally, even 
to his mother-in-law. He likewise must have felt much dis- 
pears at being abandoned by the Whigs; and, therefore, 

is interposition, or his endeavours to restore their union, if 
employed at this period, were ineffectual. 

In this state of conflicting interests and mutual jealousies 
on one side, and successful cabals on the other, the influence 
of the treasurer rapidly declined, and he retained the mere 
name, without the power of a minister. Neglect followed 
neglect; insult was heaped on insult; many of his applica- 
tions to the queen were contemptuously rejected, and his 
devoted adherents dismissed from their offices, not only 
without an apology, but without a previous communication. 

A mortifying instance of this kind was the sudden removal 
of Lord Coningsby from the post of vice-treasurer of Ireland, 
for no other reason than his devoted attachment to the two 
ministers; and the affront was aggravated by the appoint- 
ment of the earl of Anglesea to the vacant office, whose 
principal merit consisted in his adherence to the adverse 
party. Another mortification arose from the refusal of the 
queen to confer an English pesrage on Lord Dorchester. 
Though the treasurer did not scruple to lament to the Duke 
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and Duchess of Marlborough his want of power, yet he was 
unwilling publicly to announce it to the parties interested. 
In one of his letters to the duchess, he saya, “‘I had the same 
thought with you about Lord Dorchester, and therefore took 
the occasion of the duke of Kent to speak of it to the queen, 
believing, besides, that it would be agreeable to you; but she 
would not hear of it, and I am therefore doing what I can ta 
hinder any thing else of that nature, or, otherwise, one must 
be forced to tell him, one has been refused. The old vice* 
has been intriguing about his brother, upon the same occa- 
sion, and for the duke of Hamilton. I find, notwithstanding 
all that has passed, that the Whigs take his part, and would 
be glad he were pleased in this thing ; but I don’t see any 
disposition in Mrs. Morley towards it.’ 

The queen even rejected his application to nominate Lord 
Raby one of the commissioners of the board of trade, although 
it was the usual custom for the lord treasurer to appoint to 
these offices, as being in his own department. ‘“ Lord Raby,” 
he observes, alluding to this refusal, “is not very easily satis- 
fied, and if he were, it is not in my power to do him much 
service. I took occasion to mention his name for the present 
vacancy in the board of trade, but it would not do. I sup- 
pose that is designed for some particular favourite that is to 
be provided for.” On this subject Marlborough justly ex- 
presses his surprise. August 2:— “Having this safe op- 
portunity, by the courier that carries a letter from the 
emperor to the queen, I must open my heart to you. Is it 
possible that you can be so sunk in the queen’s opinion, that 
she will make any commissioners of trade, or any other that 
belongs to your office, without first consulting you; especially 
at a time in which she seems to have most need of your ser- 
vice, both as to the credit and the keeping her reputation 
amongst the allies, which I fear is very much lessened.” 

A still greater insult was offered to both the ministers, 
when the queen permitted Lord Galway to return from 
Portugal, and transferred his command to Lord Portmore 
without any previous communication. 

We shall close this enumeration of insults, with one pe- 
culiarly affronting both to the general and the treasurer. 

* Mr. Bertie, brother of Lord Lindsey, and vice-chamberlain of the 
bousehold. 

VOL. I. I 
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Mr. Cresset was appointed on a secret mission to Hanover, 
the object of which was even concealed from the minister. 
He died, on the point of his departure; and a few hours be- 
fore his death, he saw his papers and instructions sealed up, 
and ordered them to be delivered to Mr. Harley. The trea- 
surer observed that Mr. Harley betrayed great marks of 
confusion, and was not relieved from his embarrassment, 
until the papers were in his possession. Both he and the 
general conjectured that the object of this mission was 
hostile to their respective interests. 

The reply of Marlborough to his information on this sub- 
ject, contains some curious observations, in 3 style highly 

onourable to his loyalty and magnanimity. 


® fug. 16. © © ©: © & Jam informed that Mr, Harley, in his 
conversations, keeps no sort of decency for you or me, by which it is 
plain, that the queen has no design of reconciling you and Mr. Harley, 
as was mentioned to me in a former letter. I know by the commission 
Mr. Cresset was charged with, what you and I are to expect. When I 
see you, you shall have the particulars, how I came to be informed of this 
business, When I tell you the whole, I should think you would be of 
my opinion, that it is impossible they should trust the queen with their 
whole design, for it is directly tying her hand and foot. I beg you will 
Never mention this to any body; for though I think I shall have the 
glory of saving the queen, she must know nothing of it; for she cer- 
tainly would tell so much of it to Mrs. Masham and Mr, Harley, that 
they would for the future order it so that I should not come to know, 
which, otherwise, J shall know, all that passes. I am very sensible of the 
hard usage I have met with; but my own honour, and my love for my 
country, must not suffer me to take any thing ill of the queen, but attri- 
bute my cruel usage to the influence of my enemies. Our extravagant 
behaviour in England has so encouraged the French, that they take 
measures as if the war were but just beginning; so that our new minis- 
ters will be extremely deceived, for the greater desire they shall express, 
for peace, the less they will have it in their power to obtain it, For our 
enemies live by no other hopes, but that the allies will not have the same 
confidence which bas hitherto been, but quarrel amongst themselves, 
which I pray God may not happen, and then every thing must go well, 
I mean abroad. I am ever yours.” ¥ 


We find in the correspondence, at this period, many allu- 
sions to this mysterious affair ; and, however singular it may 
appear, it is surmised by the two friends, that the queen had 
been instigated to offer the command of the army in Flan- 
ders to the elector of Hanover, with a view to liberate her- 
self from the control of the Duke of Marlborough. It was 
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even supposed that Earl Rivers, who was soon afterwards 
deputed to Hanover, was at first charged with the same com 
mission ; but his instructions on this subject were counter- 
manded, whether from the aversion of the queen, to confer 
the. command on her appointed successor. whom she de- 
tested, or, as Marlborough supposes, from the refusal of the 
elector himself to accept it. We tind also a very confidential 
and frequent correspondence now passing between the elector 
and Marlborough, in which the former expresses his deter- 
mination not to accept the command, testifies full reliance on 
the good faith of the duke, manifests his abhorrence of the 
insult offered to him, in the dismission of his son-in-law, 
and deprecates all future changes in the ministry, and the 
dissolution of parliament. He likewise ordered Bothmar, 
whom he soon after despatched as his agent to England, to 
wait on the general in his passage, and act implicitly accord- 
ing to his directions. 

The contemptuous manner in which Godolphin was treated, 
was rendered still more galling by a temporary change in the 
queen’s behaviour, to which Marlborough briefly alludes in 
one of the preceding letters. She artfully affected towards 
him a degree of ease and cordiality, which seemed to indi- 
cate the return of former confidence. She conversed with 
him on what she called a moderating system, and appealed 
successfully to his darling principle, of admitting to the 
government the most temperate and able, without distinction 
of party. She even threw out hints of the advantage to be 
derived from a reconciliation with his former friend and 
coadjutor, Mr. Harley, though in so vague and cautious a 
manner, that he could neither reject nor accept the proposal. 
Nor was this cajolery confined to her own personal de- 
meanour; for the agency of Halifax was employed to in- 
crease the delusion. ‘ Yesterday,” Godolphin observes to 
the duke, July 12, “the lord chamberlain told Lord Halifax, 
that the queen was resolved to make me and Mr. Harley to 
agree ; to-day the lord chamberlain has sent him word that 
the resolution is delayed, if not retracted. By next post 
‘you may possibly have a little more certainty how this is like 
to end.” By this adroit appeal, she certainly wrought on 
the Tory partialities of Godolphin, and at least cooled his 
: ae 
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zeal for the interest of the Whigs ; while she proportionately 
excited their suspicions against him and the general. 

In the midst of this uncertainty, the fate of all parties 
depended on that of the parliament; and, therefore, the 
ministry were as anxious to ascertain, as the queen and her 
advisers were to conceal, their real intention. At this period 
the letters of Godolphin detail numerous conversations with 
Shrewsbury, in which we find as much address and diligence 
exerted, on one side, to discover the important secret, as on 
the other to conceal it. On these occasions, Shrewsbury dis- 
played so much apparent hesitation and timidity, and such a 
wish to gratify the Whigs, that the suspicions of Godolphin 
were lulled; he seems to have confidently relied on his in- 
tervention, and to have persuaded himself that neither the 
queen nor her new advisers would venture to adopt so rash a 
proceeding, as the dissolution of parliament. 

On one point alone, however, Shrewsbury was uniformly 
consistent and explicit; namely, the queen’s unalterable de- 
termination to consent to no reconciliation with the duchess, 
or permit her to resume ier attendance at court. This re- 
solution, though the most galling to the feelings of Marl- 
borough, was yet the point least calculated to excite opposi- 
tion, or create alarm among the members of the administra- 
tion, It gave to the pertinacity of the queen the appearance 
of a mere female pique; and even the Whigs, however in- 
debted to the duchess for her exertions in their favour, had too 
frequently been thwarted by her imperious and meddling 
temper, to make her quarrel their own. Godolphin also, 
perceiving the inflexible spirit of the queen, and conscious 
that the duchess had given numerous causes of offence, was 
not averse to acquiesce in this determination, and had no 
difficulty in persuading Marlborough, who likewise frequently 
regretted the vehement temper of his wife, not to insist on 
an accommodation, which in itself was impracticable, and to 
temporise till some expedient could be devised on his return. 
They both, therefore, laboured to reconcile the duchess to 
her loss of favour, and persuade her not to increase the 
irritation of her royal mistress, by any farther letters or 
remonstrances, which only served to widen the breach. 

All, therefore, who were anxious to please the queen, 
treated the Duchess of Marlborough with coldness ‘ndiffer- 
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ence, and disrespect. Foremost among these were the duke 
and duchess of Shrewsbury, of whose insulting behaviour 
Marlborough frequently complains, and even declares his 
resolution to renounce their intimacy, if they persisted in 
their contemptuous treatment of his wife. He likewise 
breaks out into bitter invectives against the new lord cham- 
berlain, as the principal cause of all the mischief, which was 
likely to overwhelm the interests of the grand confederacy. 
Yet notwithstanding repeated accounts of their insulting de- 
meanour, as well as evident proofs of duplicity, he was re- 
peatedly induced by the importunities of Godolphin and the 
Whigs, to solicit his interference. 

We find the fluctuation of his mind strongly depicted in 
his numerous letters to the duchess, of which we present a 
few extracts. 


“If the duke of Shrewsbury, on this occasion of your letter to the 
queen, can do no good, I think it not much matter whether it proceeds 
from want of inclination or power, I do hope, before this, Lord Go- 
dolphin may have shown you a copy of my letter to him, on the subject 
of Lord Sunderland and the parliament.” 

** July 17, — Since my last, I have had the happiness of receiving two 
posta, as also yours of the 29th and 30th, by Ostend. It is impossible 
to be more sensible than I am of the outrages I meet with; but since 
every body thinks I must have patience, I must suffer for three or foun 
months, I beg you to believe that I think I know the duke of Shrews- 
bury so well, that it shall not be in his power to impose upon me, [ 
wish, for the good of my country, that he thought it worth while ; for if 
I could by it preserve the parliament, I should be pleased for some time 
to be fooled. Mr. Craggs writes me word that Lord Godolphin has told 
him, he may in a few days be making a visit to me. The greatest plea- 
sure I can have in his coming will be, my knowing whatever you have a 
mind to send me. By one of the letters of Mr, Maynwaring, which you 
have sent me, I see he expects you soon in town, which I am sorry for. 
1 was in hopes you had taken your resolution of staying in the country 
till my return, and of never being prevailed upon again to write to the 
queen, which I beg you will continue firm to; for as things are now, you 
must expect neither reason nor justice, but, on the contrary, all the 
brutality imaginable. 

“I am forced to give over writing, fearing my temper might lead me 
to say what, in srulaina, is better to let alone, in so base an age. I am, 
and ever will be, heart and soul, yours.” 

“ July 31,—By yours of the 11th, as well as my other letters, J am 
prepared to receive the most disagreeable things that are possible. I 
shal] consult my honour and my best friends, as to my behaviour, so as 
that I may have nothing to reproach myself; and for your behaviour, I 
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beg you will make no one step, but as my opinion shall go with you; for 
it is not enough in an ungrateful age, to have reason on our side, but as 
things are, we must be sure to act with prudence and temper; so that 
again I beg of you to trust nobody but me, who love you, and will be 
tenderly kind to you as long as 1 have life. Your honour and reputa- 
tion are mine, so that you are safe with me: therefore be not provoked 
to say or do any thing that may give our enemy an advantage. It is 
most certain the queen has been prevailed with to use you and me bar- 
harously, but nothing should be said disrespectfully ; for she would not 
act so, if she were not influenced by others, who follow their own interest 
more than hers.” 

4 August 2.—T1 have received yours of the 17th, by Ostend, with the 
inclosed of Mr. Maynwaring of the same morning. By it | see the airs 
and deciding power of the duke of Shrewsbury, I think he will be the 
occasion of so much misfortune to all the allies, that for all that this 
world could give me, I would not undergo the curses he must have, 
You will have known by my Jast letters, that I am very desirous, what- 
ever happens, you should keep yourself in the country, and quiet, as 
much as is possible, till my return. For whatever you say or do, will, 
in this unjust time, be turned to your disadvantage, 

*1 am very glad the lords* you mention have spoken their minds 
freely and honestly at court. If they had done it sooner{, and will con- 
tinue to speak truth boldly, the violency and nonsense of the duke of 
Somerset, and sophistry of the duke of Shrewsbury, could not prevail ; 
but if it should, they will have satisfied their honour and conscience, and 
good men will think well of them. ‘The king of France is so heartened 
by our late proceedings in England, that all the letters from Paris men- 
tion the great applications for carrying on the war, I have received a 
very obliging letter from the emperor, ‘This goes by the courier that 
carries a letter to the queen from him, but you must not take notice of 
receiving any letters by him. Poor Cardonel is very ill at Lille; if he 
should die, J should have a very great loss.” { 

“4ug.1l, * ® © # What has been said by the duke of 
Shrewsbury, that he knows the way home, he may by it cheat himself; 
for a ruined people may be angry. Whatever happens, I shall continue 
my endeavours against France, 5 that my mind on that side shall have 
nothing to reproach me; and for my avowed enemies, | do, in a great 
degree, contemn them, and am resolved in my old age, to suffer for the 


good of my country.” 


* He doubtless alludes to the remonstrances of some of the Whig 
lords, against the dissolution of parliament. 

+ Some words apparently omitted in the original. 

} In another letter the duke rejoices at the recovery of his secretary, 
in a manner highly honourable to his feelings and character: “ For not 
only his having all my business in his hands, which must have been very 
inconvenient to have changed, but he is also a very moral, honest man, 
in an age when one meets with so many villaine which makes him the 
more valuable,” 
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We shall add another extract, from a letter to Godolphin, 
which will show the humiliation he justly felt, at the cold 
and unwelcome reception of his applications to the new lord 
chamberlain. 


“ If after the two letters I have written to the duke of Shrewsbury I 
must be mortified, I am resolved to give no farther trouble, but conclude 
him to be as mad as the rest. I must own to you my weakness, that [ 
can so little bear mortifieations, that it is all I can do to keep myself 
from being sick. Pray e+ me know sincerely what the duke of Shrews- 
bury says, when he read. my letter, for I desire you will give it, and not 
send it him; for I can’t yet persuade myself, that he can be so mad as 
the rest of the world,” 


However disposed to temporise, and to ward off the attacks 
of his political enemies, by patience and forbearance, even 
the treasurer could no longer mistake these accumulated in- 
dications of disfavour. The loss of that confidence, which 
he had so long possessed with the sovereign, the mysterious 
secrecy maintained with regard to the fate of the parlia- 
ment, and the open hostility manifested towards the duchess, 
convinced him, however reluctant, that the dreaded crisis 
was rapidly approaching ; and, from his correspondence, he 
appears to have sunk under the apprehension of evils, which 
he was unable to avert. He acknowledges that the disorder 
of public affairs increased every day; that credit continued 
to sink ; and that, without a speedy remedy, the government 
would be reduced to the greatest extremities. He owns like- 
wise, that foreign affairs are in no better posture. “ Every 
thing,” he says, “that is done or proposed by Lord Towns- 
hend is disliked, right or wrong; so it is no wonder if the 
king of France takes heart, and if England be discouraged 
to a very great degree. This sort of conduct in the foreign 
affairs, being so directly contrary to all the measures hitherto 
taken, contributes no Jess to the sinking our credit, than the 
long-continued assurances of a speedy dissolution; so that, 
upon the whole, it will be no great surprise to you to hear, 
in some very short time, that I am no longer in a capacity of 
doing you any farther service ; but as long as I can be of the 
least use to you, I am willing to bear the greatest uneasiness 
of all kinds.” 

Undeceived in the hopes which he had at first placed in 
Shrewsbury’s mediation, the treasurer was at length con- 
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vinced that a resolution was taken to dissolve the parlia- 
ment; and he was strengthened in his conviction, by the 
opinion of the general. He acted, therefore, with more 
dignified firmness than he had usually shown, remonstrated 
with the queen against a measure which would be the ruin 
and destruction of England, and announced his resolution to 
retire, before such a design was publicly declared. He 
flattered himself, that the Whigs would imitate his example, 
and that if such a resolution could not save the parliament, 
it would, at least, operate on the public mind, and produce a 
favourable result. This hope he expresses to his corre- 
spondent. 


“July 24. © ® * #® J shall only say, upon the whole, that by 
my best observations and intelligence, the madness continues as fierce as 
ever against the parliament; and most people that I talk with think 
that extremity is now very near. Whenever it does come, I am of 
opinion it must necessarily oblige me, lord president, lord chancellor, 
&c. to show our dislike of it in the most public manner; but I think, at 
the same time, your station is so different from ours, that our behaviour 
upon that occasion ought not to have any influence upon you, and that 
nothing will justify your not acting as you have done, but some personal 
affront to Lady Marlborough which would be an indignity too particular 
for you to bear. And if you should have a thought of following the 
example which I and my other friends are at present most inclined to, in 
case of extremity against the parliament, that step alone would presently 
be taken, as a handle for resentment against Lady Marlborough.” 

“ July 31.— You may depend that the queen, being by Mrs. Masham 
entirely in the hands of Mr. Harley and the dukes of Somerset and 
Shrewsbury, has not the least regard for me, any farther than I am ne- 
cessary in order to bring their ends to bear. This situation is not like to 
continue longer than till the extremity comes aguinst the parliament, 
which seems still to me to be thoroughly intended, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties in it at home, and all the consequences of it abroad, which 
have been shown and represented as fully as is possible. But the queen 
seems .o be deaf to all reasonings of that nature, and is persuaded to look 
upon it only as a personal contest for power and favour, and whether the 
Whigs or Tories shali have the greatest sway ; and though it may make 
alittle shock at present, yet all that will be set right, and recpvered again 
by the new parliament, which will be entirely at the queen’s disposal, and 
have nothing so much at heart, as to deliver her from the tyranny of the 
Whigs and their supporters. This is the language and the scheme. When 
it comes to be executed, the lord chancellor, lord president, the duke 
of Devonshire, and myself, seem resolved to retire, as what msy most 
eflvctually contribute to a good parliament. 

« Now, as to you, Ithink your conduct must be quite the contrary 
You must still represent the mischief of this measure, and the ill oanse- 
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quences of it with the allies, and most particularly with the States and 
the emperor, &c. ; but, at the same time, continue to give assurances 
of your best and most faithful services, 

“* Now, in case a good parliament ensue, of which I have pretty good 
hopes, this will lcave it open for you, at winter, to give what turn you 
please to almost every thing; especially if upon this view you are able, 
as you seem to think, to keep the States and the emperor from despond- 
ing, and to preserve them in right measures till they see what the dispo- 
sition and intention of the succeeding parliament will be, and whether it 
will not be more inclined to be influenced by you, than by all the rest of 
the world together, which, since war is to continue, I am verily per 
suaded is most likely to happen. This is my firm opinion, though I am 
not naturally more sanguine than other people. But the new scheme on 
this point is, as I conjecture, to prepare the elector of Hanover for an 
offer from the queen of your post in another year; and this they reckon 
will have two advantages; one, to deliver them from your great power, of 
which they give the queen all possible apprehension, in the least disput- 
able manner; the other, to take from themselves the imputation, which 
is not unnatural, of their being inclined to the king of France's pupil 
(the Pretender). Now, if this scheme of theirs can be made practicable, 
which I think is extremely difficult, I think the elector or the queen 
will be duped in it; and, of the two, I doubt it is more likely to fall 
upon the latter. What effect advances of this kind are likely to have on 
the elector, | am not able to guess; but am pretty clear that the States 
will never be prevailed with to enter into this scheme.” 


These indications of dignified firmness, however vague, 
were not unknown to Harley, and he began to be apprehen- 
sive lest the resignation of the treasurer and the Whigs at 
the same time, might be followed by that of the general, 
which might have spread too much alarm in the public 
mind, and frustrated the grand scheme for effecting a com- 
plete change in the administration. The queen, therefore, 
was persuaded to suspend her intention of dissolving the 
parliament, to remove the treasurer before a general resigna- 
tion could take place, and to do it in such a manner as would 
induce the Whigs to remain in power; well knowing that 
their concurrent advice would prevail on the Duke of Marl- 
borough not to relinquish his command, 
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Cuap. XCIV.—Formation or Tory Ministry. — 1710. 


Tue different attacks against the Whigs, Marlborough, and 
Godolphin, had been gradually and discreetly prepared, 
skilfully timed, and brought forward in such a progressivs 
manner, as was calculated to try the strength of those to 
whom the government was confided, and at the same time to 
increase their divisions. 

The result was fully answerable to the views of those 
artful politicians, by whom this change was effected. The 
Duke of Marlborough had been brought to bear successive 
mortifications, each increasing in degree, and to feel how 
little he could rely on the lukewarm support of the Whigs. 
On the other hand, the Whigs, equally jealous of the two 
minister:, had been lured by the most refined address ; and 
to soothe their fears for the loss of their own power, each 
successive change had been represented as a mere tempo- 
rary measure to gratify the feelings of the queen, and by no 
means intended to affect those principles, of which they 
were the champions. 

These arts baffled the penetration of those great states- 
men, who had a deeper knowledge of policy than of cabinet 
jutrigues, or of human nature. They continued suspecting, 
yet confiding; listened to the overtures of Shrewsbury, as. 
the organ of court favour ; suffered themselves to be amused 
by his professions, and still deceived themselves in the hope 
that his interest would be employed for the preservation of 
the parliament, and, consequently, of their own power. 

As the integrity of Godelphin was yet unimpeached, and 
as his financial talents were generally appreciated, a sin- 
gular infatuation prevailed among his partisans, and was 
even entertained by Marlborough himself, that no attempt 
would be made against him till the parliament had been dis- 
solved, and another secured more friendly to the Tory in- 
terest. They thus lulled themselves into security, at the 
yery moment when the mine was sprung which involved 
them in one common disgrace. 

The secret counsellors of the queen availed themselves of 
some peevish expressions, which the conduct of Shrewsbury 
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extorted from the treasurer at a cabinet council, and in the 
presence of the sovereign. In an altercation, which was, 
perhaps, purposely excited, he appears to have been provoked 
beyond his usual caution, and to have upbraided Shrews- 
bury, -with signalising his admission to power by French 
counsels. The queen interfering, the minister probably 
hazarded some of those bold truths, which, however justified 
by circumstances, could not fail to prove grating in the royal 
ear, at the time when the aversion entertained against the 
Marlborough family recoiled on himself. The queen, how- 
ever, did not appear to preserve any resentment for what 
had passed, though she treated him with studied coldness. 
and reserve, Still, however, neither he nor any of his friends 
deemed his fall so near; und their whole attention appears 
to have been employed in the attempt to prevent the disso- 
lution of parliament. 

On the 7th, Godolphin had a long audience of the queen, 
in which he made many communications recently received 
from the army. Among the rest, he adverted to‘a plot to 
poison her majesty, which had been discovered to the Duke 
of Marlborough by some princess at the French court. He 
likewise imparted a design, whieh had long been in agita- 
tion, for a descent on the coast of Picardy. ‘These commu- 
nications the queen received not only without any appearance 
of dissatisfaction, but with marks of approbation. ‘The con-. 
clusion of the letter, in which Godolphin gave the account 
of this audience, indicates, however, some species of opposi- 
tion to the military plans of the general, which he could not 
venture to explain, “I think,” he observes, “the safety or 
destruction of the parliament remains still under a good deal 
of uncertainty; and though that uncertainty occasions a 
great deal of mischief, yet I don’t see the least inclination to 
relieve us from those ill consequences; though, at the same 
time, the queen seems to be convinced there is no safety but 
in the good success of the war; yet, as often as the neces- 
sary measures fur compassing that end are proposed, there 
is a lion in the way.” * 

From the queen’s coldness, — from the secret opposition 
to which he here adverts, and from other causes, the trea- 
surer seems to have suspected her intention to dismiss him, 

* Letter from Godolphin Aug. 7. 
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for the same day he had another audience of two hours, in 
which he took the resolution of representing the mischievous 
consequences of secret counsels, and her want of confidence 
in her ostensible ministers. He concluded with submitting 
to her decision, whether he should continue in office, offering 
to serve or not, as she should deem it for her interest, con- 
cluding with the categorical question, “Is it the will of your 
Majesty that I should go on?” ‘The queen replied, without 
hesitation, ‘“‘ Yes |” * 

With this answer the minister was satisfied, and quitted 
her presence, though he observed in her looks and manner 
unusual symptoms of embarrassment and gloom. He was, 
therefore, equally surprised and confounded, when, the next 
morning, a servant in the royal livery left a note with his 
porter, dated on the evening after the audience. 

“ Kensington, Aug. 7.— The uneasiness which you have showed for 
some time has given me very much trouble, though 1 have borne it; 
and had your behaviour continued the same it was for a few years after 
my coming to the crown, I could have no dispute with myself what to 
do. But the many unkind returns I have reccived since, especially what 
you said to me personally before the lords, makes it impossible for me to 
continue you any longer in my service; but I will give you a pension of 
four thousand a year, and I desire that, instead of bringing the staff to 
me, you will break it, which, I believe. will be easier to us both.” 


On the ensuing morning the queen briefly announced to 
the Duke of Marlborough the removal of his friend. 


“ Kensington, Aug, 8.— My lord treasurer having for some time showed 
a great deal of uneasiness in my service, and his behaviour not being the 
same to me as it was formerly, made it impossible for me to let him keep 
the white staff any longer; and, therefore, I ordered him this morning 
to break it, which I acquaint you with now, that, you may receive this 
news first from me; and, I do assure you, | will take care that the army 
shall want for nothing.” 


On the same day the ex-minister himself announced his 
unexpected disgrace. 
“ Tuesday, Aug. 8. —I wrote to you yesterday by the way of Ostend, 


and though I had not the least notice then of what has since happened, I 
believe it will be no great surprise to you, after the steps 1 here of 


* Letter from Godolphin, Aug. 7, and a narrative of the duchess, 
which seems to be taken from this letter, or from other communications 
of the treasurer. 
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late, to hear the queen has, this morning, been plessed to dismiss me 
from her service. I shall send you a copy of the letter I had the honour 
to receive from her Majesty upon that occasion, with my answer to it. 
How the treasury is to be filled, I am not yet able to give any account; 
but I imagine it will be at first by a commission. What I am chiefly 
concerned for just now is, that you should take this matter in the manner 
that is most advisable fur yourself and all the world besides. 

‘ Tt is my opinion, that you should represent to the queen, that it is 
impossible for any body to imagine but you must be affected by this 
stroke in the most sensible manner, and to such a degree as will hardly 
leave you that heart and spirit which is necessary to carry on her Ma- 
jesty’s service for the future, with that success which you have hitherto 
had the good fortune to do; and that, therefore, you hope she wil] have 
the goodness to give you leave to return to England as soun as you find 
yourself incapable of being of any farther use to her service there; but 
by no means to think of leaving your post till you have had an answer 
from the queen to this letter, from which you will be best able to judge 
what step you are next to take. 

“Inthe mean time, a council being summoned to meet to-morrow 
morning at twelve, there is a great variety of conjectures stirring, whe- 
ther it is to dissolve the parliament, or declare its continuance by pro- 
clamation. By a nomination which I have just now heard of a new 
commission of the treasury, I should rather guess the latter, for it is such 
a one as will utterly disgust the Tories,” 

« Aug. 9. — Though my circumstances at present are a little discour- 
aging, yet nothing can ever make me neglect doing what is best for 
the whole, or thinking of every thing that may be most for your honour 
and safety. I do, therefore, now, and resolve to continue to take the 
same pains and care I did befure, that you may be effectually sup- 
ported to the end of this campaign in the post where you are, in hopes 
this may enable you the better to persuade the States and the emperor 
not to break quite loose from the queen and England, but to expect, as 
patiently as they can, the opening of the session, or a new parliament. 1 
continue still very much of the opinion, that either of them will be en- 
tirely for supporting the alliance, consequently will be wholly guided by 
you, as soon as you return to England. If any other method than this 
should be taken, the grand alliance must be dissolved, and England fall 
into immediate distraction and confusion. 

** This, then, I lay down as the most probable method to save the 
whole from destruction, with most honour and advantage to yourself, I 
hope, therefore, you will govern yourself accordingly; and I pray God 
to continue the same success to you that you have hitherto had. 

“* Whatever you shall find necessary to represent to the queen, relating 
either to the subsistence of your troops, or to any thing else, which you 
wish may be furnished from hence, for your project, you may continue to 
write to me, and I will put as much of it as is proper into the hands of 
Mr. Secretary Boyle to show to the queen, or you may write directly to 
him, if that be easier to you; for his part has been very good +o you ana 
‘me, and I have reason to think will continue so. 
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“ | have spoken particularly to Mr. Vryberg, to the minister of the 
duke of Savoy, and, to-morrow I shall do so to Count Gallas, desiring 
them all not to despond, and endeavouring to convince them, that 'tis the 
true interest of the allies to keep together, and expect the event of the 
parliament. The two former have seemed to me to be convineed them- 
selves that this is right, but to fear they may find some difficulty of satis- 
fying their principals in it, 

“ Mr. Boyle has told me to-day, that Lord Rivers is to go to Hanover, 
with compliments from the queen, but not to make any stay. I imagine 
the chief errand is, to propose to the elector the coming into your post 
another year; but [ reckon Mr. Harley will give out it is for the invita- 
tion, and that the queen is very desirous England should have full satis- 
faction in that matter. It is certain that England is now bent upon 
this more than ever, and with a little more reason; but if it be true that 
the queen acquiesces in it, you will allow me that it is no small instance 
of Mr. Harley's power.” 

We cannot but admire the patriotic and disinterested sen- 
timents which the ex-minister exhibited; yet we must 
regret that his timid and cautious advice, almost in every 
instance, palsied the spirit of his friend, and in this instance 
more than all. We must, at the same time, bear testimony 
to his incorruptible and honourable administration, which, 
while it economised the public money, left him only a scanty 
pittance of private property inadequate to the support of his 
station and dignity.* Indeed, had he not at this time suc- 
ceeded to the fortune of his elder brother, Sir William 
Godolphin, this venerable statesman, who had so many years 
managed the treasury of England, would have been reduced 
to depend for support on the beneficence of his friend, the 
Duke of Marlborough. Nor can we sufficiently testify our 
concern, that the queen should have been so much misled, or 
so unmindful of his past services, as to neglect the payment 
of the promised pension, which he was too dignified to 
demand.+ 

The disgrace of Godolphin was speedily followed by the 

* In his correspondence with the duchess, Mr. Maynwaring hints at 
the narrow circumstances of Lord Godolphin. “1 can easily believe your 
grace has a sad story to tel] upon the subject of Lord Godolphin’s money 
Matters, whe will not be able to keep his family unless the Duke of 
Marlborough assists him, which I really think he should do.” The 
duchess also states, that before he obtained an accession of fortune by the 
death of his brother, his estate, exclusive of what was settled on his son, 
did not exceed 1000I. a year. 


¢ From a memorandum in the handwriting of the duchess, endorted oa 
the queen's letter to the treasurer. — See Chapter 113. 
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dismission of his son, Lord Rialton, from the office of 
ceofferer of the household. 

The whole party of the Whigs were panic-struck with 
the removal of Godolphin, who they soon found had been 
the only barrier that shielded them from the machinations of 
the Tories, and the antipathy of the queen. They held a 
meeting on the evening of his dismission, at Mr. Secretary 
Boyle’s, to concert a plan of conduct; but, fondly persuad- 
ing themselves that the new counsellors could not carry on 
the administration, for want of public credit and confidence, 
the only decision they adopted was, that of keeping aloof, 
till their opponents had fallen victims to their own weakness 
and inability. The successful party, however, judged more 
correctly, and hastened to mature their measures and ensure 
their victory. The treasury was immediately put in com- 
mission, at the head of which was Lord Poulett; but the 
real powers of the government were vested in Mr. Harley, 
who, the next day, supplanted Mr. Smith in the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer. 

Marlborough was deeply affected by the disgrace of his 
long-tried friend and able coadjutor, not only from personal 
affection, but from the detriment which he apprehended to 
the public service, by the loss of his financial abilities. For 
the first time in the course of his long and successful career, 
he felt that he stood alone, the mark of political enmity, 
envy, and faction; and that he had lost the coadjutor to 
whom he could impart his cares and difficulties, and in whose 
advice and faithful intelligence he could confidently rely. 

We are naturally anxious, therefore, to trace his feelings 
and behaviour at this interesting period; but our curiosity 
is not fully gratified, because only a few of his letters have 
been preserved. ‘They exhibit the mingled sentiments of 
indignation and spleen, resignation and despondency: while 
his principal care appears to have been directed to resume 
his confidential intercourse with the elector of Hanover, to 
preserve the integrity of the grand alliance, to prosecute his 
military operations with his usual vigour, and to keep up 
the spirit of his friends in England. 


To Lord Godolphin. 
' & August 28,— ‘The surprising news which I received by the last post, 
of the treasury’s being put into commission, has occasioned in me very 
melancholy thoughts. I wish I may be mistaken, and that there may be 
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credit found for the support of the army; otherwise, France will, with- 
out a battle, get the better of the allies. Whatever happens, whilst I 
have life, I shall be faithfully yours. I have taken my resolution of 
troubling my head as little as is possible with politics, but apply my 
thoughts wholly how to finish this campaign, to the best advantage, and 
then shall be impatient of being with you. No doubt but Lady Marl- 
borough gave you an account of Lord Somers’s letter. I have sent my 
answer open, 0 that she may acquaint you with the contents,” 

« Aug, 30. — It is impossible for me to express the very uneasy and 
extravagant thoughts I have had since the news of your being out. The 
French will certainly be so heartened by our unaccountable proceedings 
in England, that whatever their difficulties may be, they will not think 
of peace, whilst they have hopes of our running into confusion. 

° ° id es * . 


*« Prince Eugene is so desirous of doing good, that whatever I should 
think for my service, he would undertake, even to the making of a journey 
to England. If you think any good use may be made of his kind offer, 
let me know your thoughts by Collins, this bearer, as well as every thing 
else you may judge proper for me to know ; for till I see you, I believe 
you will not have many more opportunities of writing safely. I have 
again this day received advice and assurances from the elector of Hanover, 
of his steady resolution of being my friend, 

° e « « a ° 

“T have opened my letter to acknowledge the favour of your two 
letters, by Ostend, of the 7th and 11th. I will, to the utmost of my 
power, follow your directions, and have this afternoon writ to the elector 
of Hanover. The whole proceedings at this time in England are 80 ex- 
travagant, that one would think they have no other view, but bringing 
every thing to distraction. When you can write with safety, let me 
hear from you; but, from henceforward, by the ordinary post, I shall not 
write any thing but what I shall expect Mr. Harley will see. The be- 
haviour of the duke of Shrewsbury is very unaccountable; for I do not 
see, in this scheme, that the Tories can be pleased no more than the 
Whigs. I hope and beg you will think so well of me, that after this 
campaign we may yet, for some few years, live in more quietness than 
these new vipers would have us.” 

“Sept. 4. * © © * The Amsterdam Gazette has acquainted 
the world with Lord Rivers’s errand to Hanover. I own I wish the 
thing might be made practicable; since it is what might reasonably 
free me from the incumbrance I now lie under. Besides, I have of late 
received so many civilities from the elector of Hanover, that I should be 
giad to use my best endeavours to make it easy to him; but I think the 
Dutch and Prince Eugene would never be brought to agree to it, though 
the queen should declare never so much in favour of it. My resolution, 
is to be careful of behaving myself so in this matter that the elector may 
take it kindly of me. I am here lodged at the abbey of St. Andrew 
very much to my liking; but it is so near the town, that 1 fear the noise 
of the cannon and small shot, when the attack begins, will be trouble- 
some. We shall send to-morrow some troops to invest St. Venant, whick. 
wiil be first attacked ; for our being masters of that place will ve*y much 
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help us in the reducing of this. The certainty of a new parliament 
makes every body that has any interest, desirous of going for England: 
if I refuse, they will take it unkindly; and if they go, I shall lose the 
service of a great many. ‘Those that go only to England, I may expect 
some of them back; but for those that are obliged to go for Scotland, 
they can't return.” 


The letters to the duchess breathe the same political senti- 
ments, softened by feelings of affection towards her. Amidst 
thia revolution of parties, he was conscious that she had yet 
farther mortifications to undergo from the queen’s resent- 
ment ; and he endeavours to soothe her irritation, to restrain 
her conduct within the bounds of respect and caution, and to 
prepare her mind for her impending disgrace. 


“Aug 18. © %8 %* © My intelligence is very positive, that 
there will be a new parliament, and that you must not flatter yourself, 
but expect every thing that can be disagreeable personally to yourself; 
for there is no barbarity but what you and I must expect.” 

“ Aug. 25.— By your last letters, I believe this will find you at Lady 
Bridgewater's. To her and her lord, I desire you will make my kindest 
compliments, What you write in one of your letters, of assisting Mr. 
Lomax at St. Alban’s, as things are now, I believe there will be no real 
Opposition to the same members that served them in the last parliament ; 
and really, as violences run, J] would beg of you not to be at St. Alban’s, 
either before, nor at the election, fearing you might meet with some 
insult, which would be a mortification to me. What I hear from England 
gives me infinite trouble, there being no mischief but what may be ex- 
pected. 1 have given your letter to Lieut.-general Wythers, and by the 
commission he tells me you have charged him, I should think you do not 
think things in so bad a condition as Ido, I fear you are amused, and 
not told the truth ; for, believe it, the queen will risk England rather than 
not vex you. She has at this time no resentment but to you, me, lord 
treasurer, and our children, God knows how little I have deserved this, 
and his will be done, You shail ever find me with much tenderness, 

ours.” 

me Aug. 28.—I have received yours of the 8th, by Holland. That, as 
well as the rest of my letters, acquaints me with the surprising news of 
lord treasurer's being out. I must confess it was what I did not expect; 
but by my former letters, you might see that I was sufficiently prepared 
for mortifications, I send my answer to Lord Somers’s letter open, that 
you may see what answer J make. From henceforward, I would beg of 
you not to write any thing, but what you would not care if it were seen, 
unless you should have a safe hand of writing. 

. “JT intend to send Collins with the news of Bethune, and will order 
him not to return till he has a letter from you. I shall write by him: so 
that you will know when he is at London, for I believe you will now ae- 
sire, till my return, of being at Woodsteek, or with your children, We 
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have yet two months before this campaign can be ended, after which, I 
shall Jose no time in sending to you; for I will not stay but a very few 
days atthe Hague. Our sickness continues; but I thank God I have 
my health, and will take the best care I can to keepit. My poor coach- 
man, that has lived so long with me, died of this fever yesterday; and 
poor Daniel, my favourite cook, is not yet recovered ; but they hope he 
will, I am, tenderly, yours.” 

“ Aug. 30. —I acquainted you in some of my former letters, that the 
project most likely to be agreed upon was, that Lord Godolphin, you, 
and I, were to be dropped, as is pretty plain now, by the discarding of 
him, and that the whole will be put in execution as soon as the conjune- 
ture can allow of it. I beg of you to keep out of the way; for nothing 
would please more those who wish us ill, than to have a pretext for the 
removing of you, which would to me be a much greater mortification 
than any other personal thing to myself, As [receive mortifications, and 
a harsh return from my own country, if I were capable of receiving 
pleasure, it would be one to see the kind concern all the foreigners show 
me on this occasion ; but my apprehensions are, that the heats of faction 
are grown so very great, that we can’t avoid, sooner or later, fatal dis- 
turbances in England, by which the nation may be ruined, and France 
reap the advantage. I have this day received fresh assurances from the 
elector, and to-morrow I shall write to him in such a manner as he may 
be assured of my being very sensible of his kindness expressed at this 
time. Pray take the best measures you can with Mr. Vanbrugh, that all 
the work possible may be done this summer at Blenheim. 

* a * * e bal 

« This being the only safe opportunity I am like to have for some 
time, I must earnestly desire you not to be amused, but to be thoroughly 
convinced that a steady resolution is taken to do all the mischief possible 
to you and me, and all that belong to us. 

“ T have opened my letter to thank you for yours of the 7th and 11th, 
by Ostend, and by them see they are endeavouring to put in practice 
what I was informed concerning us. I have followed my friend’s advice, 
by writing this afternoon a letter to the elector of Hanover, I am vexed, 
but be assured that I shall not do my health any prejudice; for whilst 
you are kind, and some few friends just, I shall contemn the barbarous 
usage 1 meet with,” 

From the preceding narrative it will fully appear that the 
dismission of Godolphin and the dissolution of parliament 
had long been the objects of the queen and her secret cabinet, 
and that nothing could have frustrated their designs but that 
union and decision in which the heterogeneous ministry were 
so lamentably deficient. It is, therefore, a matter of sur- 
prise, that the dismission of Godolphin, to use the expression 
of Lord Sunderland, “should have stunned the Whigs,” and 
that they should still be so infatuated as to suppose that they 
could preserve the parliament, or <t least maintain their 
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ascendency in the new elections. In fact, although there 
was not the smallest room to doubt or deliberate, we still 
find them acting the same indecisive part, pressing the 
general to retain his command, in hopes that his successes 
would awe the queen, and cherishing the futile prospect of 
future retaliation. 

These motives and opinions are detailed in a letter from 
their organ, Lord Sunderland. 


“ My Lord; . ™ August 24, 

«I have the honour of yours of the 30th, by Collins, and do heartily 
congratulate the taking of Bethune, and hope in God you will have the 
remaining part of the campaign attended with your usual good success ; 
though it is a grievous thing to think of the usage you meet with, at the 
same time that you are doing what you are abroad, with success. This 
proceeding is certainly without example, and you may depend upon it, 
that the Whigs, to a man, have a right sense of it, and upon all occasions 
will act in whatever manner you shall think right. And, I am sure, if 
you, Lord Godolphin, and the Whigs do act cordially and vigorously 
together, without suspicion of one another, which I am sure there is no 
reason for, it is impossible but every thing must come right again; 
especially since the elector of Hanover is so right as he is, as appears 
both from what you know, as well as from letters I have seen from thence 
myself, For that affair of Hanover is, and must be our sheet anchor, 
and if it be rightly managed, you will be effectually revenged of all your 
enemies ; and that by securing your country, the only sure way, and you 
will be, if possible, a greater man than you have ever been yet ; and you, 
and your friends, Lord Godolphin and the Whigs, must carry your point, 
This is the unanimous opinion of Lord Somers, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Orford, the duke of Devonshire, and of all their friends; and there is 
nothing in which they can assist you, in this or any thing else that is for 
the common interest, and for supporting you yourself, that they won’t do, 
with the utmost zeal, either in or out of parliament; and this they have 
given me commission to assure you of, and I will be guarantee for the per- 
formance, I will answer for the like behaviour in Lord Wharton, when 
he returns from Ireland, and I don’t much doubt the duke of Newcastle, 
though a place of SCOOL a year is a temptation to his inclinations. I 
should not have omitted the lord chancellor, who, though he is now in 
the country, is in every respect as you can wish him, 

« By all the accounts we have as yet from the country, there is no rea- 
son to apprehend, but we shall have a good parliament, and if so, and 
that our allies wil] but have patience (as I don’t doubt by your influence 
they will), all these matters will be soon set right again. The good news 
from Spain will go a good way towards that. 

In Scotland the elections of the commons are like to go very well, 
their church being much alarmed; but that of their peers will be bad. 
However, it will be of great service if the lords and commons of that 
country, that are in the army, can be spared, and have leave to come 
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over without loss of time; and in the mean time write to their friends, 
which I hear Lord Stair has done very warmly and very heartily. 

“ | have nothing more to trouble you with, but that, in the conclusion, 
all things may turn to your satisfaction ; for the present madness cane 
not last. 

«I send you one of the queen’s in case you have not seen it before. I 
hear 225* is terribly mortified at it, but he will be pelted a good deal 
more before it is over.” 


We cannot omit a characteristic letter written at the same 
time by Lord Halifax, which strikingly evinces the struggle 
in his mind, between shame for his recent duplicity, and 
regret at being made the tool of the party by whom he was 


duped. 


«“ My Lord; * August 26. 

“ As your grace orders it, one is able to keep up a frequent corres- 
pondence, in writing to you upon every victory. I congratulate you, 
sfrom the bottom of my heart, on your continued success, in the midst of 
the mortifications that are put upon you daily. This last of my lord 
treasurer afflicts me beyond measure. I took great pains and went great 
lengths to prevent it, but found at last that was the only obstacle to an 
accoramodation, that might not have been overcome. I thought nothing 
else worth contending for without it. I own myself highly obliged by 
my Lord Godolphin, and I will say to your grace, that if all passages 
were fully known, you would think the part I acted towards him more 
grateful and more kind than are usual amongst us; but as there is 
generosity in acting such a part, there is good breeding and good manners, 
in not explaining particulars that have not been successful. I am 
mightily pleased to find by your letter, that you are so favourably dis- 
posed to accept of my friendship and service, You may depend upon 
more than I will profess, if you think me worthy of that character, I 
give you a thousand thanks for the advance you have given Mr. Burton; 

is a very sensible obligation to me.” 


At length the great Whig leaders became sensible of their 
impolicy, in forming a separate interest from that of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin, and in listening to the insidious 
overtures and plausible promises of Harley and Shrewsbury. 
They now felt a conscious shame for not having supported 
the spirited resolution of Marlborough to retire, unless Mrs, 
Masham was dismissed, and for tamely submitting to the 
disgrace of Sunderland, who, from his connection, was se- 
lected as a victim, to mortify them and the general at the 
same time. Still more did they deem themselves to blame, 


* Probably the duke of Somerset, 
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for their petty jealousy of Godolphin, and the selfishness 
with which they suffered him to be sacrificed. Convinced, 
too late, of their past impolicy, and satisfied that their whole 
support depended on acting cordially with Marlborough, we 
find them professing their attachment to his person, and their 
determination to share his fate. 

Amidst these alarming prognostics, they still, however, 
lingered on the threshold of power, with the hopes of ex- 
cluding any more Tories from the offices of government, as 

- well as of preserving the parliament ; and almost a month 
elapsed before we trace among them any indication of spirit. 
Harley continued to avail himself of this indecisive and 
wavering conduct, and pursued his artful policy. He pre- 
vented the resignation of the duke of Newcastle, by promis- 
ing him the place of chief justice in eyre of the royal forests 
beyond Trent; and though the co-operation of Halifax could 
not be secured, he neutralised him, by suffering several of 
his friends to remain in office. He likewise employed the 
influence of the queen to retain the duke of Somerset in his 
post of master of the horse. He even affected to be jealous 
of the preponderance of the Tories, evinced an anxiety to 
place St. John and Harcourt in subordinate offices, and, as 
if with a view to form a moderate administration, made the 
most pressing and repeated overtures to several of the Whigs, 
Of these he particularly addressed himself to the lord chan« 
cellor, Lord Mohun, and Mr. Walpole. In making these 
overtures, he artfully insinuated that a Whig game was in 
tended, and that his great object was to preserve the Pro- 
testant succession; but his arts were ineffectual, and they 
all three honourably resisted his offers and promises. His 
overtures being repelled, he soon found that his plan of a 
motley administration was impracticable. He therefore 
changed hig deportment, and hastened to free himself from 
those whom he could neither gain nor conciliate, and whose 
places were coveted by his own partisans. ; 
' At his instigation, the queen withdrew from Somers her 
confidential attentions, and treated him with coldness and 
reserve. The great leader of the Whigs being disgusted by 
these moritfications, declared his resolution of withdrawing 
from office, and his example was followed by his colleagues 
and adherents. On the 19th he resigned, with the duke of 
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Devonshire, and Mr. Boyle. His place was transferred to 
the earl of Rochester; the duke of Buckingham was nomi+ 
nated lord steward; and the seals of secretary of state were 
conferred on Mr. St. John. The post of governor of Ire- 
land was given to the duke of Ormond, on the resignation 
of Lord Wharton, and Lord Orford prudently threw up his 
situation at the board of Admiralty, though strongly exhorted 
by the Whigs and Godolphin to remain in office. The pre- 
sidency of the board was vested in Sir John Leake, Sir George 
Byng retaining his place; the new members were, Aislabie, 
Sir William Drake, Wishart, and Clarke. 

Lord chancellor Cowper resigned, notwithstanding the 
earnest solicitations of Harley, and the repeated commands 
of the queen, who replaced the seals three times in his hands 
when he offered them.* The great seal was put in com- 
mission, the members being Sir Thomas Trevor, and barons 
Tracy and Scroope. Sir Simon Harcourt was made attorney- 
general; soon after, lord keeper; and finally, chancellor. 
As a peculiar mortification to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
notwithstanding his earnest solicitations with the queen, 
Cardonel was removed from the office of secretary at war, 
and his place filled by Mr. Granville, afterwards Lord Lang~ 
downe. 

Since the accession of William no change of ministry had 
ever been carried to such an extent; for before the close of 
the year, not a single Whig, with the exception of the dukes 
of Newcastle and Somerset, retained any office of importance, 
Thus ended the most glorious administration, which had ever 
directed the affairs of the country since the reign of Elizabeth, 
However we may lament the want of harmony and con- 
sistency, which reigned among the members of this great and 
illustrious body; yet their defects, which were merely per. 
sonal, and inherent in human nature, are lost in the con- 
sideration of their public merits, and heighten, instead of 
abating, our regret at their fall. 

Had these changes, as is usual in the quarrels of party, 
only affected men, not measures; the reign of Anne, not 
those of her successors; private, not public interests; we 
might have considered them as of merely temporary concern, 
Respecting parties and factions, in so distant a period, we 

* Lord Cowper's Diary — Memoirs of Sir Robert “alpole, ch. ¥ 
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should not have experienced any anxiety, whether the Whigs 
or Tories gained the ascendency; whether Godolphin or 
Harley presided at the treasury; whether Sunderland and 
Boyle, or Dartmouth and St. John, held the seals of secre= 
tary of state; or whether the duchess of Marlborough or 
Mrs. Masham was mistress of the robes. But as these 
changes had the most baneful influence on the operations of 
the war, as they retarded the conclusion of peace, repressed 
the energy, and shackled the exertions of the great com- 
mander, and dissolved a system of policy seldom paralleled 
in grandeur and effect; we cannot but lament that the petty 
squabbles of the bedchamber, the jealousies in the ministry, 
and the interested ambition of secret counsellors, should 
have concurred with the antipathies of the queen, in pro- 
ducing that inauspicious change which so deeply injured the 
welfare of England and Europe, and of which we still feel 
and deplore the fatal effects. 

The military operations were no longer wnder the control 
of the general; every proposal was to be submitted to the 
secret council; he was often thwarted in his grand designs; 
and he could not venture to carry into execution those bold 
projects which might have at once terminated the war, from 
apprehensions lest he should be exposed to the malice of hia 
political enemies, if he should fail of success. 

A melancholy instance of the mischievous consequences 
derived from the new measures was, his reluctance to engage 
in an enterprise against Calais or Boulogne, which was 
strongly recommended by Godolphin, as the means of raising 
the drooping spirits of the Whigs, and preventing, by so 
splendid an achievement, the dissolution of parliament. A 
few extracts from his letters will be sufficient to prove this 
fatal truth, and to exhibit the strong feelings of a mind, dis- 
couraged by detraction, and depressed by a dread of malicious 
hostility. 

“ August 2,— © ©  * You may be assured that the king of 
France is so encouraged by what passes in England that he has taken a 
positive resolution for the continuation of the war, and reckons upon my 
not being employed this next campaign, The little consideration that 
the queen has for you and me makes it not safe for me to make any pros 
posal for the employing those regiments now in the Isle of White; though, 
if things were as formerly, I could attempt a project on the sea-coast that 


might prove advantageous, But as every thing is now, I dare attempt 
K4 
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nothing, but what I am almost sure must succeed; nor am I sure that 
those now in power would keep my secret.” 

“ dugust4.— * * * © TI find by Mr. Secretary’s letter that the 
expedition to the West Indies is not to proceed. I have made no propo- 
sition how those regiments might be employed; for as the disputes and 
disorders you have in England make me more cautious than heretofore, 
so if I should undertake the project for Boulogne or Calais, England 
must be at the expense of ammunition and meal, which your letters that 
speak so dismally of the credit make me afraid of making any proposal. 
Besides. I now feel, though I mean never so well, should I not have suc- 
cess, I should find but too many ready to blame me; so that if I am more 
cautious than heretofore I hope the queen will approve of it, when, at 
the same time, I promise that no opportunity that the enemy may give 
shall be neglected. But I must have a care of myself, to be the better 
able to serve her hereafter." 


“ August 11,.—I am of opinion, that after the siege of Aire, I shall 
have it in my power to attack Calais. In that case many things must 
be furnished by the fleet from England, and then the more troops you 
could spare from England the better. This is a conquest that would very 
much prejudice France, and ought to have a good effect for the queen's 
service in England; but I see so much malice levelled at me that I am 
afraid it is not safe for me to make any proposition, fearing, if it should 
not succeed, my enemies might turn it to my disadvantage.” 

Indeed, we have not only the authority of the duke and 
Godolphin, but the acknowledgment even of the enemy, in 
regard to the mischiefs derived from this fatal change. The 
king of France saw with pleasure the machinations which . 
were passing in England, and anticipated the fall of that 
ministry, and the dissolution of that parliament, whose ex- 
ertions had driven him to the brink of ruin. Even in the 
midst of the transactions at Gertruydenberg, he made clan- 
destine overtures to the secret advisers of the queen, with 
the hope of establishing that separate negotiation with Eng- 
land in which he was afterwards successful. We likewise 
find Torey himself triumphantly declaring, ‘What we lose 
in Flanders we shall gain in England.” Encouraged by this 
hope, Louis secretly ordered Villars to act on the defensive ; 
and notwithstanding the distresses of his subjects, and his 
financial embarrassments, protracted the war, under the con- 
viction that the queen and her new ministry would moderate 
their demands, and accede to more favourable conditions of 
peace. We acknowledge with regret that his hopes were 
goon fulfilled ; we feel with concern that England was blindly 
engaged in contributing to her own dishonour, and in furs 
thering the interests of the enemy, 
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Crap, XCV.— Dissorution or Pasgiiament. — 1710, 


Waite the arrangements for the new administration were 
pending, the triumphant party resorted to one of those ex- 
pedients which are at once calculated to awaken enthusiasm, 
and ascertain the popular sentiments. Sacheverell was the 
political puppet employed on this occasion. His zeal having 
been rewarded by the presentation to a valuable living in 
Wales, he made a solemn progress through the country, to 
take possession. The scheme fully answered its purpose. 
Multitudes poured forth to hail his progress; the nobility, 
gentry, clergy, and people vied in their demonstrations of 
joy and exultation; cavalcades escorted him from town to 
town, and from village to village; the roads were lined, the 
hedges covered with spectators; steeples were illuminated, 
and sumptuous feasts prepared in every quarter for the tri- 
umphant guest. In fact, never was a victorious commander, 
a distinguished patriot, or a beloved sovereign, welcomed 
with more general or enthusiastic tokens of applause than 
this miserable tool of faction. 

Encouraged by this ebullition of public feeling, the minis- 
try anticipated the satisfactory result of a new election. 
Accordingly, a royal proclamation, on the 26th of September, 
announced the dissolution of parliament. A violent struggle 
ensued between the two parties, which, in zeal and activity, 
was almost unprecedented; and, on this occasion, we have 
again to be surprised at the spirit of infatuation which pos- 
sessed the ex-minister and the Whigs. Had Marlborough 
given credit to the assertions of his principal correspondents, 
he would have concluded that the Whigs would have re- 
tained their ascendency. Godolphin flattered himself with 
the hopes of this favourable result. Even Somers, cautious 
as he was, fell into the same error; and Sunderland, with 
his characteristic ardour, observes to the duke, -— “ Mr. 
Harley and the duke of Shrewsbury are determined to make 
thorough business of it, and the parliament will be dissolved 
in a few days; but there is to comfort one, that by all the 
accounts from the counties there is like to be a good election, 
so that the advisers of this dissolution, and the setters-up of 
the hereditary right, as they call it, may possibly pass their 
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times yet worse, in a new parliament, than they would have 
done in this.’ 

But Marlborough was undeceived by the more calculating 
‘judgment of Walpole and Craggs, who did not hesitate to 
declare that the ferment of the nation, in favour of the Tories, 
was so great, as to ensure for them a majority of one-third 
‘in the new parliament; and their calculations proved to be 
well founded. ‘The hopes, therefore, which had been vainly 
cherished, on the event of this appeal to the feelings of the 
‘people, speedily vanished ; and while the Whigs had another 
‘cause to deplore their infatuation and want of foresight, 
Marlborough felt himself more insulated, and foresaw the still 
greater persecutions to which he was devoted, now that the 
‘only barrier was removed which had hitherto screened him 
from the malice of his enemies, 

In no one instance did he feel more the loss of his friend 
in the treasury, and that spirit of personal persecution which 
was industriously excited against him in the new parliament, 
than in the conduct of the government with regard to the 
‘building at Blenheim. This edifice was announced as a 
monument of national gratitude, worthy of the country by 
which it was given, and of the services it was intended to 
commemorate. Some of his friends, particularly the duchess 
and Lord Godolphin, were desirous that it should be built on 
@ moderate scale, and more adapted to comfort than magnifi- 
cence; but he, considering it as a public work, had approved 
the plan of Vanbrugh for a magnificent building, which was 
not to yield in extent or ornament to the proud fabric of Ver- 
sailles. The design, sanctioned by the queen and cabinet, 
“was ordered to be carried into execution; and her majesty, 
‘as if anxious to anticipate the completion of so splendid a 
work, directed a model to be placed at the royal palace of 
Kensington, 

Hitherto this structure had proceeded with all the rapidity 
-which the grandeur of the undertaking permitted, and the 
requisite supplies of money had been regularly issued by the 
treasury. In the recent contests of party, however, this 
great national monument had been singled out as the object 
of invective; and the golden mine of Blenheim had been 
repeatedly mentioned with sarcastic affectation by the Tory 
members of the House of Commons. No sooner, therefore, 
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were the ministry changed, and a new board of treasury 
appointed, than recourse was had to so proper a subject to 
annoy the feelings of the duke. With a total disregard to 
the public engagements, they immediately started objections 
to the expense, and did not disdain to resort to the most con- 
temptible artifices, in order to throw the remainder of tha 
burthen on the great general, whose achievements it was 
designed to signalise and reward. 

With this view, attempts were, underhand, made to induce 
him to issue his own orders for completing the edifice, and 
the workmen were encouraged to apply to him for the pay- 
ment of their wages, which were in arrear in consequence of 
the suspension of the treasury warrants. Had he incautiously 
fallen into either of these snares, he would not only have been 
liable to satisfy all demands, but would have been burthened 
with the entire expense of finishing the remainder of the work, 
He therefore refused to issue any orders, or to pay any ar« 
rears, leaving the execution and the management to the coms 
missioners appointed by the treasury, in pursuance of the 
royal orders and the original warrant. 

Failing in their attempt to prevail on the duke, the agents 
of government applied to the duchess ; and we find, on this 
subject, an artful letter from the architect, representing to 
her grace that the works were suspended for want of money, 
that several persons had already advanced considerable sums 
for the purpose, and that many more would follow the ex, 
ample, if her grace would write a letter to him or Mr. 
Travers, declaring that whatever might happen the work- 
men should not suffer. The duchess, however, had too 
much penetration to be deceived by this mancuvre; and 
she not only refused her consent, but even suspended the 
progress of the works and dismissed several of the work- 
men.* At length, and not without considerable difficulty, 
the application of the duke extorted from the queen a war- 
rant for so much money as was merely adequate to the ex- 
pense of covering in those parts of the structure which would 
have been damaged by an exposure during winter. 

Amidst these difficulties, the duke was naturally anxious 


® Inan endorsement by the duchess on this letter of Mr. Vanbrugh, 
she wrote: “Instead of complying with him, I stopped the works im 
1710, until the erown should direct money for it.” . 
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to ascertain from the architect the amount of the preceding 
expenditure, and the sums which would probably be neces- 
sary for finishing the remainder. On this subject we find 
several curious letters from Vanbrugh, one of which, dated 
June 11. 1709, apecifies the terms of the original contract, 
and states the expense requisite for the completion. Ac- 
cording to this account, the first estimate for the house and 
wings was between 90,000/. and 100,000/.; and the same 
sum would be required to complete the whole, including 
gardens, bridges, and other exterior appendages. By an- 


* other account, of June 6. 1710, 134,0002, had been already 


expended, and the whole, when finished, was to cost 
250,0002.; but, by subsequent estimates, we find the whole 
expenditure raised to 287,0002. * 

Several of the duke’s letters at this period to the duchess 
are filled with instructions on this subject, which is likewise 
adverted to on many occasions in his subsequent correspon- 
dence. 


« My opinion is that you and I should be careful of leaving the dispo- 
sition of carrying on the building at Woodstock to the queen’s officers.” 

* Oct. 25. and 27. — It is our best way not to give any orders, but to 
Jet the treasury give what orders they please, either for its going on or 
standing still. By the enclosed letter they will lay all the misfortune (of 
hot being covered in before the winter) upon the directions you gave for 
discharging the workmen. I do earnestly beg that you will tell Mr. 
Wise to receive his directions from the treasury, and that somebody pro- 
per for the building might do the same; for it no way becomes you or 
me to be giving orders for the queen’s money. This is what I desire, and 
if I am right, I beg you will be advised by Lord Godolphin, which may 
be the best way of putting itin execution. I also beg of you to let Mr. 
‘Maynwaring know that I beg the favour of him to manage Vanbrugh, 
so that he may not be angry; for that would be a pleasure to those that 
wish us ill. Upon the whole we live in a very disagreeable age, in 
which we must expect no favour.” 





© Sir John Vanbrugh, who gave in these progressive estimates, was 
celebrated as a poet and dramatist, as well as architect. His architecture 
was bitterly assailed by the wits of the time, whose jokes were better than 
their criticism. More competent judges of architecture have found 
randeur and solidity, and not heaviness, in the masses of Blenheim, and 
in others of his buildings. Sir Joshua Reynolds said that “ Vanbrugh’s 
fate was that of the great Perault ; both were the objects of the petu- 
lant sarcasms of factious men of letters, and both have left some of the 
finest monuments which, to this day, decorate their several countries, ~ 
the fagade of the Louvre, Blenheim, and Castle Howard."— Ep, 
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* Oct. 80. — You know my opinion, that neither you, nor I, nor any 
of our friends, ought to meddle in their accounts, but to let it be 
taken by the queen's officers, as they always ought to be, She is the 
mistress of her own money, and, consequently, of the time of finishing 
that house. Whilst Lord Godolphin was in, and I had the queen’s 
favour, I was very earnest to have had it finished; but, as it is, I am 
gtown very indifferent. For as things are now, I do not see how [ caa 
have any pleasure in living in'a country where I have so few friends; 
and, after what has passed, it-would be no surprise to me if I heard that 
the earl of Abingdon were again lord lieutenant of Oxfordshire.” 

« Nov. 9. — 1 must say it is a great trouble to me, to find you have so 
Tittle confidence in my real kindness and esteem for you, as that you 
could be uneaty at any thing that could pass between such a man as Mr, 
Vanbrugh and myself. My temper is, to quiet every body if it were 
possible ; and I hope those who have been so officious as to give you an 
account of this letter, will get you a copy of it, and then you will see 
that it is impossible to bave said less in answer to his letters, full of ex- 
pressions, and some compliments, 

“have received yours of the 23d, with the copies of your letters 
concerning the accounts of the building at Blenheim. What you say in 
them is very reasonable ; but, as we are now, it is no way proper for us 
to be directing the queen’s money, so that I beg of you that they may 
have their own methods, both as to the accounts past and to come; for E 
am sure I will give no directions, being very sure, if you or I should, 
fault would be found.” 

“ Nov. 24. —I am glad to see by yours of the 7th, that you have left 
the business of Blenheim entirely to the queen’s officers. I am per- 
suaded that your method is the most reasonable; but, in this conjunc. 
ture, we must meddle as little as is possible,” 


Although in disfavour with his sovereign, overwhelmed 
with slander and invective, and thwarted in every measure, 
both public and private, the great commander was yet too 
highly respected abroad to be set aside like a mere ministerial 
tool. His services were still deemed necessary, and the new 
ministry, feeling the consequence they could derive from his 
countenance and support, spared no pains to detach him 
from the party with which he had been long identified. ; 

Overtures were accordingly made to him by the queen | 
and the principal ministers, and insinuations were thrown | 
out, that if he would coalesce with them he might regain the - 
royal favour, and be placed in the highest situation to which 
asubject ought to aspire. But the conditions which they: 
required could not be accepted without the loss of his 
honour, and a total dereliction of his principles. To use the 
words of Mr. St. John, “he was to abandon the Whigs, hia 
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new friends, and take up with the Tories, his old friends; to 
engage heartily in the true interests, and no longer leave his 
country a sacrifice to rapine and faction. He was, besides, 
required to restrain the rage and fury of his wife. These 
offers were coupled with threats of an impeachment, and 
boasta that sufficient evidence could be adduced to carry a 
prosecution through both houses.” * 

To terms so degrading, and probably conveyed in lan- 
guage no less offensive, he made such a reply as became his 
character. He declared his resolution to be of no party, to 
vote according to his conscience, and to be as hearty as his 
new colleagues in support of the queen’s honour, and the wel- 
fare of the country. So spirited and independent a reply 
did not satisfy the ministry; and from this moment they 
adopted a more decided resolution, to single him out asa 
victim of hostility and persecution. 

Notwithstanding the frank and manly part he had acted 
in this transaction, the mere fact of his negotiation with 
the new ministers, was sufficient to awaken the jealousy of 
Godolphin, the duchess, and the Whigs. He found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to satisfy his friends. In reply to the re- 
proaches of his wife, which he keenly felt, he justified his 
conduct with equal manliness and candour. 

“ Oct. 4. — Having this safe opportunity of writing by Mr. Craggs’s 
son, I will answer your two letters of the 4th and 7th from the Lodge. 

“1 find by what Mr. Maynwaring has said or writ to you, you are 
jeslous of my acting so with Mr. Harley or the Tories, as that the Whigs 
may have reason to be angry. In the first place, I should not, at this 
time, have been where I am, if it had not been unanimously desired by 
all the heads of the Whigs. By the same advice, I have made steps to 
the elector of Hanover, who has entered very kindly into my concerns, 
The States, the emperor, and the elector, all three have engaged me to 
eontinue with the army, which I suppose is, and will be approved by the 
Whigs; for I am resolved of doing nothing but in coneert with them, 
I detest Mr. Harley ; but think I have lived long enough in the world to 
be able to distinguish between reason and faction. Ihave so good an 
opinion of Lord Godolphin and Lord Sunderland, that at my first 
coming I will consult every thing with them, and acquaint them with 
- that has past of late between me, the States, the emperor, and the 

lector. 

« Nothing is more desired by me than to be quiet; my greatest con~ 


* Letters from Mr. Secretary St. John to Mr. Drummond, passim, 
particularly Dec. 20. 1710 ~- Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, v. i. p. 41, 
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eern is, if possible, to avoid the harsh usage which is most certainly rew 
solved to be put in practice against you, for whom I must ever be more 
concerned than for all other things in this world. I am most particu. 
larly sorry that, at this time, you should have any reason to take any 
thing ill of Mr. Van., for I dare say he wishes us both very well, and we 
shall not have it in our power todo him much good. I do agree with 
you, that in some little time the Tories will be desirous to lessen the 
power and credit of Mr, Harley; but as long as Mrs, Masham continues 
they will find it very difficult. But that is their business, and I think it 
is much alike who is to do the mischief, when one is sure that every 
thing must go wrong. 

«I do assure you, upon my honour, that I do, with all my heart, wish 
we may have a peace this winter; though, at the same time, I am very 
sensible it will give power and strength to Mr, Harley, the queen, and 
Mrs. Masham, to vex me, and those I wish wellto. But if the nation 
be safe, and I have leave toenjoy my own, I shall envy nobody in power. 
It is no surprise to me the duke of Newcastle continuing; but I can’t 
but think when he attends parliament he will act so as not to please 
them, for he is a good and honest man. 

“ Having writ thus far, I have received yours by Ostend, and the 
copy of Mr. Van.’s letter, which is certainly very offensive; but you 
have taken a very wise resolution of not making a noise. We are in 
circumstances that require great temper, by which I hope we may at 
Jast overcome our enemies. I think that those that take care of the 
building at Blenheim, when the winter season and the want of money 
makes the work to cease, should take care to cover the works, so as what 
is already done may receive no prejudice, and then it may remain asa 
monument of ingratitude, as Mr. Van. calls it in his letter. I hope the 
wainscot and every other thing, in your apartment and mine, is finished, 
so that we may live in that part of the house in the spring. 

“ We are masters of St. Venant, and I yet hope we shall have Aire 
by the 20th.” 


Still, however, the duchess was not satisfied, and appears 
to have applied to Lord Cowper, who was acquainted with 
his real sentiments and motives. This we learn by a letter 
to her from Lady Cowper. 


* Oct. 23. —T am very glad my spouse’s advice has been of any ser- 
vice to you. I am sure he is never better pleased than when he can be 
useful to your grace, or any of your family, and receives the honour of 
your confidence as he ought to do, He bids me tell you, that as to your 
fears of Lord Marlborough’s yielding to the temptations laid before him, he 
hopes there is no reason to apprehend it; my Lord Marlborough having 
some time since acquainted him with all the particulars of the proceeding 
to that time, and withal expressing his detestation of quitting the interests 
of his country upon that bottom, or any other temptation whatsoever. He 
could not but mean, at that time, what he said, because he came hither 
in a manner, on purpose, to tell my lord so; and if my Lord Mark 
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borough has not been, since that time, so rough as quite to discourage 
their trying him farther, my lord thinks it is excusable, upon particular 
reasons, relating to my lord’s circumstances, too long to be repeated. 
But, in the mean time, he is firmly persuaded my Lord Marlborough 
will be very firm and constant. I beg your grace will not mention this. 

“ Your description of the duchess of Shrewsbury is very good. I have 
heard much such an account of her, only with this addition, my lord 
duke looking a little grave, she chucked him several times under the 
chin, bidding him look up, amongst all the company. She is a great 
honour to a court.” 


At this juncture we find a singular letter from the duchess 
to Lord Godolphin, which announces her satisfaction in the 
conduct of her husband, and evinces no less gratification 
at being made the agent of his communications with the 
Whigs. It is inserted entire, as one of the few specimens 
remaining of her epistolary correspondence. 


« St. James's, Tuesday, Oct. 17. —Since I came to town I find my 
pain worse, and I have been advised by that great physician, the duchess 
of Montagu, to send to Dr. Upton; but ’tis a great secret, and he has 
advised me to take balm of Gilead twice a day, by which, he says, I shall 
see, in a little time, whether it is any thing that will break. 

« I was eased of a great deal of my fears for your illness before I left 
St. Alban’s, Charles made such haste; and I hope I shall hear to-mor- 
row that you are quite well; and if I am so, I will be sure to come to 
Newmarket, though Lord Sunderland is very desirous to have every 
body in town, and thought, the 14th of this month, that we should yet 
have a tolerable parliament, which is a wonderful opinion. His lady 
calls it s cheerful temper, and wishes she had it. Lord Cowper told me 
he had engaged to come to London, when Lord Sunderland summoned ; 
and Lord Sunderland writes to ine that he had had a very kind and honest 
Ketter. If the queen has persuaded him to do any thing contrary to 
right and reason, ’tis more strange than any thing I have heard of yet,. 
and must proceed from the queen’s great parts; for ‘tis certain he doe 
not intend to leave his old friends, whatever else he has done, Lord 
Marlborough writes to me that he is very desirous to know the opi- 
nion of the Whigs concerning the time of his coming to England ; be- 
cause the elector of Hanover desires it soon, and presses it; but I told 
him some time since that his friends desired the contrary. ‘Tis certain 
that the elector is not the best judge of that matter, and I desire you to 

ive me your opinion of it, and let me know it by Friday's post ; for if 

were then in a condition to travel, which I have reason to fear I shall 
not, I must send an answer to this question, and the reasons why Lord 
Marlborough should come, or not come to England ; because I believe be 
would give them to the elector. But he is more than ever, if it be pos- 
sible, determined to be thoroughly kind to the Whigs, with whom you 
may talk of it, as you have opportunities, I have seen all the letters sens 
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to Lord Sunderland. Lord Marlborough’s is just such a one as I wished, 
and every thing relating to the elector mighty well, and several things 
that will divert you about Lord Rivers; but alk that concerns the queen 
monstrous. The elector stopped more than once, when he was going to 
hurt you, by beginning a panegyric of you; and one thing that pleased 
me is, Lord Rivers is to have nothing given him. 

“ My Lord Marlborough approves very much of all that I said to ” 
Mr. Travers, upon the subject of Woodstock; and, I suppose, will not 
be less of that mind, when he sees the letters that Mr. Joyns writ, to 
fright me into sending them money, He adds, that they may pull down 
what they have built, if they please, he will never contradict it, which I 
was glad to see; for I think that building was the greatest weakness my 
Lord Marlborough ever had, and, being his passion, I am pleased he 
has overcome it; and I believe these ministers thought to ensnare him 
by it. Since you writ to me that ‘tis said the duke of Somerset lost an 
election for 402, I must needs tell you a secret vanity, at the same time, 
very like him, that he gave the nurses at the christening of his daughter's 
child a hundred guineas, and yet, when they lived with him, he would 
not allow them better than a sea-coal fire. 

“ Nothing must be ever said, but to very secret friends, of what I 
write about the elector, Lord Rivers, and Mr. Freeman, for reasons [ can’t 
give now.” 


Another letter, from the duke to the duchess, is here intro- 
duced, to show that she continved to be the agent of these 
communications with the Whigs till the last moment before 
his departure from the continent. 


* Nov. 9. — The copy of the letter of 1*, in my judgment, is extreme 
right, and if [ could govern according to my own inclinations, it should 
be to be entirely quiet, and to meddle with no business. But as the con- 
juncture of affairs is at present, that is impossible ; so that this enclosed 
to Lord Sunderland will acquaint you with my circumstances on this side 
of the water, and that I beg of him to lose no time in sending me to the 
Hague, the opinion of our friends mentioned in my letter ; for I would be 
governed by the Whigs, from whose principle and interest I will never 
depart, Whilst they had a majority in the House of Commons, they might 
suspect it might be my interest that made me act in conjunction with 
them: but now they must do me the justice to see that it is my inclina- 
tion and principle which makes me act.” 


In fact, the Whigs had soon sufficient reason to be con- 
vinced that Marlborough was not tampering with the Tories, 
by the treatment which he experienced at this particular 
period. As if sufficient mortifications had not already been 
heaped upon him, we find him subjected to an insult of a 
peculiar nature, hecause it affected his power as commander- 

* The figure 1 is usually employed to designate Lord Cowper. 
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in-chief. We give the account in his own words to Lord 
Godolphin : — 

* Oct, 4, Every thing is done to lessen my credit here. By the last 
post Mr. Secretary wrote, by the queen's order, to acquaint Lord Argyle 
that his friends have desired leave for him to come for England, and she 
had allowed of it. This is so very extraordinary a step, that even the 
duke of Argyle came to me yesterday, to assure me that he had made no 
application, and that, when he should desire to go for England, he should 
apply to me for my leave. The folly and ingratitude of the queen make 
me sick and weary of every thing. Though I have it from the same man 
that gave the intelligence on Scotland, that, to his knowledge, France 
intends another landing at the time when the elections are to be, I can’t 
believe it. However, to avoid any thing of my side, I have given notice 
of it in a private letter to Mr. Secretary, so that the queen and her pre- 
sent ministers may make what use they please of it; for had I writ it in 
my public letter, I fear it might have burt the credit. I am entirely 
yours,” 

The general had still farther and greater insults to endure 
in the same capacity, by the sudden dismission of three 
officers on whom he had conferred peculiar marks of favour, 
and who were zealously devoted to his person. These were 
Major-general Macartney, Brigadier-general Honeywood, 
and, lastly, Lieutenant-general Meredith, who was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the queen, as having been presented by the 
duke with the regiment which she had intended to bestow on 
Colonel Hill. Ina convivial hour these officers toasted the 
health of their brave commander and confusion to his ene- 
mies; at the same time using some very indiscreet expres- 
sions against the new ministers in general, accompanied with 
contemptuous gestures against Mr. Harley in particular. 
Without any previous communication to Marlborough, they 
were immediately cashiered, though with leave to dispose of 
their commiasions to their successors, who were appointed by 
the queen. Among these we find Lord Orrery, against whom 
the duke had particular objections. 


CuHap. XCVI. — Procress or tHE War. —1710. 


From the irksome detail of political feuds, party bickerings, 
and ministerial changes, we revert to a more cheering subject, 
the military operations till the chose of the campaign. 
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We have already noticed that after the capture of Bethune, 
the attention of the confederate generals was directed to the 
sieges of St. Venant and Aire, the possession of which places 
would secure the navigation of the Lys, and thus open a 
water-communication with Tournay, Lille, and Ghent, But 
we find, at this period, the letters of Godolphin filled with 
the most pressing importunities that Marlborough would 
carry into immediate execution the project against Calais or 
Boulogne. He confidently expressed his opinion that, after 
masking Aire and St. Venant, the army might advance and 
surprise Hesdin, and from thence march to the coast; adding 
that, if Marshal Villars ventured to resist, the allies might 
force him to a general engagement, and, if successful, pene- 
trate to the capital of France. 

Marlborough did not disdain to listen to the military 
advice of the ex-treasurer; but, however anxious to gratify 
his friend, he was too prudent to hazard such an advance 
into a hostile country, covered by strong posts, and to expose, 
at the same time, his flanks to the attack of a powerful army, 
under the command of the most able and enterprising among 
the French generals. He therefore deferred the considera- 
tion of the project, and, in conjunction with Eugene, pro- 
ceeded to execute their original design. 

Having reconnoitred the army of Villars, and found his 
position unassailable, the confederate generals proceeded 
against Aire and St. Venant, which were so situated as to 
permit a simultaneous investment. After a march of three 
days, they took post to cover the intended operation; the 
right, under Eugene, stretching to the Lys, near Terouenne ; 
the left, under Marlborough, to Lillers on the Lave. The 
head-quarters of the prince were at the castle of Bleney, 
near Terouenne, and those of Marlborough at the abbey of 
St. André, near Lillers. On the 6th, the two places were 
invested. The attack of St. Venant was conducted by the 
prince of Orange, with 20 battalions and 5 squadrons; that 
of Aire was confided to the prince of Anhalt, with 40 batta- 
lions and 40 squadrons. The heavy artillery and ammuni- 
tion for the siege were embarked on the same morning at 
Menin under a guard of several battalions from the neigh- 
bouring garrisons, and a detachment of horse from the army } 
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this convoy was to be landed at Marville, in the vicinity of 
St. Venant on the west. 

Aire and St. Venant were both situated on the Lys: the 
latter was small, and protected only by ramparta of earth, 
forming nearly a regular hexagon, but rendered difficult of 
approach by marshes and inundations. It was garrisoned 
by 2700 men, under the orders of Brigadier Selve. Aire 
was a place of greater strength, being fortified with regular 
bastions, half-moons, and hornworks, and the ditches inun- 
dated by the waters of the Lys. It had a garrison of 14 bat- 
talions and three regiments of dragoons under the command 
of the brave and skilful General de Guebriant. At a little 
distance from the town was the fort of St. Francis, small, 
but strongly and regularly fortified. Both the town and the 
fort were protected by marshes and inundations. The ap- 
proaches were carried on against both places as speedily as 
the nature of the ground and the want of besieging artillery 
would permit. 

While the two generals were anxiously expecting the 
arrival of the convoy from Menin, they received information 
that it had been surprised and destroyed by the enemy. 
With a heavy heart Marlborough communicated the unwel- 
come intelligence to the duchess : — “ ‘Till within these three 
days, during these nine years, I have never had occasion of 
sending any ill news. Our powder and other stores for the 
carrying on of these two sieges left Ghent last Thursday, 
under the convoy of 1200 foot and 450 horse. They were 
attacked by the enemy and beaten; so that they blew up the 
powder and sunk the store-boats. I have sent to all our 
neighbouring towns, to see if they can help us with stores 
sufficient for the carrying on of this siege; for we hope we 
have already enough for the taking of St. Venant. Prince 
Eugene and myself are resolved not to raise this siege as 
long as we have any hopes of getting ammunition. I am, 
heart and soul, yours.” Notwithstanding this heavy loss, 
and the difficulty of the approaches, St. Venant was in a few 
days reduced to extremity, and capitulated on the 29th. 

Aire, however, maintained a vigorous and protracted 
defence. Much time was consumed in collecting the neces- 
sary supplies of artillery, and serious obstructions were occa- 
sioned by a succession of violent rains, to which he feelingly 
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alludes in a letter to Lord Godolphin: — “I did write to you 
last Saturday by Ostend, which I hope you have received. You 
will by that, as well as by this, see the fears I have, that the 
weather we have had for these last ten days will make it im- 
possible for us to have any farther operation after the taking 
of this town, which has been so backwarded by the continual 
rains, that if they continue to opiniatre as they have done 
hitherto, and that the rains should continue, God knows 
when we shall have it; but take it we must, for we can’t 
draw our cannon from the batteries. Our poor men are up _ 
to the knees in mud and water, which is a most grievous 
sight, and will occasion great sickness.” In addition to these 
delays, the spirited resistance of the garrison under their 
intrepid and skilful commander prolonged the defence, and 
the reduction of this petty place was not accomplished till 
the 8th of November, when the garrison surrendered. 

In announcing the capitulation, the British general gives 
due credit to the bravery of the garrison, as well as to the 
spirit and skill manifested in the defence : — “The garrison 
of Aire marched out yesterday 3628 strong, leaving upwards 
of 1600 men sick and wounded in the town. This defence 
was the best we have seen this year. Our foot are weak, 
but our horse are in a very good condition.” 

This conquest was purchased dearly by the allies; thetr 
Joss in killed and wounded amounting to no less than 7000 
men, exclusive of sick. The lateness of the season, and the 
continuance of heavy rains, prevented the execution of the 
project on the sea-coast, which had been approved by 
Eugene, provided the fortress had sooner surrendered, and 
the fine weather had continued. 

We feel considerable regret in submitting to the reader a 
brief letter which the general wrote to Godolphin during the 
siege of Aire, as it affords a further proof of the decline of 
that influence which he had held under the preceding ad- 
ministration, and which was so necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

“ Sept. 8. —I am to thank you for yours of the 18th, and for your 
kind endeavours for the getting monies to be returned; this is the right 
season for our making good bargains for the magazines of forage: the 
Dutch have already made theirs; but as there is to be an advance of 
money to the undertakers, I am afraid of writing to the treasury about 
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it, till I hear of more returns for the subsistence of the army; for shoula 
they, in the humour they are in, want but one fortnight’s subsistence, it 
would cause a very great desertion. Whilst you were in the treasury, 
upon an extraordinary occasion, my letter to Amsterdam or Antwerp 
would have procured one hundred thousand pounds; but now, though 
the necessity were never so great, I durst not venture. Our letters from 
France continue to confirm our second victory in Spain, and that the 
duke of Anjou is gone to Madrid: half this success last year would have 
secured us a good peace. God, who governs all things, will, I hope, 
make it end for the best. I have long wished, but never more than now, 
for a peace ; for nothing looks well, I mean abroad, and you know how 
it is at home.” 


Marlborough, indeed, found the correspondence of his new 
colleagues very different from that of their predecessors. 
Instead of requesting his advice, and leaving to his judg- 
ment the plan of the campaign, and the arrangements with 
the allies, the queen, by her ministers, dictated both the 
military and diplomatic measures, in a manner calculated to 
display that jealousy which already began to operate towards 
the other members of the confederacy, and which ultimately 
produced that schism in the grand alliance so fatal to the 
interests of England and the welfare of Europe. We find 
Secretary St. John adopting towards him a dictatorial lan- 
guage, and imperious tone, to which he had been hitherto 
unaccustomed, and which was the more mortifying because 
it proceeded from one whom he had fostered as a son, and 
had introduced into office, and whose interest he had pro- 
moted with so much zeal as even to excite the disapprobation 
of his most intimate friends. ; 

The general himself had been long sensible, that neither 
the emperor nor the Statesfurnished their proper contingents, 
and had privately made continual representations on the 
subject ; but, conscious that their deficiency arose more from 
inability than want of good will, he prudently avoided any 
vehement or public remonstrance, which might offend the 
two principal members of the grand alliance. He, there- 
fore, as we have already observed, frequently laboured to 
soothe the resentment of the British cabinet, and maintained 
that harmony which was necessary to prevent a separation 
of interests, or a clandestine negotiation with the enemy. 
But the new ministers acted with fur less delicacy and pre- 
caution ; for it seemed to be their object to excite dissensions 
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and to irritate the other members of the alliance, that Eng- 
land might have a pretext for opening a secret negotiation 
with France. The new secretary was, of all others, best 
calculated to pursue this oblique and selfish policy. He 
eavilled with the minor princes of the alliance, he detested 
the Dutch, and he entertained equal inveteracy and con- 
tempt for the house of Austria. In the first official dis- 
patch of consequence, which he addressed to the Duke of 
Marlborough, he bitterly inveighed against the lukewarm- 
ness and inactivity of the emperor :— “I have told his ex- 
cellency Lord Townshend, in former letters, and I am com- 
amanuded to repeat to your grace that the queen is extremely 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the imperial court, in-almost 
every point relating to the common cause. Your grace 
-will, by her Majesty’s order, desire that the States join with 
the queen in representing to the emperor, that it is expected 
from him that he should, after all that has been done for his 
family by Britain and Holland, do something for himself; 
and that the queen and the States do insist upon his sending, 
at this juncture, on his own account, a reinforcement into 
Spain.” In a letter, written soon afterwards, to Mr. Drum- 
mond, he employed the most contemptuous expressions 
against this principal member of the grand alliance. He 
observes, “that house of Austria has been the evil genius 
of Britain. I never think of that family, without recollect- 
ing the image of a man braiding a rope of hay, while his 
ass bites it off at the other end.”* 

He was no less disposed to listen to the overtures recently 
made by France, and which it now became the object of the 
British cabinet to encourage. With such feelings, a minister 
was not likely to imitate the example of Marlborough in 
casting aside petty jealousies and interests, and pursuing 
with integrity the grand principle of harmony and co-opera- 
tion, which was necessary to secure a safe and honourable 

All his official dispatches addressed by the secretary 
to-the British general, sufficiently developed that narrow 
system of policy, which, under pretence of exacting the ful- 
filment of their mutual compact, tended to insulate England 
from all her allies. 


* Correspondence of Bolingbroke, vol. i, p. 59. 
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‘We now close our account of the military transactions of 
the year with a brief review of the war in other quarters. 

On the Rhine, the system, as we have already stated, was 
wholly defensive ; and the French forces, being no less weak- 
ened than those of the allies, by draughts for the Nether- 
lands and Dauphiné, no event occurred of sufficient conse- 
quence to illustrate the short command of General Groenfeld. 

On the side of the Alps, where greater preparations had 
been made, the result was far from realising the grand de- 
signs conceived by Marlborough and Eugene. 

The disputes between the duke of Savoy and the court of 
Vienna continued with unabated violence, and turned on the 
petty territory of the Langhes. The emperor offered to 
grant the Vigevenasco and the dependent villages; but as 
the Langhes were fiefs of the empire, he declared his in- 
ability to dispose of them without the previous consent of 
the Germanic body. He proposed, however, to grant the 
investiture, but to withhold the possession till the approba- 
tion of the Aulic Council was procured. This offer was re- 
jected by the duke of Savoy, on the plea that it was taking 
from him with one hand what was given with the other. All 
the efforts of the Maritime Powers to compromise this dis- 
pute, were, unfortunately, unavailing; and the letters of 
General Palmes and Mr. Chetwynd, from Turin and Vienna, 
evince the fatal jealousies of the two courts, and the obsti- 
nacy with which they supported their respective pretensions. 
These bickerings produced the most disastrous effect: Victor 
Amadeus acted the same part as in the preceding year, by 
refusing to take the field, under pretence of indisposition. 
Accordingly, Marshal Daun assumed the command of the 
combined forces, and again found a formidable opponent in 
the duke of Berwick, who ably defended the avenues to the 
valley of Barcelonette, and took the necessary precautions to 
prevent the rise of the insurgents in Dauphiné and the Viva- 
rais. The whole operations amounted, therefore, to little 
more than a series of marches and counter-marches; and 
before the close of October, the Austrian general retired 
behind the Alps; and Berwick, after sending a reinforcement 
of 34 battalions and 31 squadrons to the army of Noailles, 
placed the remainder of his troops in winter-quartera.* 

® Mem. de Berwick, vol. ii, p. 93. 
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In consequence of this failure, and the inactivity of the 
insurgents, the expedition against the coast of Languedoc 
was abortive. M. de Seissan took possession of Cette with- 
out opposition, and advanced to Agde; but here terminated 
this petty incursion. The marquis de Roquelaure, governor 
of Languedoc, took instant precaution to prevent the rise of 
the insurgents, and despatched a body of troops against 
Cette; at the same time, the duke of Noailles marching 
from the frontiers of Catalonia against Agde, the project 
was abandoned, and the troops re-embarked, with the loss of 
fifty men.* The principal benefit derived from this well- 
projected, but ill-seconded enterprise, was that of retarding 
the mission of reinforcements from the army of Berwick to 
Spain, and the diversion which it created on the side of 
Catalonia and Aragon, and which prevented the intended 
junction of Noailles with Philip. 

In Spain, the opening of the campaign appeared to pro- 
mise all the success which the most sanguine imagination 
could anticipate from the magnitude of the plan, and the 
means provided for its execution; but on this, as on other 
occasions, the public hope was cruelly disappointed, by the 
operation of jarring interests and personal contentions: be- 
tween the generals. 

From the vigorous and extensive preparations on both 
sides of the Peninsula, sanguine hopes were entertained of a 
successful campaign. ‘Two armies assembled, in the spring, 
in Portugal and Catalonia ; the former, under the sole com- 
mand of the marquis of Villaverde, as Lord Galway was in- 
disposed with the gout; the latter under that of Marshal 
Staremberg and General Stanhope. The Portuguese, who 
were earliest in the field, were, as usual, ill provided and 
ineffective ; and the six regiments of native troops, which 
contrary to the opinion of Marlborough, had been raised on 
British pay, verified the unfavourable judgment which he 
had before expressed of such expedients. In the beginning 
of the campaign, the troops posted themselves at Elvas, and 
remained on the defensive, suffering the Spaniards, under 
the marquis of Bay, to occupy Miranda de Douro, and invest 
Braganza. ‘Soon afterwards, the Spanish forces being dimi-~ 
nished by the march of a considerable detachment, under 

* Letter from M. de Seissan to the Duke of Marlborough, in August. 
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the marquis of Bay, to join the royal army in Aragon, the 
Portuguese recovered Miranda, raised the siege of Braganza, 
and proceeding to the frontiers of Estremadura, took some 
inconsiderable posts, but continued inactive under the pre- 
tence of waiting for the advance of the confederate army 
from Catalonia. 

On the side of Catalonia, the allied forces took the field 
in the middle of May. Threatened on the north by Noailles, 
and opposed by a superior army under Philip on the fron- 
tiers of Aragon, Staremberg could only act on the defensive, 
and prevent the capture of Balaguer, by taking post at 
Agramonte. Here he was joined by General Stanhope, on 
the 29th of May, with 1000 recruits from Italy, and a sup- 
ply of money. On the 7th of June, King Charles himself 
reached the camp; and thus the two rival princes were op- 
posed to each other in the field; and though under the tute- 
lage of their respective generals, Staremberg and Villadarias, 
they witnessed events not unworthy the presence of contend- 
ing monarchs. 

Still, however, the allied troops, from their inferiority of 
force, remained on the defensive, and six weeks were con- 
sumed in desultory operations. But towards the middle of 
July, the army was increased by the junction of 6000 ve- 
teran Germans, whom Admiral Norris had landed at Tarra- 
gona, with a supply of provisions. It was further strength- 
ened by a corps of 4000 men from the force opposed to 
Noailles, who had marched in haste into Languedoc, to repel 
the British expedition which had landed at Cette. 

Philip having been compelled, from want of provisions, to 
fall back towards Lerida, from whence he drew his supplies, 
the confederates rapidly advanced and overtook him near 
Almenara. After some delay, arising from a difference of 
opinion between Staremberg and Stanhope, the latter, 
for battle, “hectored the king into compliance,”* and to- 
wards evening, an irregular engagement took place at the 
passage of the Naguera, near Alfarez, in which Philip was 
defeated and driven into Lerida. - Although the loss of the . 
enemy did not amount to more than 1500 men, a panic 
spread among the Spanish troops, and they continued their 

* Letter from General Carpenter — Memoirs of the Bourbon Kings 
of eas awe Queen Anne, 
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retreat to Saragossa, hoping to prevent the allies from anti- 
cipating them at the passage of the Ebro. Being now joined 
by the marquis de Bay, with a reinforcement from the 
western frontier, they resolved to make a stand, and a regu- 
lar battle was fought. The valour of the confederate troops, 
the skilful manwuvres of the generals, and the gallant in- 
trepidity of Stanhope, ensured a complete victory; and the 
Spanish forces, reduced to a remnant of 8000 men, fled 
towards the frontier of the province of Soria. Philip him- 
self retreated precipitately to Madrid, and, after a stay of 
two days, removed the royal residence and tribunals, amidst 
the tears and regret of his faithful subjects, to Valladolid, 
the ancient capital of Castile. 

Meanwhile, Charles entered Saragossa in triumph, and, 
retaking possession of Aragon, conciliated the people, by 
restoring their darling privileges, and ancient constitution. 
Violent disputes, however, immediately ensued, as before, 
between Staremberg and Stanhope; the former proposing 
to pursue the retreating enemy, and intercept their com- 
mounication with France, by the occupation of Navarre, 
which was almost defenceless. But the urgent remonstrances 
of Stanhope prevailed, and the allies directed their march 
to Madrid, expecting to be joined by the Portuguese, and 
hoping that the possession of the capital would secure the 
conquest of Spain. 

On the 28th of September, Charles made a second tri- 
umphal entry into Madrid, preceded by en escort of 2000 
horse. But an ominous solitude reigned in the lonesome 
atrects; the greater part of the inhabitants followed their 
beloved monarch, and scarcely any remained except those 
who, from age, infirmities, or poverty, were unable to re- 
move. Chagrin and vexation overwhelmed the disappointed 
monarch, and quitting his cavalcade in its progress to the 
palace of Retiro, he retreated hastily through the gate of 
Alcala, exclaiming, ‘ Madrid is a desert!” and took up his 
residence at Villaverde. In such inauspicious circumstances 
he was proclaimed king of Spain and the Indies; the Bour- 
bon government was dissolved: and the different depart- 
ments of an ephemeral administration distributed among the 
few Spanish nobles who adhered to his cause. 

We find a letter from King Charles written to the Duke 
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of Marlborough on the subsequent day, announcing his suce 
cess; but betraying uneasy forebodings, and demanding in- 
stant succours. 


“Camp of Villaverde, near Madrid, Oct. 29. 

“ My Lord Duke and Prince,— Having learnt some days ago by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, that the letter which I wrote you from Balaguer, the 
20th of July, had not reached you, although the letters I wrote of the 
same date to that prince were received, J inclose herewith the copy, not 
doubting that the present will be delivered to you more safely. I am 
persuaded, my prince, that you are already fully informed of the glorious 
progress which the common cause has at last made here, as I have ad- 
vanced to the very centre of my monarchy, and have opened the way to 
reduce it entirely, in a short time, by the means of succours and support 
proportionate to the importance of the stake; and the benefits will re- 
dound to all Europe. You will know, however, also, how many efforts 
the enemy employ to re-establish their army with the troops they have 
still in Estremadura, and towards the frontier of Portugal; and that, he- 
sides, they expect a great number from France. 

*T shall, however, omit no exertions to maintain myself this winter ; 
and I hope also to contribute to the advancement of the common good, 
by some assistance out of the countries that I have just occupied; but i¢ 
is well known that they are drained and ruined entirely, and it is neces- 
sary that I should be very promptly supported on the part of my good 
allies, to prevent the evident danger to which the common cause will be 
exposed, in case they are wanting, of losing the fruit of our victories. 
On the contrary, by their prompt arrival, we may be enabled to puta 
fortunate and honourable end to the war in these countries. 

“Count Gallas and the baron de Zinzerling will give an exact account 
of the actual situation of affairs here, to which I refer; and from thence 
you will easily judge how much it is necessary at present to finish the 
work of the alliance, which the blessing of God has placed in so good a 
situation, I continue to feel the same particular confidence in your great 
zeal and good offices, not doubting that you will contribute, with all your 
power and credit, to an end as pressing as it is necessary and advantage- 
ous, This is what I earnestly recommended to you, and you may be 
assured of my perfect esteem and gratitude.” * 


A letter from General Stanhope to Lord Dartmouth, which 
was enclosed in a short note to the Duke of Marlborough, 
depicts the critical situation of affairs, and presents a strik- 
ing picture of the desolation which prevailed in the capital, 
and of the surprising efforts made by the Castilians to coun- 
teract the reverses of their beloved monarch. 


* Oct. 4. — Having halted near Saragossa ten days for bread, we arrived 
here on the 20th of September. The duke of Anjou removed to Valla- 


* Translation from the French vriginal, 
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dolid, from whence the duchess and young prince are gone to Victoria, 
The duke of Anjou was, on the 9th, at Valladolid, where he had quar- 
tered about 8000 men and was to march on the 30th, to join his army 
from Estremadura. 

* We have despatched several messengers to our friends, pressing them 
to join us, since they have no enemy left on their frontier; and on the 
success of these instances, which we have repeated to them, will depend 
the fate of our campaign. They have, in a condition to march, SO bat- 
talions of foot and above S000 horse. If they wil] join us, we shall try to 
have another battle, which, in all probability, must be decisive. If they do 
not, we shall have some difficulty in making a retreat to Aragon, for the 
duke of Anjou will have above double our number of horse, and be equal, 
at least, to us in foot. The country is our enemy, and we are not masters, 
in Castile, of more ground than we encamp on. It will certainly be a 
surprise to your lordship to learn, that since the battle, not one officer in 
the duke of Anjou's service has left him, that the greater part of the 
gtandees, all the civil and ministerial officers that reside at Madrid have 
followed him, insomuch, that at our first arrival here, the town appeared 
adesert. It is true, that since we have been here, great numbers of peo- 
ple of quality are returned, and express themselves to be well-wishers to 
us; but such is the turn they have conceived by the severe examples 
made by the duke of Anjou heretofore, that they dare not be active for 
us, We are, at present, without communication with Aragon, and un- 
certain whether the Portuguese will advance far enough to give us a 
communication with them.” 


In vain the confederate commanders expected the arrival 
of the Portuguese; in vain General Stanhope sent an official 
communication of the occupation of Madrid, and pressed their 
immediate junction, without which Spain would be irrecover- 
ably lost. Unfortunately, Lord Galway being indisposed, 
and Lord Portmore not having yet assumed the command, 
. there was no British general of authority sufficient to urge 
on these sluggish auxiliaries; and Villaverde, unwilling to 
act a subordinate part, sent to his court for instructions. 
The king of Portugal was instantly exhorted to detach 3000 
foot, and 1000 or 1500 horse to the British forces; and the 
Marquis Das Minas proposed to take the command, and ad- 
vance, without a moment’s delay, to Madrid. A royal coun- 
cil was immediately held on this proposal, and, after much 
debate, it was negatived, by the influence of the duke of 
Cadaval, who was evidently in the French interest. The 
ministers of the allies Xe:ng called to a conference, demon- 
strated the facility as well as the necessity of assisting King 
Charles. But these deliberations led to no result. ‘The 
Portuguese complained that the subsidies, promised to them 
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by England and the States, had not been paid, and declared 
that they would not take upon themselves the charge of the 
expedition; while General Stanhope was apprised that no- 
thing could be expected from the court of Lisbon. 

Meanwhile, a scene of the most affecting nature occurred | 
in the camp and court of the fugitive prince. While he was 
awaiting the uncertainty of his fate, at the head of his dis- 
couraged and desponding soldiery, Noailles arrived from 
France with a commission to ascertain the real state and 
resources of the country, and rouse the Spaniards to an effort 
in defence of their independence. In a solemn assembly of 
the nobles, he dwelt on the impossibility of furnishing ade- 
quate assistance from France, urged them to exert their 
native energies, and expatiated on the weakness and disunion 
among the allies. His eloquent appeal to the national honour 
and feeling was not ineffectual; they joined in a pathetic 
address, requesting aid from France, and at the same time 
manifested their own patriotiam, by exertions still greater 
than they had made in 1706. 

: The youthful monarch still further roused the zeal of hia 
loyal subjects, by the firmness and dignity with which he 
bore his reverse of fortune. He disdainfully rejected all 
offers of a partition, and announced his resolution to live 
king of Spain, or bury himself under the ruins of the mo- 
narchy, The spirit of enthusiasm kindled in the court and 
camp, rapidly spread from town to town, and from village to 
village, while every rank and class of people vied in their 
devotion to their monarch, and their sacrifices for their 
country. 

In these favourable circumstances, Vendome, at the rex 
quest of Philip, arrived to assume the command of the army. 
Cheered by the zeal and ardour which he witnessed in his 
passage, he anticipated the most propitious result, and has- 
tened to give a proper direction to the national energy, and 
the intrepidity of the monarch. Leaving the allies to wear 
themselves away by dissipation and inactivity, or in destruc- 
tive contests with the native peasantry, he employed the im- 
portant interval in collecting and organising the troops. By 
extraordinary exertions, and in the short space of six weeks, 
he succeeded in forming an army of 25,000 men, completely 
sppointed in the face of a victorious enemy. With this force, 
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his first object was to prevent the junction of the Portuguese 
with the army at Madrid, by taking post at the important. 
pass of Almarez, on the Tagus. The event fully answered 
his expectations; for the Portuguese, ever lukewarm in the 
cause, now eagerly seized this additional pretext to remain: 
on the defensive; and the forces at Madrid were left alone 
e contend with the storm which was rapidly gathering around 
them. 

The exertions of the enemy were commensurate with the 
magnitude of the stake for which they were contending. 
The expedition of Cette having been frustrated by the vigi- 
lance of Noailles, and the want of support from the army on 
the side of the Alps, the French troops, thus set at liberty in 
Languedoc, joined by strong reinforcements from the army 
of Berwick, were poured into Catalonia. ‘They prepared to 
invest Gerona, the key of the province on the north, and 
form. a communication with the army of Philip, which was 
daily increasing in force, and expected to move in the direc- 
tion of Aragon, to intercept the retreat of the allies. 

The situation of the confederates being thus rendered 
highly perilous, their generals directed their whole attention 
to secure the safe return of King Charles, and the retreat of 
the army into Catalonia. After a royal proclamation, an- 
nouncing the removal of the court from Madrid to Toledo, 
he quitted the vicinity of the capital on the 11th of Novem- 
ber; and, on the retreat of the troops, the sound of bells and 
acclamations announced his own degradation, and the triumph 
of his rival. He took up a temporary residence at Cien- 
Pozuelos. While the confederates remained in these quar- 
ters, preparing for the departure of Charles and their own 
retreat, Philip had re-entered Madrid in triumph, amidst the 
enthusiastic acclamations of every class; and, after a stay of 
two days, to re-establish his government, rejoined Vendome, 
who had rapidly advanced, at the head of his cavalry, towards 
Guadalaxara, and was followed by the infantry, in hopes of 
atill overtaking the allies in their projected retreat. 

In the midst of these accumulating dangers, the Austrian 
prince took his final departure; and, under an escort of 2000 
horse, withdrew through Aragon to Barcelona, where he 
arrived on the 15th of December. 

Having secured the person of the prince, the primary care 
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of the confederate generals was, to extricate themselves from 
their critical situation. With the hope of outstripping their 
opponents, who were yet at a considerable distance, they re- 
tired, in three columns, through the mountainous country 
which borders the frontier of Castile. They had, however, 
fatally miscalculated on their own situation, and the efforts 
of the enemy. Harassed by swarms of partisans and hostile 
peasantry, loaded with baggage and plunder, and entangled 
in almost impracticable roads, their progress was slow and 
laborious; while their active and vigilant opponents were 
hourly gaining ground. On the 6th of December, the third 
column, composed of the 6000 British troops under General 
Stanhope, was overtaken at Brihuega, where they had inad- 
vertently halted. As the Imperialists and Dutch were at a 
considerable distance in advance, they were surprised before 
they suspected the approach of the enemy, in sufficient force 
for an attack, and, after a desperate resistance of two days, 
in a town defended only by an antique wall, surrendered 
prisoners of war.* 


* From the letter of General Stanhope to Lord Dartmouth, it evi- 
dently appears that this disastrous event arose entirely from miscalculating 
the distance of the enemy, not deeming it possible that the infantry should 
follow the cavalry in sufficient time to co-operate in the attack of Bri- 
huega. In consequence of this erroneous estimate, Stanhope did not even 
place out-posts; and, he observes, that the hostile foot made a forced 
march of forty-five leagues in eight days, 

Without entering into the merits of the case, we subjoin an extract 
from a letter written by General Pepper to the Duke of Mariborough, 
which will, at least, serve to show the want of discipline and concert 
among the allied forces. 

“ March 29. 1711. — As your grace never condemns any till heard, so 
I cannot doubt in meeting with your lordship's favourable opinion, when 
I assure you that I neither gave my consent for marching the Braish 
troops into Brihuega, nor was it any neglect of mine that we were taken 
for want of an out-guard, but to the contrary; it being ordered by me, 
and dismissed afterwards by Lieutenant-general Carpenter; nor did I 
give my consent in delivering up the town, and so far from knowing any 
thing of it, that I did not so much as know of a chamade being beat by 
Mr. Stanhope, having defended the town half an hour after the chamade 
was beat, entering the houses with dragoons dismounted, and having beat 
the enemy out, killing numbers of them, and they of us, I set fire after- 
wards to the houses, and maintained my former post; at the same time 
Mr. Stanhope did capitulate with the enemy, without making any dispo- 
sition of retiring into the castle with the troops, which was abundantly 
stronger than the town, and might have been defended some days, and so 
surrendered us up without my opinion or consent.” 
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Staremberg not receiving timely notice, advanced too late 
for their relief, and reaching the heights in the vicinity, ob- 
sefved the whole Spanish army drawn up in order of battle ; 
while the melancholy silence which reigned in Brihuega 
announced the fate of his companions in arms, Thus doubly 
impelled to effect his retreat, he took up a strong position 
near Villa Viciosa, with the hope of amusing the enemy till 
night should enable him to withdraw. But the ardour of 
- Vendome, and the spirit of Philip, were not to be arrested 
in the full career of success, He was vigorously attacked, 
and, after a desperate effort, repelled the enemy ; but, dread- 
ing the renewal of the conflict on the ensuing day, he spiked 
the artillery on the field of battle, and made a hasty retrent. 
He reached Barcelona on the 6th of January, with a force of 
only 7000 men, the discomfited remnant of that army which 
was expected to effect the conquest of Spain. The natural 
consequence of this fatal reverse was the loss of almost all 
the conquests effected since the commencement of the war; 
for before the end of February the possessions of Charles 
were circumscribed to Balaguer and the two maritime for- 
tresses of Tarragona and Barcelona, with the intermediate 
and dependent districts, 

We cannot quit the subject of Spain without adverting to 
a strong proof of the effects produced by the decline of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s influence in England. We must re- 
call to the reader’s recollection the repeated offers of King 
Charles to confer the government of the Netherlands on the 
British general, as a proof of gratitude for his eminent ser- 
vices. Marlborough, as we have already observed, declined 
the acceptance of this honourable and lucrative station, in 
consequence of the jealousies which it excited in Holland; 
but he had never relinquished the hopes that some favourable 
circumstances might arise to remove these objections. At 
this period, the ingratitude of his countrymen, and the pro- 
spect of unfavourable changes in the ministry, induced him 
to solicit the fulfilment of a promise so often and solemnly 
made, as affording an honourable retreat, should he deem it 
expedient to retire from England. 

In conformity with his orders, Mr. Craggs, the British 
envoy at Barcelona, repeatedly sounded the Spanish minis- 
ters, but could obtain no precise or specific answer with 
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respect to the king’s intentions. At length, however, he 
was drily told that their sovereign would himself apprise 
General Stanhope of his decision. The result of the gene- 
ral’s application we give in the words of Mr. Craggs. 

“ His majesty made the following answer: that to tell 
him the truth, upon your grace’s resigning your pretensions, 
he had immediately put that affair out of his own disposition 
into the hands of the imperial court; that Count Zinzendorf 
had informed him your grace had spoke to him of it, and that 
he would write to him to confer with you about it; that if 
he thought your grace desirous of that government, he would 
do his utmost to have it conferred upon you, so it might be 
with the general consent, and particularly of the Dutch.” 


Cap. XCVII.— Tue Queen anv Ducuess, — 1710. 


In consequence of the continual rains, as well as of his ap- 
prehensions of heavy responsibility in case of failure, Marl- 
borough relinquished his project against Calais or Boulogne ; 
and on the surrender of Aire, repaired to the Hague, to fulfil 
the instructions from the British cabinet, as well as to con- 
cert with Eugene and the States the measures for the next 
campaign. If any thing could compensate for the indignities 
which he suffered from the Tories, it was the high consider- 
ation in which he was held by all foreign powers. As if he 
was the animating principle of the grand alliance, all the 
other members united in persuading him to retain the com- 
mand ; and Eugene particularly declared, that if his col- 
league retired, he would never again act in the Netherlands. 
He had, indeed, full need of all these consolations, to recon- 
cile him to the melancholy state of affairs in England, of 
which his correspondents transmitted the most discouraging 
accounts. 

On the 25th of November the parliament met, and the 
temper of the House of Commons was manifested by the 
choice of Mr. Bromley as speaker, notwithstanding a faint 
attempt on the part of the Whigs to re-elect Mr. Smith, who 
had formerly filled that office. The speech from the throne, 
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more guarded than had been generally expected, was the 
production of Harley, in conformity with his professed prin- 
ciples of moderation. ‘The queen gave no assurance of at- 
tachment to the grand alliance, but mentioned, in general 
terms, the necessity of “ prosecuting the war with the utmost 
vigour in all its parts, particularly in Spain, as the likeliest 
means, with the blessing of God, to procure a safe and ho- 
nourable peace for us, and all our allies, whose support (she 
snid) L have truly at heart.” The emphatic mention of Spain 
was introduced, at once to convey a reflection on the general 
and on the late ministry, for the zeal which they had dis- 
played in prosecuting the war in the Netherlands. 

In the part of the speech addressed to both houses, the 
queen, according to the Tory phrase, declared that she was 
resolved to support and encourage the established church, to 
preserve the British constitution according to the union, and 
to continue the indulgence, by law allowed, to scrupulous 
consciences. 

It was, however, deemed expedient to convey an assurance 
which was calculated to soothe the fears entertained for the 
Protestant succession, and to conciliate the electoral family. 
The queen, therefore, concluded with stating, “that all these 
may be transmitted to posterity, I shall employ none but such 
as are heartily for the Protestant succession, in the house of 
Hanover, for the interest of which family no person can be 
more truly concerned than myself.” 

The total silence observed on the grand alliance, and the 
successes of the preceding campaign, and the particular stress 
laid on the intended prosecution of the war in Spain, gave 
great offence to the Whigs, as well as to the personal adhe- 
rents of Marlborough and Godolphin. ‘The term indulgence, 
as applied to the Dissenters, was also disliked by both parties ; 
being considered by the Tories as too liberal, and by the 
Whigs, as not equivalent to the word foleration. 

The addresses from the two houses were mere echoes of 
the speech, except a particular expression, which was moved 
by Mr. Lechmere, a Whig member, in favour of the Pro- 
testant succession, and seconded by Harley, on the ground 
that the rejection of such a clause might appear a slight on 
the house of Hanover. 

It was deemed extraordinary, that after the queen had 
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observed a solemn thanksgiving for the late successes in 
Flanders, no reference was made to the services of the Duke 
of Marlborough, nor any indication given by the ministry to 
move the usual vote of thanks; particularly as the present 
year, though not distinguished by any brilliant victory, was 
marked by bloodless advantages*, of no less consequence, 
which made a deeper breach in the iron frontier of France 
than any preceding campaign. The friends of the general 
determined to vindicate his honour from this tacit aspersion, 
and Lord Scarborough moved a vote of thanks in the House of 
Lords on the 28th of November, which was seconded by the 
duke of Richmond, and warmly supported by the marquess 
of Wharton. This proposal embarrassed the ministry, who 
were unwilling to acquiesce, and yet did not choose to agitate 
the question by open opposition.. A whisper being conveyed 
to the duke of Devonshire, by some of the ministerial party, 
that it would be more properly deferred till the return of the 
general, the question was suffered to drop, without a debate ; 
though some petulant objections were raised by the duke of 
Argyle, who was anxious to signalise his enmity to his late 
patron, The motion, however, was highly offensive to the 
new ministers, and is thus stigmatised by St. John, in the 
language of party rancour: “ One would imagine that Lord 
Scarborough was hired by somebody, who wished the Duke 
of Marlborough ill, to take so unconcerted and so ridiculous 
@ measure.” 

This public slight was followed by another mortification, 
still more afflicting to his private feelings. The fate of the 
duchess of Marlborough, at this period, appears to have been 
a subject of the most anxious solicitude to all parties, and to 
none more than to him. We have already shown the impatience 
of the queen to give full scope to her resentment against her 
discarded favourite, and the spirited resolution of the duke, 
to make her disgrace the signal of his own immediate resig- 
nation. 

Although the secret advisers of the queen had procured 
the dismission of Sunderland and Godolphin, and witnessed, 
with satisfaction and surprise, the furbearance of Marlborough, 
under severe and repeated trials; they yet durst not venture 

* Mr. Coxe forgets that the acquisition of Aire only bad cost the allies 
7000 men. -— Ep. . 
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to put his patience to the final test, by suffering the queen to 
discharge the duchess. The cajolery of the duke of Shrews- 
bury was, therefore, again employed, to soothe his resent- 
ment, and induce him to retain his post, till their schemes 
were more fully matured, by persuading him that her dis- 
mission might be deferred till after his return, and even 
giving hopes that it might be prevented by his personal 
interference. Strange as it may seem, that a nobleman, who 
had been guilty of so much duplicity, could yet flatter him- 
self that his arts would be again successful; it is still more 
strange to find the ex-treasurer, who had been so frequently 
deceived, once more caught by the obvious lure, and even 
prevailing on his friend, against hia better judgment, to 
degrade himself, by replying to this insidious overture. 
Nothing, indeed, but the correspondence which we shall here 
submit to the reader, could prove such a want of spirit and 
foresight in a veteran statesman. 

Mr. Craggs was the person through whom the suggestion 
was conveyed, and the result is communicated in a letter 
written by him to the duchess, 


« Tuesday, Aug. 29.— Yesterday I had a letter from the duke of Shrews- 
bury, to meet him at his house in town, which I did accordingly. He 
began with telling me the great respect he had for the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and his earnest desire to live in perfect friendship with him ; 
that he had done to the utmost of his power to prevent several things 
that had happened, but was not able to prevail, and would continue ta 
do his utmost for the future; but what effect it might have, he would 
not be answerable. He did confess that there were a great many things 
that might make the Duke of Marlborough uneasy ; yet he hoped, for all 
that, he would have no other thoughts but that of going on, and he verily 
believed he would find it for his service; and though there was talk of 
Lord Rivers going to Hanover, to supply his place, he bid me assure the 
Duke of Marlborough there was no such thing, which he pretended he 
was not sure of till lately, He said, that a great many things might 
happen between this and the Duke of Marlborough’s return, and then he 
would be a proper judge for himself; but, before that, begged that his 
grace would take no resolution but that of proceeding as before. 

‘ There was something in these pretences 80 provoking, and particularly 
that of not knowing Lord Rivers's business to Hanover, that perhaps 
I was too much affected, and answered to the following purpose: the 
duke of Shrewsbury could not be insensible that the Duke of Marl- 
borough had met with an usage to which no story could show a parallel, 
eonsidering his circumstances. He answered, ‘ Indeed, I think so:’— 
that the Duke of Marlborough had given the power to the queen, by his 
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services, which had enabled her Majesty to do what had lately happened. 
He answered, ' I think there is too much truth in it, and I have done all 
I could to make them sensible of it.’ 1 proceeded, that notwithstanding 
all these shocks, 1 durst say, that for the sake of his country, for his own 
nonour, which was concerned very highly in making an end of what he 
had, with so much courage and conduct, pains and hazard, brought so 
near a most honourable and happy conclusion, (besides, he had received 
so many importunities from the States and the rest of his friends, and 
particularly since 92 and 93* here had used him so ill,) that he thought 
it his duty, from all these reasons, to proceed to the utmost of his power ; 
and that there was but one thing could happen to prevent him, which 
was, any affront or ill usage to your grace, and, in that case, he would not 
be able to proceed any farther, which 1 believe all the world would justify 
him in, And that in all his answers to the States and the others, upon 
their importunities, he always made that exception. which they all agreed 
to be reasonable; aud that I durst say the duke of Shrewsbury could not 
but think so too. ‘fo which he answered, * it was very right, and I did 
think so.” And if there was no other objection, he durst say that would 
not be given him; for he owned, if it was, nobody could blame the Duke 
of Mariborough’s resentment of it. After which, he made great profes- 
sions of his service for your grace, that there was nobody he would be 
prouder to serve, for that there was nobody that had so many great and 
good qualities. ‘Thus | have told you the substance of the conversation, 
and you will judge as well us any body, of what consequence it will be,” 


In communicating, however, the account of this conversa- 
tion to the duchess, Mr, Craggs, from delicacy, omitted some 
particulars which related tu the proposal of promoting a 
reconciliation between the queen and her, and the candid 
declaration of Shrewsbury, that it was impracticable. We 
trace this omission by a letter from Godolphin to the duke. 


* Aug. 31. — This letter goes by Collins the messenger, with three 
letters, by Lady Marlborough, to go by him at the same time, which 
ought to make mine very short; but not knowing when I may have any 
other opportunity of writing so safely, I shall lay hold on this to tell you 
my thoughts on some points, 

“ Mr. Craggs hus given me an account of his late conversation with the 
duke of Shrewsbury, and told me he had also tuld or written it to Lady 
Marlborough, all except one particular. By what 1 have heard since 
from her upon it, I find I have not exactly the same thoughts of it that 
her grace seems to have. Possibly if he had told that particular also to 
her grace, or if she could be sensible of it, as it is, there would not be so 
much difference in our thoughts upon this puint. But be that as it will, 
I must own I am not altogether so sure of the duke of Shrewsbury’s 
absolute insincerity, as many others of ny acquaintance seem to be; and 
though 1 were of that mind, as well as they, yet I should still be of 


—— 





* Probably Mrs. Masham and Mr. Harley, 
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opinion that Mr. Craggs ought to carry himself so to the duke of Shrews- 
bury as not to Jet him imagine he or you think him so; and such 
a sort of behaviour to his grace from Mr. Craggs is, in my opinion, the 
surest way of preventing any farther mischief to you, till you come te 
England, which I take to be the chief point at present ; and as far as you 
are of this mind or not, you will judge best what orders are proper for 
you to send to Mr. Craggs,” 


In conformity with this advice, Marlborough condescended 
to transmit his orders to Mr. Craggs, though in a letter to 
Lord Godolphin he expressed his conviction that no interpo- 
sition could prevent the disgrace of his wife, 


* Sept, 18. — I have received the favour of yours, by Collins, and I 
have accordingly sent directions to Mr. Craggs, to use his best endeavours, 
that the duke of Shrewsbury may think that 1 depend upon his friendship ; 
for | agree entirely with you. I t:ar Lady Marlborough and some of her 
friends judge very wrong, when they think that the queen has any diffi- 
eulty as to the parting with her, on account of her solemn promise,” 


What renders this conduct of the two friends more inex- 
plicable is, that, at this very period Godolphin was convinced 
that Shrewsbury was active in spreading the most calumnious 
aspersions against the general, to whom he was making such 
professions of amity, as we find asserted in a previous letter.* 


“ The great ferment and agitation of men’s minds increases every day, 
and the credit continues to languish very much, However, as I have 
told you, in all my late lettezs, I have no doubt but the subsistence for your 
army will be regularly paid, till the end of the campaign, though I think 
it is likely to be # long one, if this fuir weather we have to-day continue, 
and that you go on with your project, which I very much wish, as what, 
in my opinion, is like to give the greatest strength to you and your friends, 
and to the allies in general, For, whenever the time comes that parlia- 
ment assembles, the main point to he cunsidered will be, whether the 
allies must be supported or deserted; and, consequently, if there be any 
particular situation in their affairs, of more advantage than formerly. The 
difficulty upon those who are of the latter opinion, will be made so much the 
greater by it, and render the malicious insinuations of Mr. Harley, &c. 
still more absurd and ridiculous; their main point being to convince 
parliament that you never was in earnest to conclude the war. Now, 
though nothing can be more notoriously false than this, yet nothing is 
more true than that this is their intention; and nobody deeper in it than 
the duke of Shrewsbury.” 


Notwithstanding the professions of the lord chamberlain, 
‘and the opinion of Godolphin, we find Marlborough depicting 


* Lord Godolphin to the duke, Sunday, Aug. #@ 
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to the duchess the extreme uncertainty and peril of her 
situation. 


“ Sept. 18. — I shall write to you to-morrow by the post, but by this 
opportunity of Lord Stair, I may write what I must not venture by the 
post. I believe you judge very right that the queen has deferred her 
resolution of putting you out till my return, But if there be any pre- 
tence given, they will do it before; for they are impatient of having that 
blow given. The queen is as desirous and as eager in this remove as 
Mr. Harley and Mrs, Masham can be. I do by no means approve of the 
behaviour of the duke of Shrewsbury in this whole matter ; but remember, 
as Lady Peterborough used to say, that I tell you that he will be, as well 
as the duke of Somerset, duped; for nobody has a real power but Mrs. 
Masham and Mr, Harley. Jn my opinion, all reasoning serves but to 
cheat ourselves; for no good judgment can be made, when one has to da 
with Mrs. Masham and Mr. Harley ; so that the only measure in which 
you and I may be sure of not being deceived is, to know the truth, that 
whatever can be done to make us uneasy will be attempted. I am of 
opinion, that the king of France has taken his resolution not to think of 
peace till he sees, this winter, the behaviour of England. You must not 
Hatter yourself that the elector of Hanover is capable of acting a vigorous 
part. I believe he will show that he esteems me; but at the same time, 
will be desirous of meddling as little as possible with the affairs of 
England, for which I cannot much blame him, for not caring to have to 
do with so villainous a people. 

* Tam still of the opinion that the only good you can do is, to be 
quiet, by which you will give them no handle to use you ill before my 
return.” 


It was not, indeed, without reason, that he filled his letters 
with these repeated admonitions, to discontinue both episto- 
lary and personal intercourse with the queen, and to maintain 
‘a respectful silence, from a conviction that such interference 
would only aggravate the resentment of her Majesty, and 
produce the most mischievous effects. Unfortunately, his 
wife was not of a temper to follow his prudent advice, and 
her mind was continually working, how she should either 
persuade or frighten the queen to consent to a reconciliation. 

After her imprudent importunities against the dismission 
of Lord Sunderland, the intercourse between them took a 
new turn, The queen was alarmed by her refusal to part 
with the confidential letters, which had passed in the long 
period of their intimacy, and justly dreaded, lest provocation 
should induce her to expose those effusions of tenderness to 
the public eye. The duchess, indeed, artfully wrought on 
the apprehensions which her equivocal answers had excited 
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She wrote long narratives of their past transactions, sent 
copies of the queen’s most confidential letters, and over- 
whelmed her with papers and documents, which were calcu- 
lated to increase her alarms. 

Sir David Hamilton, who was made the channel of these 
communications, was one of the royal physicians, and owed 
his situation to the interest of the duchess. Being a man 
of conciliating manners and sound sense, he acquired the 
confidence of the queen, and was treated with uncommon 
attention by Mrs. Masham. Notwithstanding his gratitude 
to the duchess, and his respect for the duke, it could not be 
expected that he should sacrifice his own interest, by offending 
the queen and the new favourite; but he never forgot his 
obligations to his former benefactress, and repeatedly gave 
her the most prudent and salutary advice. About the time 
of the dismission of Sunderland, she received from him daily 
intelligence of the temper of his royal mistress; and he sug- 
gested expedients, which might contribute to recover her 
lost influence, or at least to prevent any public mark of the 
queen’s displeasure. 

After the dismission of Godolphin, when all immediate 
intercourse ceased with the queen, Sir David Hamilton be- 
came the channel of a constant though indirect correspon- 
dence, in which the duchess vainly hoped to work on the 
feelings of her royal mistress, by recapitulating her services, 
and by repeatedly referring to the ill-treatment she had 
undergone through the influence of Mrs. Masham and Har- 
ley. These continued appeals served, however, only to irritate 
and render a reconciliation more impracticable; and the 
only reason which can be assigned for their continuance is, 
the mode in which the correspondence was conducted. 

Copies of the letters written by the duchess to Sir David 
Hamilton, whom she designates under the cipher of 260, are 
found in great abundance among her posthumous papers, 
and, if published, would fill 2 volume. None of those written 
by him, excepting a short note, which will appear in a sub- 
“sequent chapter, are extant; bat we judge of their import 
by the answers and remarks of his correspondent. He evi- 
dently did not conceal his opinion, that she behaved with 
unbecoming violence, and in particular discouraged her de- 
sign of publishing the queen’s private letters. At the same 
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time, he seems to have acted the part of a moderator with 
the queen, and in purticular to have represented the danger 
of provoking to extremity a woman of the most imperious 
character, who was justly entitled to complain of the false- 
hoods imputed to her, and the indignities heaped upon her 
by the agents of the ministry. Indeed, it is possible that 
his timely interference prevented the duchess from com- 
‘mitting such an outrage against her royal benefuctress, as 
exposing to the public eye the tender epistles which had 
been written in the height of affection; for she herself ac- 
knowledges that he prevailed on her to suspend her design 
till the return of the duke.* 

In this predicament, the queen was reduced alternately to 
soothe and threaten lrer former favourite, and resorted to 
the intervention of the physician, as well as of other persons, 
whom she considered as likely to obtain the suppression of 
these documents. The duchess, however, continued firm, 
and the fear of driving her to extremities suspended her 
removal. 

As a last resource, the duke of Shrewsbury was employed 
to discover her real intentions, and, if possible, to prevent 
the threatened publication. He applied to Mr. Maynwaringf, 
and used such arguments and insinuations as lis experience 
in courts suggested. His efforts were not more successful 
than those before made, for the duchess declined parting 
with the letters; and, though she professed her aversion to 
publish such a correspondence, she adroitly threw out hints, 
that she might be compelled to recur to unpleasant measures, 
in her own justification, if the ministerial writers were suf- 
fered to continue their accusations against her, for peculation 
and corrupt sale of offices. 


® We find the rumour of such a publication circulated at this period; 
and it is mentioned in a letter from Secretary St. John te Mr. Drum- 
mond, dated Nov, 26: “I had almost forgot to tell you an instance of 
the adinirable temper in which the great man is likely, on his return, to 
find his wifes Among other extravagancies, she now declares she will 
print the queen’s letters, — letters writ whilst her Majesty had a good 
opinion of her, and the fondness for her, which her violent behaviour 
since that time has absolutely eradicated,” — Bolingbroke’s Correspond- 
ence, vol. i, p. 27. 

¢ She does nut name Mr, Maynwaring in her narrative, but indicates 
bim by the designation of her confidential secretary, 
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Tn this struggle between pride, interest, and fear, with the 
hopes of proving to the public that she was not wholly in 
disgrace, she wrote a letter to Sir David Hamilton, to be 
submitted to the queen, vftering to renew her attendance, by 
assisting in trying on the robes which her Majesty had 
ordered for some public ceremony, ‘he letter being read to 
the queen by her agent, she charged him to prevent the 
duchess from coming, though not to say that she refused to 
permit her attendance. 

Hitherto the duchess had acted with no less indiscretion 
than disrespect, by shocking the political prejudices, insulting 
the dignity, and wounding tlie feelings of the queen. But 
at the present period she made a new and stronger appeal, 
which, though objectionable in the mode, was justifiable in 
the principle. The libellous and scurrilous productions 
which daily issued from the press under the auspices of the 
ministry, having exhausted their satire and spleen on the 
Duke of Marlborough, involved the duchess in accusations 
which affected her integrity. In one of the Examiners, 
written by Swift, Nov. 23. 1710, after a variety of insinua- 
tions against the supposed peculation and avarice of the 
duke, a comparison was introduced between the rewards 
lavished on him, and the recompence conferred on a Roman 
general, in which the duke’s emoluments were estimated in 
the aggregate at the vast amount of 500,0002, and those of 
a Roman warrior, reduced to 9947. lls. At the end of the 
same paper an inuendo was introduced, by way of compa- 
rison, that the duchess, in the execution of her office during 
eight years, as mistress of the robes, had also purloined no 
less than 22,000. a year.* 

This slander, though couched in ambiguous terms, was 
too pointed in its application to be mistaken, either by the 
public or the party interested. The duchess, therefore, drew 
up an animated vindication of the duke and of hercelf, in 
a private letter to Sir David Hamilton, and sent it, with the 
scurrilous number, to be submitted to her Majesty. The 
queen read it over, and, at the conclusion, acknowledged the 
justice of the vindication by the brief remark, “£very one 


* Conduct — Narratives of the Duchess, and Letters to Sir David 
Hamilton — Examiner, No. 16, 
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knows that cheating is not the duchess of Marlborough’s 
ault.” 

4 Such was the critical situation of the duchess, when her 
husband was on the eve of his return to England. 


Cuap. XCVIIL —Dismissat or tHe Ducness. — 1711. 


On the 23d of December the Duke of Marlborough em- 
barked in Holland, and after being driven about by contrary 
winds, landed on the 26th at Solebay. Having passed the 
night at Chelmsford, he reached London on the 28th, at five 
in the afternoon. 

His intention was to proceed directly to St. James’s, in 
order to pay his respects to the queen ; but as he approached 
the skirts of the city, the populace gathered round his car- 
riage, exclaiming, “ God bless the Duke of Marlborough!” 
** No wooden shoes!” “ No popery!” He found the streets 
also filled with crowds of the better sorts, and the doors and 
windows lined with spectatora, who joined the acclamations 
of the people. To avoid an uproar, he went to Montagu 
House, and, after waiting till the tumultuous assemblage 
had dispersed, repaired privately, in a hackney-coach, to the 
palace. 

His first interview with the queen was a mere audience 
of ceremony. Neither party being desirous of an immediate 
explanation, the queen turned her discourse to the weather, 
the roads, and other trivial objects; and the general, on his 
part, pleaded fatigue, to shorten the visit. 

The next audience did not pass with equal reserve and 
apathy. The queen,to anticipate the remonstrances which 
she expected, observed, “I am desirous you should continue 
to serve me, and will answer for the conduct of all my 
ministers towards you.” She added, with an unusual degree 
of decision, and even harsliness, “ 1 must request you would 
not suffer any vote of thanks to you to be moved in parlia- 
Ment this year, because my ministers will certainly oppose 
it.” The duke received the ungracious command with calme 
nesa, and briefly terminated this unpleasant conversation by 
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saying, “ I shall always be ready to serve your Majesty, if 
what has recently passed should not incapacitate me.” 

After this interview, all the ministers paid their official 
visits to the general, except Harley, who sent him a mes- 
sage of compliment, desiring that their first meeting might 
occur, as if by accident, at the council or the court; after 
which, he would pay him the usual visit. This arrangement 
accordingly took place, but with equal reserve on both 
sides. 

Indeed, the cruel and unfeeling manner in which he was 
treated by his former friends and dependents would scarcely 
be credited, had we not the evidence of a principal actor in 
the scene. We deem it, therefore, necessary to quote, with- 
out any farther comment, the words of the secretary (Mr. 
St. John), in a confidential letter to Mr. Drummond, dated 
January 23. After stating that the “great man,” as he in- 
vidiously calls him, had heen gratified in every point which 
rerarded him, as Duke of Marlborough, or us a general, he 
adds, — “‘ He has been told by the duke of Shrewsbury, by 
Mr. Harley, and by your humble servant, that since the 
queen agrees to his commanding the army, it is our duty, 
and in the highest degree our interest, to support him, if 
possible, better than he ever yet was, and that he may de- 
pend upon this. He has seen in other instances, that we 
were able to see and to pursue that which was right, why 
Bhould he think us capable of judging on this occasion 60 
wrong? He was told at first that he had nothing to re- 
proach us with ; that his wife, my Lord Godolphin, and him- 
self, had thrown the queen’s favour away, and that he ought 
not to be angry if other people had taken it up. He was 
told that his true interest consisted in getting rid of his wife, 
who was grown to be irreconcileable with the queen, as soon 
ns he could, and with the best grace which he could. He 
has been told that he must draw a line between all that has 
passed, and all that is to come, and that he must begin en- 
tirely upon a new foot; that if he looked back to make com- 
plaints, he would have more retorted upon him than it was 
possible to answer; that if he would make his former con- 
duct the rule of his future behaviour, he would render his 
interests incompatible with those of the queen. What is the 
effect of all this plain dealing ? he submits, he yields, he 
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promises to comply ; but he struggles to alleviate Meredith’s 
disgrace, and to make the queen make a less figure by going 
back, than she could have done, by taking no notice at all of 
the insolence of him and his comrades. He is angry at the 
duke of Argyle’s being appointed to command in Spain, and 
would, I suppose, have him punished, for acting on a plan 
which we have all, even the queen herself, been concerned 
in. In short, to finish this description, I doubt he thinks it 
possible for him to have the same absolute power which he 
was once vested with, and believes, perhaps, that those who 
serve the queen are weak enough not to see the use that he 
would make of it. Once more, by all the judgment which I 
can form, the exterior is a little mended, but, at heart, the 
same sentiments remain, and these heightened and inflamed 
by what he calls provocations. We shall do what we can to 
support him in the command of the army, without betraying 
our mistress ; and, unless he is infatuated, he will help us in 
this design ; for you must know that the moment he leaves 
the service, and loses the protection of the court, such scenes 
will open as no victories can varnish over.” * 

In his interview with Mr. Secretary St. John, the general 
was treated with much petulance and reproof, under the 
affectation of candour and frankness. He was compelled to 
listen to a political lecture on the difference between the 
Whigs and the Tories, and to hear the most unqualified re- 
monstrances on the impolicy of abandoning his former 
friends for his recent connexions. 

But the sense of all these indignities was lost in the 
greatest evil he had hitherto anticipated, the disgrace of his 
duchess. To prevent or suspend this fatal blow was the 
object of his most anxious solicitude. In order to ascertain 
the intentions of the queen, he employed the intervention of 
Mr. Maynwaring, whose situation as one of the auditors of 
the imprest, gave him frequent access toHarley. The result, 
however, contributed to increase his alarm, for the minister 
continually evaded every inquiry, by the exclamation, “ that 
is the rock on which all will split, if care be not taken to 
avoid it.” 

In the midst of this anxiety, determined on one hand to 


* Printed in the Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. ii, Corresponde 
ence; and Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol, i. p. 17. 
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make her disgrace the signal of his own resignation, and im- 
portuned on the other by tlie entreaties of his friends, both 
at home and abroad, to retain his post, his mind was deeply 
affected with the struggle of contending passions, and his 
health so severely suffered, that the duchess was herself 
alarmed. She accordingly prevailed on him to take the 
earliest opportunity of ascertaining the designs of the queen, 
and urged him not to permit her interests to enter into com- 

tition with his own honour and the welfare of his country, 

The ministers, at this juncture, were no less agitated and 
embarrassed than himself. ‘They were fearful lest the threat- 
ened fate of the duchess should provoke him to carry his 
resolution of resigning into effect ; and, at the same time, 
were unable to combat the violent wishes of the queen. In 
this predicament they again resorted to the intervention of 
Shrewsbury, who testified to Marlborough the deepest con- 
cern at the new mortification with which he was threatened, 
and indirectly recommended him to try the effect of his own 
personal solicitations before the key was delivered. 

At the moment, when the advice gave weight to the argu- 
ments of the duchess, a note was received from Sir David 
Hamilton, which contained an earnest exhortation to make 
the attempt without delay. ‘TI have,” he wrote, “ prepared 
the way by telling her how ill my lord duke was, how deeply 
grieved about the affair; that his expectation is from the 
queen’s compassion to his duchess. I am of opinion to-day 
is most fitting. There seemed to be great tenderness,” * 

This intimation brought the affair to a crisis sooner than 
was expected by the duke, or even by the ministers them- 
selves; for such was the irritation of the queen, that the 
slightest opposition to her will sufficed to raise her deep- 
rooted antipathy beyond control. 

In an audience which took place on the 17th of January, 
Marlborough began by presenting a letter from the duchess, 
couched in terms of great humility. 


“ Though I never thought of troubling your Majesty in this manner 
again, yet the circumstances I see my Lord Marlborough in, and the ap- 
prehension | have that he cannot live six months, if there is not some end 





* The original of this note is still preserved, and is endorsed by the 
duchess, “ from 260,” which is the cipher of Sir David Hamiltan, 
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put to his sufferings on my account, makes it impossible for me to resist 
doing every thing in my power to ease him ; and if I am still so unluckt 
as not to make use of any expressions in this letter that may move your 
Majesty, it is purely for want of understanding ; for I really am very sorry 
that ever I did any thing that was uneasy to your Majesty. I am ready 
to promise any thing that you can think reasonable; and as I do not yet 
know but two things, in my whole life, that ever 1 did, that were dis- 
agreeable to your Majesty, I do solemnly protest that as long as ] have 
the honour to continue your servant, I will never mention either of those 
subjects to you, or do any one thing that can give you the least disturb- 
ance or uneasiness. And these assurances 1 am desirous to give your 
Majesty under my hand; because I would not omit any thing possible 
for me to do that might save my Lord Marlborough from the greatest 
mortification he is capable of, and avoid the greatest mischief, in conses 
quence of it, to your Majesty and my country. 
«am, with all the submission and respect imaginable, your Majesty's 
most dutiful and most obedient subject and servant, 
S$. Maateorovan,” 


The queen, coolly receiving the letter, for a considerable 
time refused to open it; at the importunities of the duke she 
at last read it, but only observed, “I cannut change my reso- 
lution.” * 

Marlborough then addressed her in the most moving terms, 
and besought her not to renounce tle duchess till she had no 
more need of his services, which he hoped would be the case 
in less than a year, by the termination of the war, when both 
might retire together. He dwelt on all the topics likely to 
recover her affection toward her former favourite and her 
gratitude towards himself. He expatiated on the sorrow and 
regret of his wife for any mistakes she lad ever committed, 
and her willingness to avoid every act or discourse which 
might render her Majesty uneasy for the future. He con- 
cluded with observing, “For your own sake as well as for 
ours, your Majesty ought not to adopt a harsher proceeding 
than any prince ever used towards persons of less faithful 
and long continued services, who had been guilty of greater 
faults, when pardon was requested, and a firm promise of 
amendment made. Still more would it reflect on your gene- 
rosity to deny so trifling an indulgence to one who has been 
honoured by your friendship, and who has given no substan- 
tial cause for so harsh a proceeding.” ‘Ihe queen having re- 
joined that her honour was interested in the removal of the 


© Remarks on the letter itself, in the handwriting of the duchess, 
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duchess, he respectfully observed, “ What this expression 
means I nevercould learn, any more than what faults she has 
committed.” The queen, however, tar from listening to his 
representations, peremptorily insisted that the gold key 
should be delivered to her within three days. On this, the 
duke threw himself on his knees, and, with the most moving 
eloquence, earnestly entreated for an interval of ten days, to 
concert some means of rendering tle blow less mortifying 
and disgraceful. But he obtained no other answer than a 
positive repetition of the demand, limiting the term to the 
shorter space of two days. 

Finding the queen inexorable, he rose, and, turning the 
conversation, adverted to the mortification which he had ex- 
perienced by the dismission of the three officers for drinking 
his health. But this topic was no less galling than the pre- 
ceding, and she abruptly broke off the conversation by ex- 
claiming, “I will talk of no other business till I have the 
key.” He still lingered, though the audience had already 
lasted an hour; but finding no prospect of softening his 
royal mistress, he took his leave with the deepest emotions of 
indignation and sorrow.* 

The duchess now saw that there was no hope of recon- 
ciliation, and felt the necessity of acting with a dignity be- 
coming her spirit and character. As the duke still expressed 
a resolution of resigning his command, that it might not 
appear to arise from the insult offered to herself, she adopted 
the determination of relinquishing her office without a mo- 
ment’s delay; she accordingly combated his purpose, and 


* It is singular that both Whig and Tory writers of this period, and 
subsequent times, as well as the duchess herself in her ‘“ Conduct,” have 
given no details of this interesting audience. Possibly one party was 
restrained by regret that Marlborough should have submitted to such 
degrading solicitations without success ; and the other by shame for such 
unworthy treatment of a general to whom the crown, as well as the minis- 
ters themselves, were so deeply indebted. Indeed, considering the manner 
in which the duchess has passed over the transaction in her printed 
“ Conduct,” we were surprised to find such details extant. even among her 
papers. Possibly she yielded to the suggestions of her friends in sup- 
pressing the narrative for the moment, in the hope that these memorials 
might be employed at a subsequent time in that historical monument 
which she appears to have been so anxious to consecrate to the memory 
of her husband. : . 
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prevailed on him to repair, the same evening, to the royal 
presence, and deliver up the key. On this occasion he re- 
peated his solicitations to know the offence of which the 
duchess had been guilty; but, whether confused at his unex- 
pected appearance, or affected with a sense of her own ingra- 
titude, the queen neither maintained her former reserve nor 
explained herself with dignity and precision, but, in faltering 
accents, gave an unintelligible and incoherent reply.* 

It may seem extraordinary that Marlborough, on this occa- 
sion, did not immediately execute his declared purpose of 
resigning. ‘This, doubtless, would have been the case had he 
been left to the impulse of his own will. But he was again 
assailed by Godolphin and the Whigs at home, and by his 
friends abroad, particularly Eugenet and the pensionary, 
who concurred in urging that his retreat would dissolve the 
grand alliance and ruin the common cause; and that he 
ought to sacrifice all private feelings and party principles for 
the sake of completing the great work which he had begun, 
and of giving to Europe a solid and lasting peace. 

In an evil hour he yielded to these representations, and 
continued in the command only to encounter the disgrace and 
persecution with which he had been threatened, and to lament 
the conclusion of that dishonourable peace which he so much 
deprecated. ‘Though without confidence in the ministers, he 
concerted measures with them for the future campaign, 
although every day was marked with new insults from the 
queen and parliament. 


* The particulars of these interesting audiences are drawn from various 
narratives written by the duchess, some under the impulse of the moment, 
and others preparatory to her Vindication. [There may be difference of 
opinion about the prudence of the above disclosures, but there can be none 
on the high testimony they afford to the industry of Archdeacon Coxe 
and the faithfulness of his narrative. Unswayed by the example of pre- 
ecding writers, and his own admiration of the general character of Marl- 
borough, he has practised no concealment in the exhibition of the humi- 
liation of his hero, The queen had doubtless received great provocation 
from the duchess; but her conduct was not wholly blameless, and the 
queen’s demeanour towards her intended victim showed that Anne was no 
inapt scholar under such consummate masters of the art of dissimulation 
as Shrewsbury, Harley, and St, John,—- En,] 

¢ In one of her narratives the duchess asserts that the exhortations of 
Eugene had the greatest effect in inducing her husband to retain the 
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The duchess being thus disgraced, her object was to clear 
herself from the three great imputations with which she was 
charged by the solemn sanction of the queen herself. In 
order to obtain this sanction, she availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity, when she delivered in her accounts, not only to recall 
to the mind of her royal mistress the offer of the pension of 
20002. for which she had never drawn, but carried the whole 
amount of the arrears, for nine years, to her credit, accompa- 
nied with a copy of the queen’s letter making the offer.* In 
justice to her memory we describe this transaction in her , 
own words :— 


“Some of my friends persuaded me to let the queen be asked whether 
she would not allow me to take out of the privy purse the two thousand 
pounds a year which she had so often pressed me to accept, since the 
reason of my refusing it now ceased, when she had turned me out of my 
places, I must confess it went very much against me to desire any thing 
of her; but when I considered how great a sum of money I had saved 
her by the management of my offices, the real services I had done her in 
many respects, and the dear hours of my life I had passed in her service 
for many years together, without either asking or having any thing of her 
(except those few trifles I mentioned before), after she came to the 
crown, which any one will think was the proper time for her to have re- 
warded her old servants, I thought I should not be in her debt, though 
she had given me what I had so often refused; and, therefore, that I 
might very well suffer myself to be governed by my friends in letting her 
be asked about this matter. Accordingly, I consented that a copy of 
one of her own letters, in which she pressed me so much to take that 
money out of the privy purse, should be shown to her, and that the person 
that carried it should tell her that I desired to know, before I made up 
my accounts, whether she still was willing that I should take the money 
out of the privy purse, as she had desired me in that letter, When this was 
proposed to her, she blushed and appeared to be very uneasy, and not dis- 
posed to allow of my putting that money into my accounts ; but for want of 
good counsel or instructions to defend herself in refusing that which she had 
been so very earnest with me to accept before, she consented that I should 
do it. Then I sent in my accounts, with that yearly sum charged in 
them from the time she had offered it tome. But I still used this further 
caution of writing at the bottom of the accounts, before I charged the last 
sum, a copy of the letter J mentioned before, that, when she signed them, 
she might at the same time attest her own letter, and the offer she had 
made me of her own accord, and pressed me to take in this manner : — 
© Pray make no more words about it, and either own or conceal it, as you like 
best, since 1 think the richest crown could never repay the services I have received 
from you.’ After this, the queen kept my accounts almost a fortnight by 





* This letter is printed in chap. 14, 
x? 
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her, in which time I don’t doubt but they were well examined by Abigail 


and Mr. Harley; but there was no fault which they could pretend to find. 


with them, and they were sent back to me without the least objection 
being made against them, signed by the queen’s own hand, who had writ 
under them that she allowed of them, and was satisfied that they were 
right. So that the new ministers had nothing left "em in this matter but 
to whisper about the town some scandalous stories of it, and to employ 
such of their agents as the * Examiner’ in propagating them.” * 


The queen did not long delay the disposal of the places 


held by the Duchess of Marlborough. The principal office 
of groom of the stole, or lady of the wardrobe, was con- 
ferred on the duchess of Somerset, and the confidential situ- 
ation of keeper of the privy purse was transferred to Mrs. 
Masham. 

The natural consequence of her removal from the house- 
hold was, the relinquishment of her apartments in the palace, 
On this occasion, we regret to record that she acted with no 
less petulance than want of dignity. She ordered the locks, 
placed on the doors at her expense, to be taken off, and 
the marble chimney-pieces to be removed. This proof of 
petty and disrespectful resentment deeply affected the duke, 
who was then abroad ; and, in a letter, in which he reproves 
the freedom of her pen towards the new ministers, we find 
him touching with proper dignity on this delicate subject. 


“ May 24,— We received yesterday four packets at once ; three of yours 
were from St. Alban’s: the last, of the 28th, speaks so freely of Mr. 
Harley, that I am sorry to see that you have already forgot the earnest 
request made by me in my letter to Lord Townshend, ‘The prints being 
governed by Mr. St. John and Mr. Harley, they must be disagreeable as 
long as these two seet and hear what you speak and write. 

“T am sent word the queen is desirous of having the lodgings at St. 
James's, so that I desire you would give directions for the removing of 
the furniture, as the queen intends to juin some part of them to her own 
lodgings, I beg you will not remove any of the marble chimney-pieces, 
As to Mrs, Cooper's lodgings, which is in the grant of the house, I think 
you will do well to inform Mr, Craggs of it, that he might acquaint the 
duke of Shrewsbury, so that the queen might give her directions for the 
providing for her out of one part of our lodgings. 

“ The rainy weather is returned, which makes my head uneasy, but I 
have no doubt of having strength and health to finish this campaign, and 





® From a letter of the duchess to Mr. Hutchinson. 


+ By access to the Post-office, and opening the letters of the duchess, 


addressed to the duke. — Ep. 1 
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‘I hope by that time the French may be desirous of peace, which is most 
‘earnestly wished by your humble servant.” 


This exhortation appears to have produced its effect ; but 
the orders of the duchess, which could not be concealed, ex- 
cited the indignation of the queen.* A letter from Mr. 
Maynwaring details a conversation with Mr. Harley, which 
shows the deep impression the incident produced at court. 


“285 was two hours with Mr, Harley, who began to tell me how 
concerned he was that the queen would do nothing tuwards the building 
at Woodstock. I said I was in hopes that matter had been over, having 
heard so much of it. Mr. Harley answered, ‘So it was, till the late 
bustle about the lodgings.’ * What was that, pray?” said I. ‘Come, 
come,’ replied he, ‘ you must have heard what the duchess has done, and 
the message sent by Mrs, Cooper.’ In short, the queen is so angry, that 
she says she will build no house for the Duke of Marlborough, when the 
duchess has pulled hers to pieces, taken away the very slabs out of the 
chimneys, thrown away the keys, and said they might buy more for 
ten shillings, with a great deal such stuff, wo impertinent to mention ; 
but this is made the pretence for what those lying wretches never de- 
signed to do, and 285 was desired to acquaint the Duke of Marlborough 
with it, and assure you that Mr. Harley would get it over as soon as he 
could ; but that as yet the queen was inexorable. 

‘© After this, Mr. Harley run over all that had happened since he waa 
out, and before, professed how well he could live with the Duke of 
‘Mar\borough, wished to hear of some good success, which he said would 
set all right. 285 represented the difficulties the duke was under, but 
that signified nothing; then I complained of the libels that came out. 
Mr. Harley said, the Duke of Marlborough must not mind them, that 
he himself was called rogue every day in print, and knew the man that 
did it, meaning, J doubt, 78 (me), yet he should I've fairly with him, 
But now they have made it impossible for any thing to be done; they 





* Among the papers of the duchess, we find a curious memorandum 
on the state of the fixtures in these lodgings, which appears to have been 
drawn up by some person who was appointed to take possession of them 
after the removal of the duchess. 

“* July 21. 1711. — At the request, and for the vindication of the Duke 
‘of Marlborough’s servants, [ do acknowledge to have found those lodg- 
‘ings, formerly called the Duke and Duchess of Marlburough’s lodgings, 
in the condition as follows: All the furniture removed out of the kitchen 
and cellar, except the stoves; all brass locks removed, &c. except those 
to the outward doors; all the looking glass removed ; but all the chim- 
ney-pieces and slabs, wainscot, windows, and fluors, were left in the same 
vondition they were in, when my lord duke and my lady duchess lived 
‘in the lodgings,” 

‘ { This cipher is probably a mistake for 78, or a double cipher for Mr, 
Maynwaring. , Bye E 
us 
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grow strangely impatient for action, and their whole business, from hence- 
forward will be, to blast the Duke of Marlborough’s character, and to 
set him down. 

«But nothing is more malicious, nor more villainously meant, thar, 
this turn about Blenheim, to make the Duke of Marlborough believe 
that your grace is the cause of that not being done, which, of all things, 
he desired to have done. Pray give me the satisfaction to know if any 
body else has spoken of this to you; if not, it should not be mentioned ; 
for then people will leave off telling me what they would not have you 
know, Here are four pretenders to be Scotch secretaries, so that some 
think none of them will be so."* 





Caar, XCIX.—Decuing or tHe Dore. — 1711. 


Hrrverro the anxious mind of Marlborough had been sus- 
tained by the cheering support of the national voice, and 
the tribute of approbation, which even his political enemies 
paid to his meritorious services. But at this period of an- 
guish and disappointment, he had to deplore a fatal change 
in public opinion, which was wrought by the persevering 
efforts of a host of libellera, who spared no calumny to 
asperse his character or decry his merits. 

Confident in their integrity, not sufficiently imbued with 
a taste for literature, nor duly estimating the influence which 
the press had recently acquired over the public mind, both 
Marlborough and Godolphin bad paid too little attention to 
that crowd of writers, who began to give a new impulse to 
the national sentiment. Marlborough had, indeed, extended 


* On the vacancy from the death of the duke of Queensbury.—[This 
has certainly not been the least interesting chapter of the Memoirs. It 
offers the finest illustration of the littleness of the great in history, The 
hero of Blenheim on his knees, and not only his ignoble suit rejected, 
but the three days previously allowed for the return of the key peremp- 
torily reduced to two. At this period the name of Marlborough was 
the most distinguished in Europe; but his inordinate love of power 
made him dim the lustre of his renown, It is to he regretted that there 
are any traits in so illustrious a character that should recall Pope's preg- 
nant epigraph on Bacon, as the “greatest and meanest of mankind.” The 
haughty duchess, too, showed herself not leas odious in her condescen- 
sions, to call up the arrears of the pension, which she had at first declined 
to accept. — Ep,] 
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nis patronage to Prior and Addison; but Godolphin, cold, 
reserved, and silent by nature, and economical in the dis- 
posal of public money, had treated the influence of the press 
with contempt, and particularly repulsed both Swift and 
Prior, the first, a giant in political controversy ; and the 
second, writing with a knowledge of public business, the 
avquisitions of a scholar, and the genius of a poet. 

On the contrary, Harley and St. John being eminent 
scholars themselves, had from taste as well as discernment, 
learned to estimate the force of this great engine of policy. 
Hence, by affability and munificence, they soon found means 
to interest the ablest writers in their cause, and, in particular, 
gained by their confidence and friendship, Swift and Prior, 
who were deeply offended by the ill-judged economy, and 
repulsive demeanour of Godolphin. No one suffered more, 
nor with less justice, from this imprudent confidence of his 
eolleague, than Marlborough ; for he was assailed with all 
the powers of wit and humour, whetted by personal rancour. 
Among other political effusions of the time, none produced 
a greater effect than the Examiner, which was started by 
Prior, supported by Swift, and in which St. John himself 
occasionally condescended to display his brilliancy of talent, 
and that sophistry of which he was a perfect master. The 
literary adherents of the ex-ministry, indeed, rallied in their 
defence; and Maynwaring, Hare, Steele, and Oldmixon, 
aimed against these powerful antagonists their puny weapons, 
which fell like the spear darted by the feeble hand of Priam 
against the shield of Pyrrhus.* Such combatants, though 
armed with truth and justice, were overwhelmed with the 
keen wit of Prior and St. John; with the caustic humour, 
and inimitable irony of Swift, clothed in a style and lan- 
guage which were calculated to take the deepest hold on the 
public mind. The consequence was, a rapid increase of 
that prejudice, which had been excited against the general, 
and a contempt of those victories, which had before been 
hailed with universal enthusiasm. 


® Sic fatus senior, telumque imbelle sine icta 
Conjecit: rauco quod protinus ere repulsum, 
Et summo clypei nequaquam umbone pependit, 
neid, lib, iL ¥. 544. 
u4 
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Such, indeed, was the effect of an engine, whose powers 
had not then been duly appreciated, as to excite the indig- 
nant surprise of Smollet, himself decidedly hostile co the 
Whig administration, and to the fame of our illustrious com- 
mander. “ Marlborough,” he says, “ who, but a few months 
before, had been so highly extolled and caressed by the re- 
presentatives of the people, was now become the object of 
parliamentary hatred and censure, though uo sensible altera- 
tion had happened in his conduct or success. That hero, 
who had retrieved the glory of the British arms, won so 
many battles, subdued such a number of towns and districts, 
humbled the pride, and ‘checked the ambition of France, 
secured the liberty of Europe, and, as it were, chained vic- 
tory to his chariot wheels, was, in a few weeks, dwindled 
into an object of contempt and derision. He was ridiculed 
in public libels, and reviled in private conversation. In- 
stances were every where repeated of his fraud, avarice, and 
extortion; of his.insolence, cruelty, ambition, and miscon- 
duct. Even his courage was called in question; and this 
consummate general was represented as the lowest of man- 
kind. 

In the midst of this literary warfare, and the fatal wounds 
which it inflicted on the reputation of Marlborough, the par. 
‘liamentary proceedings were conducted with a spirit of 
hostility and vengeance, equally inveterate and unparalleled. 

Not content with withholding that tribute of public 
thanks, which was so justly due, his enemies indulged them- 
selves in indirect censures on his conduct, as well as on that 
of his former colleagues. They dwelt on the disasters of 
the war in Spain, and conveyed an invidious reflection on 
his past successes, by bestowing on the wild and chivalrous 
enterprises of Lord Peterborough, that approbation which 
they had denied to the judicious and glorious achievements 
of a commander, whom even his enemies considered as the 
pride of his country. 

After acquainting the house with the recent reverses in 
Spain, and wits her directions for procuring troops to repair 
the losses sustained by the British forces, the queen ex- 
presasel her hopes, that her conduct would obtain the con- 
currence and approbation of parliament, Both houses were 
happy to have this opportunity of accusing the late ministry 
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and insulting the general. With this view, they instituted 
an inquiry; but, instead of confining themselves to the 
recent disasters in the Peninsula, they extended it retro- 
spectively to the military operations which preceded the 
futal battle of Almanza. In returning their thanks to the 
queen, the peers, in particular, requested her Majesty to 
delay for a few days the departure of Lord Peterborough, 
on his mission to Vienna, for the purpose of being examined 
before a committee, appointed to make the inquiry into the 
causes of these reverses. 

In the course of this investigation, questions were put to 
Lord Peterborough for the purpose of displaying his merits. 
He quoted his replies from the Apology for his Conduct, 
written by Dr. Freind, under his own direction, in which he 
criminated Lord Galway for his advice in the council of war 
at Valencia, to prosecute offensive hostilities, and imputed 
to that advice the defeat at Almanza, and the subsequent 
disasters in Spain. In consequence of these charges, Galway 
was summoned and examined; and, after a justificatory re- 
capitulation of his conduct, was permitted to withdraw. 
After Godolphin, Wharton, and Halifax had spoken in his 
favour, the Duke of Marlborough observed, with great feel- 
ing, “It was somewhat strange that generals, who had acted 
to the best of their understanding, and had lost their limbs 
in the service, should be examined, like offenders, about in- 
significant things; and he could not imagine the meaning of 
such proceedings, nor where they would stop.” This ob- 
servation making no impression, the inquiry was continued ; 

-and the question on the comparative merits and conduct of 

Peterborough and Galway, which had wearied the public 
attention in 1707, was revived, and gave rise to the most 
animated and violent debates. Galway, as being devoted to 
the Whigs, and protected by Marlborough, was bitterly re- 
proached by the Tories; while Peterborough, who had de- 
serted to the Tories, and marshalled himself with the foes of 
his former patron, received the unqualified support of the 
ministerial majority. 

Elated by this triumph, the victorious party next endea- 
voured to represent the misconduct of the war in Spain, as 
the principal cause which occasioned the failure of the ex- 

. peditios against Toulon. ; 
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In the debate which arose on this subject, Peterborough 
declared that the duke of Savoy insisted so firmly on a de- 
fensive war in Spain, that he desired to have 5000 men 
from the army in that country. . Marlborough however 
positively contradicted this assertion, and observed : — 

“ My lords, I had the honour of the queen’s commands to 
treat with the duke of Savoy, about an attempt upon Toulon, 
which her Majesty, from the beginning of this war, had 
looked upon as one of the most effectual means to finish it, 
And I can assure you, that in the whole negotiation with 
his royal highness’s ministers, one of whom, Count Briancon, 
is dead, the other, Count Maffei, is now here, not one word 
was spoken of Spain, where the war was to be managed 
upon its own bottom, as well as that of Italy, and both in- 
dependently upon one another. As for the war in Spain, it 
was the general opinion of England, that it should be offen- 
sive; and as to my Lord Peterborough’s projects, I can 
assure your lordships, that one of the greatest instances that 
Holland and the duke of Savoy made, was, that the emperor 
and we should not insist upon an expedition to Naples, 
which might hinder the other design. 

“ My lords, my intentions were always honest and sincere, 
to contribute all that lay in my power to bring this heavy 
and expensive war to an end. God Almighty has blessed 
my endeavours with success; but if men are to be censured, 
when they give their opinions to the best of their under- 
standings, I must expect to be found fault with as well as 
the rest. 

“My Lord Galway and every body in Spain have done 
their duty; and though I must own that lord has been un- 
happy, and that he had no positive orders for a battle, yet T 
must do him the justice to say, that the whole council ot 
war were of his opinion, to fight the enemy before the coming 
up of the duke of Orleans, with a reinforcement of 9 or 
10,000 men. 

“On the other hand, I confess I do not understand how 
the separation of the army would have favoured the siege of 
Toulon.” 

Peterborough stating, in explanation, that “there was a 
necessity of going to Madrid,” the duke resumed, “I will 
not contradict that noble lord, as te the situation of the 
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country ; but the situation of the army could not be prepa- 
ratory to a defensive, but to an offensive war, which, in my 
opinion, was the best way to make a diversion, and thereb 
hinder the French from relieving Toulon. But after all, 
that unhappy battle had no other effect than to reduce us to 
the defensive ; for the French troops that were detached 
from Spain, never came before Toulon.” 

Notwithstanding this explicit declaration, and other argu- 
ments of equal force advanced by him and his colleagues, 
and but feebly opposed by the Tories, the question was car- 
ried, “that the late ministers were justly to be blamed, for 
contributing to all our disasters in Spain, and the conse- 
quent disappointment of the expedition against Toulon, by 
carrying on an offensive war in Spain.” It concluded, “ that 
the earl of Peterborough performed many great and eminent 
services ; and had his opinion in the council of war at Va- 
lencia been followed, it might very probably have prevented 
the subsequent misfortunes.” 

Against this vote, a protest was entered, with the signa- 
tures of no less than six-and-thirty peers. 

After these proceedings, the thanks of the house, on a 
motion of the duke of Buckingham, were voted to Lord 
Peterborough, for his remarkable and eminent services. The 
lord keeper Harcourt, in conveying this congratulation, in- 
troduced into his address a malignant aspersion on the Duke 
of Marlborough, by extolling the magnanimity of Peter- 
borough in preferring to accept this honour unalloyed by any 
other reward. After this deliberate and -ungracious, though 
indirect stigma, upon the great commander, he added, in a 
disgusting strain of more than Spanish hyperbole, “had 
more days been allowed me than I have had minutes, to call 
to mind the wonderful and amazing success, which per- 
petually attended your lordship in Spain (the effect of your 
lordship’s personal bravery and conduct), I would not at- 
tempt the enumerating your particular services; since I 
should offend your lordship, by the mention of such as I 
could recollect, and give a just occasion of offence to this 
honourable house, by my involuntary omission of the far 
greater part of them. Had your lordship’s wise counsels, 
particularly your advice at the council of war in Valencia, 
been pursued in the following campaign, the fatal battle of 
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Almanza, and our grentest misfortunes, which have since 
‘happened in Spain, had been prevented, and the design upon 
‘Toulon might have happily succeeded.” 

The peers subsequently exposed their partiality, by censur- 
ing Lord Galway for giving precedence to the Portuguese 
troops, and still more degraded their dignity, by condemning 
a reply to Dr. Freind’s Account of Peterborough’s Conduct, 
and by ordering the author and printer to be taken into 
fustody. They closed their proceedings on Spanish affairs, 
with an address to the queen, in which they recapitulated 
* their votes and resolutions declaratory of Lord Peterborough’s 
aervices, and Lord Galway'’s misconduct. They also laid 
before her Majesty a report of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the deficiency of the forces in Spain, ard pro- 
posed a remedy.* 

In the midst of these stormy debates, the Commons voted 
considerable supplies for the service of the year, amounting 
to more than 6,000,000 ; and the most solemn promises 
were conveyed to the commander-in-clief, that all requisites 
for the pay of the army, and other military services, should 
‘be punctually furnished. 

When we consider the insolence with which Marlborough 
was treated by the Tory leaders, and the abuse heaped upon 
-him by their subaltern dependents in the ministerial publica- 
tions of the day, we may judge of the little cordiality which 
existed on either side. We may estimate the mortification 
~which he must have felt for hia ill-requited services, in con- 
‘tinuing in a command, where he must have been aware that 
‘he was placed only to be dishonoured and disappointed, and 
to see his efforts marred, by the clandestine intrigues of the 
‘new ministry with the French court. Pressed, however, on 
-all hands, by the emperor, the duke of Savoy, the elector of 
-Hanover, and the States, as well as by the friendly exhorta- 
tions of Eugene, the Whigs, and Godolphin, he reluctantly 
consented to retain a post, where he had little to hope, and 
all to fear. In the anguish of his mind, he confessed to 
Bishop Burnet, that his wishes to resign had been overruled 
‘by these concurrent representations, and that he sacrificed 
himself for the sake of the common cause. 

_ . * Journals — Chandler's Debates of the House of Lords— Boyer 
- Reign of Queen Anne, p, 185. — Tindal, vol. xvii, p. 342-347, 
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It must, indeed, have been a sacrifice of no ordinary kind, 
for a man of his magnanimity to receive cold, ceremonious, 
and often reproachful audiences of the queen, to be reduced 
to listen to the taunts of his former dependents, and to be 
lectured on his military conduct by Harley and St. John. 
Much more irksome must it have been, to concert the details 
of the future campaign with ministers who, while they 
mocked him with professions of their zealous support, were 
making secret overtures of accommodation to the enemy. 
Compelled, however, to wear the aspect of confidence and 
cordiality, where he suspected deception; and to assume the 
appearance of tranquillity, where he was hourly exposed to 
reproach, insult, and petulance, he bore these outrages with 
more calmness than seemed congenial with his sensitive mind ; 
and this victory over his passions is no less honourable to his 
character, than the brightest of his triumphs over the public 
enemy. 

It is no wonder that he was anxious to remove from this 
scene of mortification ; and notwithstanding the discouraging 
auspices under which he prepared for his journey, that he 
was eager to return to the army, where, if not shielded from 
the insults of his political enemies, he was at least farther 
removed from the sphere of their influence. 

At the moment of his departure, and soon after his arrival 
in Holland, he was doomed to witness new proofs of the 
hostility with which, in the persons of his friends, he was 
persecuted by the agents of: government. Cadogan, whose 
military as well as political talents were of the highest order, 
who had won his confidence by his services, and had essen- 
tially contributed to some of his most brilliant successes, was 
removed from the pust of envoy to the States, and replac d, 
first by Mr. Hill, the brother of Mrs. Masham, and after- 
wards by Lord Orrery, with whom he had particular reason 
to be dissatisfied. Lord Townshend, also, whose integrity, 
abilities, and zeal were peculiarly acceptable, was superseded 
in the office of plenipotentiary at the Hague, by Lord Raby, 
whose violence and indiscretion Marlborough had long 
lamented, and whose captious spirit had been to him a per« 
petual source of disquietude. 
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Crap. C. —NEGOTIATIONS WITH Franck.—1711. 


Notwirustanpine these multiplied causes of disgust and 
disquietude, Marlborough took leave of the queen, with ev 
testimony of respect and duty, and of the ministers wi 
every external mark of courtesy and complacency. He 
reached the Hague on the 4th of March, and presented to 
the States a letter from the queen, in which she renewed her 
former professions of confidence in his zeal and services, and 
expressed her resolution to promote the interest of the common 
cause. 

He was, however, now placed in a situation far different 
from that in which he had appeared on preceding occasions. 
Hitherto he was the organ of government, and one of the 
plenipotentiaries, to whom were contided the secrets of the 
negotiation ; and was considered as the prime mover ot 
the political machine. But at this time, he came only to 
exhibit a phantom of his former authority, and was officially 
excluded even from the slightest glimpse of that clandestine 
intercourse, which was passing between England and France ; 
though he could not be unacquainted with the general tend- 
ency of such dishonourable dealings. 

We have already hinted at the overtures of Louis to the 
secret counsellers of the queen, even before they had been 
introduced into administration. The first advances were 
made in July, through the channel of Gualtier, an obscure 
priest, who had formerly been chaplain to Marshal Tallard, 
when French ambassador in London, and who, after his 
departure, had officiated in the chapel of the imperial 
minister. He privately made oral communications to the 
earl of Jersey, whose wife was a Roman Catholic, and who 
was himself strongly attached to the Tory interest. Harley 
and his cabal were, however, too prudent to give any answer 
to these proposals, until they were firmly established in office ; 
but, in December, they acknowledged the overtures from the 
French court, and, through the means of Gualtier, clandes- 
tinely established a regular intercourse with the minister of 
Louis. Thus cut off from all share in political transactions, 
Marlborough did not suffer his disgust to damp his zeal ; but 
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laboured more earnestly to complete the military pluns, which 
he had already concerted with Eugene. 

During the winter, the greatest exertions had been made 
for the ensuing campaign, and the British ministers, in pare 
ticular, had not spared the most vigorous efforts. In Spain, 
the allied forces had been considerably augmented; large 
supplies voted for this special service ; and the duke of 
Argyle appointed to the command, instead of General Stan- 
hope, who was still detained a prisoner. It was therefore 
expected that the troops in Catalonia would be able to main- 
tain a defensive position, while the grand exertion was made 
on the side of the Netherlands. 

The fortunate circumstances which had occurred in other 
quarters, justified a hope of the most auspicious result. By 
the pressing instances of the Maritime Powers, the courts of 
Vienna and Turin had been reconciled; the duke of Savoy, 
gratified by the concessions of the emperor, agreed to resume 
the command; and a powerful army was to assemble in 
Piémont early in the spring, for the purpose of penetrating 
into Dauphiné, and accomplishing the design which had been 
frustrated in the preceding year. 

The emperor found greater facility than hitherto in co- 
operating on the side of the Rhine, and in the Netherlands. 
Having. appeased the troubles in Hungary, by the pacifica- 
tion of Zatmar, he was enabled to transfer great part of the 
forces, which had been employed against the insurgents, to a 
more important field of action. Eugene was preparing to 
join his illustrious colleague in the Netherlands, with a con- 
siderable accession of strength; and, if England continued 
steady to her engagements, the two great commanders hoped, 
by a well-concerted and splendid achievement, to conquer the 
monarchy of Spain in the heart of France. 

The French monarch saw the storm gathering round his 
frontier with anxiety, but with unshaken firmness. Although 
his kingdom was exhausted by the protracted duration of a 
ruinous war, he found new resources in the loyalty of his 
subjects, and obtained recruits for his armies, and contribu- 
tions for his immense expenditure. He was also well aware, 

if he could continue the contest for another year, and 
event any fatal defeat, by remaining on the defensive, he 
should wean England from the grand alliance. By that 
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fortunate event, he hoped to effect, what had long been the 
object of his anxious wishes, a division among the confeder- 
ates, and to obtain terms of peace less revolting to his feel- 
ings, more consonant to his dignity, and more advantageous 
to his family.and subjects, than had been hitherto proposed 
by their united counsels. After making the necessary efforts 
for continuing the contest in Spain, in Dauphiné, and on the 
Rhine, he directed, as before, his principal attention to that 
frontier, which was menaced with the most imminent danger. 

While Marlborough was maturing his military arrange- 
ments, a series of events oceurred, which contributed no less 
to damp his hopes, than to encourage the enemy. 

' The new ministry had fully succeeded in their views: they 
liad excluded their political opponents from all share in the. 
government, and degraded every act of their glorious admi- 
nistration; they had inflicted the deepest wounds on the feel- 
ings of Marlborough, vilified his reputation, debased his 
character, and rendered him the object of public execration. 
But like other victorious parties, they were not long allowed 
to exult in their success. A schism was already begun, and 
a new opposition reared its head against Harley and his par- 
tisans, composed of the violent Tories and Jacobites, under 
the guidance of Rochester. To give union and efficiency to 
their efforts, a powerful combination was formed, under the 
name of the October Club, which consisted of 130 members, 
of whom the majority were Jacobites, and formed a body 
capable of embarrassing, if not controlling, the deliberations 
of the legislature. At this period, Swift justly observed, 
in his emphatical language, “ The kingdom is as certainly’ 
ruined as much as bankrupt merchants. We must have peace, 
let it be a bad or good one, though nobody dare talk of it. 
The nearer I look upon things, the worse I like them; the 
confederacy will soon break to pieces, and our factions at 
home increase; the ministry are upon a narrow bottom, and 
stand like an isthmus, between the Whigs on one side, and 
the violent Tories on the other. They are able seamen, but 
the tempest is too great.”* 

Not only Harley and St. John were alarmed at their critical 
situation, but even the queen began to dread, lest the throne 
should be shaken, in the conflict of contending factions, In 
"+ J+ + © Journal to Stella, March 4. 171011, 
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this predicament, therefore, both the sovereign and her minis- 
ters affected to court the countenance of those whom they 
had so recently mortified and disgraced. The queen invited 
Lord Somers to long and confidential audiences, and showed 
him such marked attention, as induced Swift, and other de- 
pendents of the ministry, to suspect that the Whigs, aided by 
the duchess of Somerset, were playing the same game against 
them, as they themselves had played against the Whigs, 
through the agency of Mrs. Masham. From the same motive 
also, we discover a striking change in the conduct of Harley 
and St. John towards Marlborough. Even their political 
organ, Swift, who had before loaded him with every species 
of obloquy and calumny, introduced his name into one of the 
Examiners, in a style of the highest encomium, and indirectly 
invited him to coalesce with the Tories. ‘“ Nobody that I 
know of did ever dispute the Duke of Marlborough’s courage, 
conduct, or success; they have always been unquestionable, 
and will continue to be so, in spite of the malice of his 
enemies, or what is yet more, the weakness of his advocates. 
The nation only wishes to see him taken out of id/ hands, and 
put into better.” * ; 5 

The two ministers also repeatedly conferred with the friends 
of the general, who yet remained in office; in particular, they 
occasionally consulted with Craggs and Bridges, on the means 
of effecting a reconciliation, and, in their correspondence, 
descended to the same fulsome professions, which they had 
employed while they were merely humble dependents. A 
single extract from a letter of Mr. St. John to the Duke of 
Marlborough will suffice to display the symptoms of this 
revolution in their sentiments. 

“ March 27.— Your grace’s letter of the 2lst of this month, N.S., 
together with the postscript written after you had seen Mr. Lumley, I 
read to the queen, and it is a great pleasure to me to tell your grace that 
T never saw her majesty better pleased on any occasion. She commanded 
me to let your grace know that nothing but her illness had hindered her 
from writing to you; that now she is better you shall very soon hear from 
her; that she is obliged to you for your concern for her health, and that 
she desires to be kindly remembered to you. 

“ Yuur grace, my lord, has fully answered all the queen's intentions 
relating to the five regiments, by the orders you have been pleased ta 


* Examiner, No. 28. Feb, 15. 1710-11. 
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give; and I hope they are, by this time, embarking at Ostend, the con- 
voy heing gone with a fair wind and mild weather. 

“ Your grace may be assured of my sincere endeavours to serve you 
and I hope never to see again the time when I shall be obliged to embark in a 
separate interest from you, Craggs dined with me to-day: we were some 
time alone; and he will inform you how easy we think it is to restore, 
and confirm, that confidence which is to be desired, among people who 
ean, and who, for the public good, should give the law. I dare say, and 
will answer, that your grace will do your part for the good of the ministry, 
and of the credit, 

« Mr. Lumley will have been able to tell your grace how sincerely I 
wish you established on that bottom, which alone suits the merit and the 
character of a man like you. I do not believe here is any inclination 
wanting in the persons mentioned by your grace, and confidence will soon 
he restored,” * 


Marlborough received these professions from the secretary, 
and similar overtures from Harley, with no less appearance 
of cordiality, though he was too discerning to give implicit 
credit to language, which he knew to arise from fear, not 
inclination. He was, indeed, deeply anxious not to offend 
those whose hostilities he had experienced, and the effects of 
whose enmity he had ample cause to dread. In a letter to 
the duchess, he at once explains the motives of his conduct, 
and deprecates that violence in which she was too prone to 
indulge herself, against those who had robbed her of the 
royal favour. 


“ Hague, April 16. — The reason of my desiring you not to name any 
of the ministers in any of your letters, is, from the certain assurances I 
have of their opening all the letters which come to me, I know you are 
very indifferent as to their opinion of yourself; but the concern you have 
for me must in kindness oblige you never to say any thing of them which 
may give offence; since whilst I am in the service I am in their power, 
especially by the villanous way of printing, which stabs me to the heart; 
so that I beg of you, as for the quiet of my life, that you will be careful 
never to write any thing that may anger them; and for your own satis. 
faction, be assured that I know them so perfectly well that I shall always 
be upon my guard, But whilst I serve I must endeavour not to dis- 
please; for they have it so much in their power to vex me, that I must 
beg you will, for my sake, be careful in your discourse, as well as in your 
letters, Be assured that I am very sensible that I can have no true hap- 
piness till I am out of all business, and that I might have the remainder 
of my life quiet, would endeavour to retain the good liking of every 
body, which I hope may be compassed, if we could have a tolerable peace. 
As I love you with all my heart and soul, and could venture my life te 








* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 128. 
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give you ease, 1 hope what I so earnestly desire for my own quiet may 
not be uneasy to you. My thoughts are, that you and I should endea- 
vour all we can not to have enemies; for if we flatter ourselves with the 
having many friends, it is not to be expected, when favour is Igst, as ours 
is entirely. I am desirous you would not communicate this letter to any 
body but to Lord Godolphin. : 

* Our affairs abroad are in so bad a condition that I almost despair of 
having any good success this summer; so that I fear I shall have no 
other prospect but that of torment and vexation. But what may happen, 
or become of me, may God Almighty bless you, and make you happy, 
as much as may be possible in this world.” 


At the very moment, however, when Harley and St. John 
were thus courting the great general, whom they had so 
deeply injured, they suffered the same malicious attacks to 
be carried on against his character, and the financial admi- 
nistration of Godolphin, either from inability to restrain the 
zeal of their violent partisans, or from a wish to raise their 
own reputation on the ruins of that of their predecessors. 

Committees of inquiry had been appointed by the Com- 
mons, at the commencement of the session, to examine and 
state the debts of the nation, and scrutinise the management 
of the revenue. In the course of this inquiry no effort was 
spared to work on the public feelings; the most flagrant 
abuses were charged on the late administration; and the 
national debts were exaggerated in the highest degree ; that 
of the navy alone being represented as amounting to the 
enormous sum of 5,130,529%. It was even industriously 
whispered, that the whole national obligations, when exhi- 
bited, would exceed all calculation and conjecture. 

It was not deemed sufficient to work on the public appre- 
hensions alone; but when the rumours to which this inquiry 
gave birth had produced their effect the prospect of a remedy 
wag held forth, and hints were mysteriously given of a grand 
scheme devised by the new minister of finance, which was to 
discharge these enormous obligations, to remedy the flagrant 
misconduct of his predecessors, and to place the national 
credit on a stable and efficient basis. 

Notwithstanding all these artifices, the credit of Harley 
and St. John continued to decline, and it was daily more 
dubious whether even the favour and confidence of the sove- 
reign would enable them to maintain their ground, without 
coalescing with the Whigs, or assimilating with their covert 
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antagonists of the October Club. The credit of Harley was, 
however, saved by an unexpected incident, which revived 
his declining popularity, and rendered him once more the 
object of general interest. 

The reader will recollect the marquis of Guiscard, who 
made a prominent figure in the attempts for exciting insur- 
rections in the interior of France. For some time the power- 
ful recommendations of the duke of Savoy and of Eugene, 
and the interest of St. John, who had been the companion of 
his pleasures, joined to unusual brilliancy of parts, a spirit of 
enterprise, and fascinating manners, induced Marlborough te 
treat him with peculiar attention, and to employ him in vari- 
ous projects and expeditions. But the fallacy and extrava- 
gance of his schemes, his incessant importunity and abundant 
self-conceit, at length wearied the British general; and, in a 
letter to Godolphin, he desires to be troubled no longer with 
the endless projects and memorials of one whom he considered 
either as an enthusiast or a madman. Soon afterwards he 
had reason even to doubt his fidelity, and imparted to the 
queen and Godolphin suspicions that he was engaged in a 
treacherous correspondence with the ministers of his former 
sovereign. From compassion, or want of proof, Guiscard 
was not wholly discarded; and when the regiment of which 
he had been colonel was broken, after the battle of Almanza, 
he, by dint of importunity, aided by the influence of his 
friend St. John, procured a pension of 5001 a year. This 
pension being reduced by Harley to 400/., and all his at- 
tempts to obtain employment repelled, he made overtures to 
the French government, and offered to purchase his pardon, 
by betraying the secrets of those by whom he had been 
trusted. His machinations being detected by Harley, he 
was arrested for high treason, under a warrant from Secre- 
tary St. John. 

On the 8th of March, Guiscard was brought to the cock- 
pit, to undergo the usual examination before the great officers 
of state. He at first firmly denied his guilt, but was con- 
founded by the production of one of his own intercepted 
letters, and an order was made to convey him to Newgate. 
Roused to fury by this discovery, he resisted the messenger 
to whose custody he was delivered, and rushed forward, with 
the apparent intention of stabbing Secretary St. John with a 
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penknife, which he had contrived to secrete. Unable to reach 
lis intended victim, who was on the opposite side of the table, 
‘he suddenly turned to Harley, stooped down, and exclaiming, 
“ @ toi donc,” struck him on the breast. The knife breaking 
on the bone, he repeated the blow with the broken blade, 
and while he was raising his hand to give a third stroke, he 
was attacked by St.John and the other members of the 
cabinet, with their drawn swords. After receiving several 
wounds, he was with difficulty secured, and conveyed to 
Newgate, where he soon died of the injury which he suffered 
in the struggle. This horrid attempt produced the deepest 
sensation, and conjecture was exhausted in endeavouring to 
trace the motives of the assassin.* 

Amidst the interest which so barbarous an attempt excited, 
Harley became the object of general sympathy. Public busi- 
mess was suspended ; his door was crowded with inquirers of 
every class; and the queen, the senate, and the nation, vied 
in the testimonies of their regard, to one who was considered 
as a victim devoted for his public services. His wounds 
were slight, and he was soon declared out of danger; but 
the impulse which had been given to national feeling con- 
tinued to operate, and it appeared as if the fate of England 
depended on his recovery. 


* It is curious to observe the different versions of this attempt, as given 
by Swift in the Examiner. 

“ The murderer confessed in Newgate that his chief design was against 
Mr. Secretary St. John, who happened to change seats with Mr. Harley, 
for more convenience of examining the criminal. Being asked what pro- 
voked him to stab the chancellor, he said, that not being able to come at 
the secretary as he intended, it was some satisfaction to murder the person 
whom he thought Mr. St. John loved best.” 

This account was doubtless communicated by Secretary St. John, but 
it was displeasing to Harley and his friends, Swift, in a subsequent 
number, confessed it to be a blunder. 

“« ¢ * © The third is a blunder, that I say Guiscard’s design was 
against Mr. Secretary St. John, and yet my reasonings upon it are as if 
it were personally against Mr. Harley. But I say no such thing, and 
my reasonings are just. I relate only what Guiscard said in Newgate.”— 
Examiner, No. $2, 33. 

This subterfuge is remarkable, because we learn from Swift himself, 
in a subsequent publication, that St, John disputed with Harley the 
honour of being the intended vietim, and took umbrage that the whole 
merit was ascribed to his colleague. — Swift's Account of the late Change 
of Ministry. 

os 
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Marlborough was greatly shocked at the news of this 
flagitious attempt, and, in sympathy for the sufferings of the 
minister, forgot his former ingratitude. He writes with ab- 
horrence of the barbarous villany of Guiscard, and, while he 
congratulates Harley on his eseape, expresses the utmost 
anxiety for his recovery. 

While the attention of all classes in England was arrested 
by the struggles of contending factions, and the hopes and 
fears of the public hung on the life of the wounded minister, 
the military preparations proceeded with unusual activity ; 
and the views of Europe were again turned to the events of 
war and the campaign, which was expected to exhibit the 
final effort of the French monarchy. 

Marlborough was on the point of quitting the Hague, when 
intelligence arrived of still deeper interest, which he thus 

_communicates to Mr, Harley : — 

« Hague, April 22. —1 have been unwilling to trouble you during your 
illness, but do it now, in hopes my letter may find you abroad, and per- 
fectly recovered. I sent off a packet-boat yesterday morning, express, 
with letters to Mr. St. John, to give an account of the emperor's being 
taken ill of the small-pox. The effect that distemper has had on the 
Dauphin puts these people here under the greatest consternation. They 
are sensible, if he should die at this juncture, it would put all the affairs 
of the allies into such confusion, that they can have no recourse, under 
God, but to England for their safety. I am obliged to leave this place 
to-morrow morning early, in order to hasten to the army, where my pre- 
sence is the more necessary at this critical time. I did not think, when 
I despatched my letters last night, to have troubled Mr. St. John the fol- 
lowing post; but this matter is of such consequence that I shall be 
obliged to write to him before I go to bed, or to-morrow morning, before 
I take coach, being willing to stay the last minute, to see whether we 
may have any later news from Vienna, so shall desire leave to refer you 
to him, and only add that the measures that will be taken at this time, 
are, what may bring the States to an entire dependence on her majesty 
and the ministry, on which our common safety must, in a great measure, 
depend. I am, truly,” &«, 


While the general was hastening to the army, and had 
already reached Tournay, fondly expecting the immediate 
presence of Eugene, and anticipating a brilliant opening of 
the campaign, by the commencement of offensive operations, 
in conformity with the assurances recently received from his 
illustrious colleague*, he was shocked with intelligence of 


* Letters from Eugene to Marlborough, March 21. 
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the event which he had foreboded; an event which clouded 
all their prospects, and changed, in an instant, the fate of 
the war, and the destiny of Europe. This was the sudden 
death of the emperor Joseph, who, by the malignity of his 
disorder, was hurried to the grave in a few days, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, and the seventh of his reign. 
Marlborough immediately transmitted the disastrous intelli- 
gence to Secretary St. John, with an inclosure from Prince 
Eugene, which characterises the feelings of his heroic mind 
at this awful crisis. 


“ Tournay, April 29. — When I writ to you by last post I was pretty 
easy from what I had from Count Zinzendorf, in relation to the news 
from Vienna; but yesterday noon 1 received the inclosed letter from 
him, with the account of the emperor's death, which, you may believe me, 
puts our affairs here in no little confusion. You here have what the 
prince of Savoy writes to me, and a copy of his to Count Zinzendorf, as 
also of the count’s to me, on this subject, and will observe the apprehensions 
I entertain of having the imperial and palatine troops called away, which 
puts us so much to a stand, that we shall not dare to venture upon any 
siege, since, if we lose this corps, though we had never go fine a prospect, 
it would entirely break our measures.” 

Prince Eugene to the Duke. 

“ Mentz, April 25. — Sir, — Your highness, I doubt not, is apprised of 
what has retarded my journey until now. It appears to be an absolute 
fatality. This Turkish aga made us wait for him a long time, notwith- 
standing all the expedients that were used to hasten his coming. I was 
setting out, two days after having given him audiences, and in this inter- 
val the emperor fell sick. I departed, however, on the 16th at day-break, 
by his order, as he was believed to be out of danger.* The same day, 
towards evening, his malady increased, and he died next morning at eleven. 
Your highness knows what a blow this is to the affairs of Europe; but it 
is still more severe to those who had the honour to serve him, and par- 
ticularly to me, who have always felt a strong attachment to his person. 
I received, in consequence, an express from the empress-mother, who 

verns in the name of King Charles, to come and conter with the elector 
of Mentz, and to take the command of the empire, as marshal. I am, 
therefore, going to-morrow, If the enemy make no great movements on 
this side, | think I shall receive orders to go into Holland, and to confer, 
on my route, with the electors of Treves and Palatine; but if, with a 
view to profit by this opportunity, they reinforce themselves on the side 
of the empire, it will then be necessary to do the same. I therefore send 
an order to Count Felz, to obey your highness in all things until my 








© It appears from a letter of Count Zinzendorf, that the emperor would 
not permit Eugene to pay his final visit, because the prince had never had 
the small-pox. 
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arrival, and hold himself in readiness to march hither at the first order. 
Your highness may be assured that I shall not send to him but in case 
of necessity; but you know that in these circumstances, and in an inter- 
regnum like the present, affairs do not go on without alarm, and a little 
confusion. I hope to see your highness soon, though that is not wholly 
certain, Believe me,” &c. 


Many fatal consequences flowed from this disastrous event. 
The energies of the house of Austria were palsied at the 
commencement of a new reign, and the immediate exertions 
for securing the elevation of Charles to the throne of the 
empire, suspended the military operations in the Netherlands, 
and frustrated the projects of the two commanders ; because 
it required the presence of the German troops, with their 
great chief, in the empire, and because many of the minor 
princes of the Germanic body were likely to withdraw their 
contingents, who had already joined, or withhold those who 
were on their march. Another unfortunate result was, that 
it revived the ancient jealousy against the house of Austria, 
lest Charles, by uniting his hereditary dominions with the 
Spanish monarchy and the crown of the empire, should con- 
solidate a power equal to that which, under Charles V., had 
threatened the liberties of Europe. This jealousy instantly 
manifested itself in England; and the British ministers art- 
fully availed themselves of it, to forward their negotiations 
with France, by insinuating that the interests of England 
and Europe would be less endangered by a partition of tha 
Spanish monarchy between the Bourbon and Austrian fami- 
lies, provided the crowns of Spain and France were separated, 
than by sanctioning such an accumulation of territory in the 
head of the house of Austria. Insinuations so favourable to 
the views of Louis were naturally countenanced by the French 
partisans, and the monarch himself acted with consummate 
address, by secretly promoting the elevation of Charles, while 
he publicly affected to support the elector of Bavaria. 

The first object of the British and Dutch cabinets, on this 
alarming emergency, was to secure the election of the 
Austrian prince. Secretary St. John sent immediate orders 
to the Duke of Marlborough to co-operate with Eugene and 
the States, and we soon afterwards find the general announc- 
ing this resolution of the British cabinet to King Charlea, 
and presaging its accomplishment. 
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“ June 3.— Sire,—I have received, with all due respect, the letter 
which your majesty was pleased to write to me on the 9th of last month, 
on learning the mournful intelligence of the death of the emperor. I 
can assure your majesty that all persons, both in England and in these 
countries, have been most deeply affected by it, yet not a moment has 
been lost in taking the requisite measures on so unexpected an event. 
Your majesty will have been already informed of the resolutions, which 
the queen and the States instantly, and without the smallest hesitation, 
adopted in favour of your majesty, for your elevation to the throne of the 
empire; and there is no reason to doubt that your majesty will be elected 
without the least difficulty, notwithstanding the intrigues of our enemies, 
who hoped to have taken advantage of this opportunity to throw the 
affairs of the empire into confusion. But the peace with Hungary, which 
immediately ensued, has almost induced them to forego their design. It 
is also a singular mark of the divine protection over the august house to 
have accomplished that work in a conjuncture when there was little hope, 
and when, on the contrary, it was to have heen apprehended that the 
Hungarians would have assumed a higher tone. We have reason to 
augur that Providence will continue more and more to shed its precious 
Dlessings on the reign of your majesty, Affairs in this country are not 
in a very Misi | state. We have been in the field more than a month, 
and the enemy still maintain themselves in an inaccessible camp, having 
taken great care to fortify the fordable parts of the rivers; but I yet hope 
that God will grant us a favourable opportunity for attacking them, 
which is what we ought most earnestly to desire, and to that object we 
direct all our attention. é 

“ T intreat your majesty to be assured that I have nothing more at 
heart than to prove my eutire devotion by my actions, and that I shall 
ever employ myself for your interests, being, with all respect,” &c. 


In the midst of the anxiety and suspense created by this 
momentous event, the contending armies in the Netherlands 
again took the field. The great object of the French monarch 
being to prevent the irruption of the allied forces beyond the 
interior line of fortresses which covered the frontier on the 
side of Arras and Cambray, Villars had employed the latter 
part of the preceding campaign in forming a series.of lines, 
of considerable strength, which had been greatly augmented 
during the winter. Early in the spring he quitted Paris, 
began to assemble his forces in the vicinity of Cambray, and 
had the satisfaction to find his formidable works completed. 

This grand system of defence embraced a line extending 
from Namur, on the Meuse, to the coast of Picardy. It ran 
along the marshy banks of the Canche, and was supported 
by the posts of Montroueil, Hesdin, and Frevent, while the 
greater fortresses of Ypres, Dunkirk, Gravelines, Calais, and 
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St. Omer, in front, contributed to render the approach mora 
difficult. Across the plain which stretches between the 
Canche and the Gy, ran a series of connected redans, begin- 
ning at Oppy, near Rebreuve, and terminating at Montenan- 
court, the two flanks of which were supported with strong 
redoubts. The rivulet Gy, to its junction with the Scarpe, 
and the Scarpe to Biache, were checked by small dams, 
which caused inundations. Along the line of this natural 
defence were redoubts, or works, at Pont du Gy, and below 
Arras, at Athies, Fampoux, and Biache; the three latter 
places served as tétes-de-pont. At Biache a canal of com- 
munication was opened from the Scarpe by Saille, to the 
marshes and inundations of the Sanzet, near L’Ecluse. At 
this place, as well as at Pallue and Aubanchoeil-au-bac, were 
narrow dams, sustaining causeways across the inundations, 
and defended by a redoubt and fortified water-mill, and a 
small garrison in the castle. The fire of these posts pro- 
tected a dam, which was laid across the canal of communi- 
cation with Douay, and by retaining the supply of water, 
rendered the navigation almost useless. At Aubigny, oppo- 
site Aubanchoeil-au-bac, was a redoubt, and farther on the 
fortress of Bouchain, while tétes-de-pont at Neuville and 
Denain, covered the course of the Scheld to Valenciennes. 
From hence ran a series of intrenchments to the Sambre, 
supported by Quesnoi and Landrecies ; and along that river 
Maubeuge and Charleroi completed the line of defence as far 
as Namur. 

The armies had now begun to assemble, and, with a heavy 
heart, Marlborough quitted Tournay to assume the command, 
with little hopes of being joined by his illustrious colleague, 
who was still detained in the empire. On the 30th of April 
he fixed his head quarters at Orchies, between Lille and 
Douay, where the greater part of his troops were collected. 
The imperialists were posted at Pont & Marque; while the 
forces under the British general extended to Candus. 'Cheir 
total amount was 184 battalions and 364 squadrons, of which 
65 battalions and 120 squadrons belonged to the army of 
Eugene.* 


* There is considerable discordance in the estimates of the relative 


strength of the armies in the printed accounts of this campaign, Milner 
and Lediayi compute them as follows: — 
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On the first of May, in the evening, the allies again moved 
forward in two columns by the left, crossing the marshes and 
bridge over the Scarpe, at Lalain, and debouched by the wood 
of Pecquencourt. The imperialists, forming the right, ex- 
tended from Ferin and Goeulzin to Lietard ; while the forces 
of Marlborough stretched from thence on the left beyond 
Somain. Here they found themselves in presence of the 
French, who were posted behind the marshes bordering the 
Sanzet and the Scheld. The head quarters of Villars were 
established at Oisy, while his right extended beyond Bouchain, 
and his left to Monchy le Preux. 

On the 4th of May Marlborough thus writes to Godolphin : 
— “Whilst I thought you at Newmarket I have not troubled 
you with any of my letters. Since our being in the field, we 
have had, and have still, very wet weather. The marshal 
de Villars was pleased to tell my trumpet yesterday that the 
death of the emperor would occasion great disorders among 





Batt. Squad. 
Marlborough - - - 119 = = 226 111 field pieces 8 
Eugene - - - = 65 © - 120 howitzers, 40 pon- 
_—_— — toons. 
Total - > = 184 = = 946 
Deduct in garrison - 48 = = 40 
— — Brigadier Hill, bro- 
Remains - - 141 - - 3906 ther of Mrs. Masham, 
Brigadier Hill - 10 obtained 5000 men for 
Eugene's detach- - 22 = - 50 the conquest of Que- 
ment - - 12 bec; these, all British, 
—_— — probably left the Duke 
Total in the field - 119 - + 256 in the plains of Lens. 


But it appears that Eugene took more than 50 squadrons; indeed all 
his cavalry, which left Marlborough only 119 battalions, with 226 
squadrons. Quincy gives Marlborough 94 battalions, 145 squadrons, 
and Eugene, 47 battalions, 111 squadrons, which would make 14] batta- 
lions, 256 squadrons, Deducting 12 battalions and 50 squadrons as the 
corps which Eugene took away, there would remain 129 battalions, 206 
squadrons, The French biographer makes the combined allied force 141 
battalions, 246 squadrons, and this computation comes nearer the truth. 
He estimates the army of Villars at 156 battalions, 227 squadrons; from 
which having detached 25 battalions, 41 squadrons, a total remained of 
131 battalions, 186 squadrons. This was the field force; for Milner and 
others estimate the whole at 192 battalions, 348 squadrons, The ditter- 
ence, if correct, arose probably from the forces stationed in the garrisons 
and the numerous posts the French lines required. The French artillery, 
&c., were computed at 90 field pieces, 12 howitzers, and SO pontoons, 
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the allies, and that he should be 30,000 stronger than we; 
however, this does not hinder him from doing all in his 
power for the strengthening his camp, so that as yet we lie 
very quiet on both sides. I know not what projects the 
emperor's death may put them upon on the side of Germany ; 
but if their superiority be as great as he says it will be, I 
should not apprehend much from them, but that of their 
being able to hinder us from acting, which to my own par- 
ticular, would be mortification enough ; for since constant 
success has not met with approbation, what may I not expect 
when nothing is done! As I rely very much on Providence, 
so I shall be ready of approving all occasions that may offer.” 

Amidst all the anxiety of the crisis, his domestic tender- 
ness breaks forth to the duchess, “May '7.— By yours of the 
4th I find-that you mean to be in your house® this winter. 
My only design in building that house was to please you; 
and Iam afraid your going into it so soon may prejudice 
your health, so that you must be careful of having it well 
examined at the end of September; for should it not be 
thoroughly dry, you ought tostay oneyearlonger. * * * 
We have had miserable wet weather ever since we came into 
the field, and I pity the poor men so much, that it makes me 
uneasy to the last degree, for it can’t be otherwise but great 
numbers must be sick.” 

By the same post we find a sensible letter to the duke of 
‘Shrewsbury, in reply to his request for advice and informa- 
tion in the critical situation of affairs. 

“ Camp at Warde, May 7. — The mails of the 14th and 17th instant 
came to hand together, and brought me the favour of your grace’s letter, 
wherein you desire my thoughts upon the present posture of affairs, 
which is a matter of such consequence, and so intricate, and [ am so con- 
scious of my own incapacity, that were it not to comply with your grace’s 
directions, and that I know it will not be exposed, I should hardly venture 
on so difficult a task. Your grace will have heard already the steps the 
States took upon the first notice of the emperor's death, and how many 
of the electors have already declared in favour of King Charles, for setting 
him upon the throne of the empire. This being entirely agreeable to 
her majesty’s inclinations on this unfortunate oceasion, I conclude it will 
meet with no other difficulty than the delay that must necessarily attend 
the usual formalities. 


* Ele alludes to the new mansion in Pall Mall, called Marlborough 
Houre, 
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“ The next and main point to be considered is what relates to the 
Spanish monarchy; and here, I must own, I foresee so many, and such 
insuperable difficulties, that I am very much at a loss how to form, as yet, 
any scheme; at least till I hear what steps the earl of Peterborough may 
have taken with the court of Vienna and the duke of Savoy ; for, in my 
opinion, we must avoid, with the greatest care imaginable, giving the 
least jealousy or disgust to either of these courts, till we can see salty 
what may be most for the public good. In all probability King Charles 
will be soon coming to Germany; for some time at least his absence 
must very much encourage the duke of Anjou’s party, and, 'tis to be 
feared, will alienate the affections of the Spaniards and Catalans from him, 
so that we may have a harder game to play on that side than ever. We 
must likewise manage matters with the greatest caution with respect to 
the duke of Savoy, who, ’tis not to be doubted, will lay in his claim. 
His royal highness should have the prospect of some considerable advan- 
tage to his family upon this great change, and should be shown that his 
whole reliance for it must be on the Maritime Powers, and be excited, at 
the same time, to exert himself to the utmost, in such manner as shall be 
concerted together ; so that he may thereby better deserve her majesty's 
and the States’ friendship. In all cases nothing can contribute so much 
to bring us out of our present difficulties as a perfect harmony between 
England and Holland. This is so evidently the interest of both, that J 
have reason to hope the States will readily come into such measures as 
her majesty shall judge most conducive to our common good. It will 
influence all the allies, keep them steady, and give a greater weight and 
lustre to all her majesty’s councils, which must weaken and discourage, 
at the same time, our common enemy. Ihave given your grace here 
my thoughts, by which you will see I have as yet but a very imperfect 
notion of the present juncture of affairs. When I am better informed, 
and any thing farther occurs, I will take the liberty of imparting it to 
you, and should be glad likewise to have your opinion when you have 
heard what the earl of Peterborough has been doing in Italy.” 


Posted beyond the concave-form of that part of the line 
which extended from Bouchain to Monchy le Preux, Villars 
considered himself effectively protected from an attack ; 
while the fortresses, projecting like horns at the extremity of 
this crescent, concealed and facilitated the operations of his 
detachments against the convoys, the flanks, or the rear of 
his opponents. 

After passing nearly three weeks in a war of convoys, in 
which the enemy, from their position, reaped occasional ad- 
vantage, Marlborough had the satisfaction to hear that his 
illustrious colleague, Eugene, had completed all his arrange- 
ments in the empire, and was on his way to the Hague, from 
whence he purposed to join the army. On the 18th he thug 
briefly announces their meeting to the duchess; — At my 
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return last night from Pont & Marque, where I went to meet 
Prince Eugene, I found myself so out of order that I have 
been obliged for some days to keep at home; but, thank God, 
I am this day so much better that I doubt not of being on 
horseback to-morrow. [ let you know this, fearing you 
might hear it from others, and think it worse than it is. My 
illness was giddiness and swimmings in my head, which gave 
me often sickness in my stomach.” 

His numerous vexations, indeed, continued to produce a 
serious effect on his health and spirits, of which the preced- 
ing note affords an indication. On receiving intelligence of 
the death of his former colleague and friend, Lord Rochester, 
he dweils feelingly on his increasing infirmities, and antici- 
pates his own dissolution. 

“ May 25.—I have received the favour of yours of the 4th, by which 
I see Lord Rochester is gone where we must follow. I believe my 
journey will be hastened by the many vexations I meet with. I agree 
entirely with you that men are never wanted; I am sure I wish well to 
my country, and if I could do good I should think no pains too great ; 
but I find myself decay so very fast, that from my heart and soul I wish 
the queen and my country a peace, by which I might have the advantage 
of enjoying a little quiet, which is my greatest ambition. 

“ The peace of Hungary I should hope might be a good step towards 
peace, especially if the king of Sweden should not succeed in his projects ; 
for I believe the king of France is in great expectation of what may be 
done on that side. I have already told you that we are very considerably 
weaker, and the enemy much stronger than the last campaign, so that 
God only knows how this may end.” 

In this interval Marlborough had the satisfaction of hail- 
ing the presence of his colleague, who reached the camp of 
Lewarde on the 23d, and joined in the festival which the 
British commander gave to his companions in arms on the 
anniversary of the victory at Ramilies, the commemoration 
of which infused additional spirit and energy into the whole 
army.” His head quarters that evening were fixed in the 
abbey of Auchin. The succeeding days were devoted to 
political and military arrangements ; and on the 28th the two 

enerals reviewed the whole army at the head of the camp. 
arlborough was anxious to detain his illustrious colleague 
and the imperial troops in the Netherlands, for the purpose 
of prosecuting offensive operations; but the intelligence 
which arrived of the intended march of French detachmentg 


® Milner. 
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to the Rhine created such an alarm at Vienna, that Eugene 
received positive orders to detach the principal part of his 
forces to that quarter, in order to repel the expected attempts 
of the enemy to thwart the election. Accordingly, on the 
13th of June, General Cadogan, with the quarter-masters ox 
the army, repaired to Lens to mark out a new camp; while 
the prince of Hesse, with 30 squadrons, occupied the heights 
of Sailly, in front of Vitry, in order to cover the intended 
movement. At two the ensuing morning, the whole army 
broke up, and while the reinforcements for Germany filed off 
to the rear, the forces under the British general marched by 
the right in six columns. They traversed the Scarpe be- 
tween Vitry and Douay, and extended across the plains of 
Lens, placing their right at Lievin, on the Sonchet, and the 
left towards Equerchin. The baggage turned to the rear of 
Douay, and rejoined the army by crossing the canal at Auby 
and Dourges. 

On the same day the two generals parted from ench other 
for the last time during the war, and took leave with deepest 
sentiments of regret, and anxious forebodings for the future. 
Eugene proceeded to Tournay, and afterwards repaired to the 
Hague, to sooth the alarms of the Dutch, and obtain their 
consent to the intended march of the imperialists towards the 
Rhine. Here he was detained till the middle of July in con- 
certing the military operations in Germany, and making 
such arrangements as were rendered necessary by a new 
rupture between Sweden and Denmark, which threatened to 
involve the princes of the north. From thence he hurried 
towards the Rhine in the latter end of July, and passed the 
remainder of the campaign in covering the diet of election, 
and watching the movements of the French army under 
Marshal Harcourt. 

Although Villars exulted in this diminution of the forces 
to which he was opposed, and displayed his characteristic 
confidence, he also, like his great antagonist, felt the irk- 
someness and insecurity of his own situation. The troops, 
discouraged by the length and disasters of the war, deserted 
in numbers, and the officers were destitute of pay and re- 
sources; while the scarcity of subsistence obliged him to 
acatter his cavalry towards the rear, and his movements were 
cramped by the want of draught horses for the conveyance of 
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his artillery. At the same time, to use his own words, hia 
hands were tied by his sovereign, who, intent on other pro- 
jects, broke his measures by positive orders to avoid an en- 
gagement.* 

In this situation, however, he displayed as much activity 
and energy as were consistent with his instructions. On 
the 14th of June, when the allies withdrew from their posi- 
tion, he made a corresponding movement with his left to 
join 60 squadrons advancing from their cantonments on the 
Crinchon, and then halted, with his two flanks at Monte- 
nancourt and Biache, and his centre at Fampoux; while his 
head quarters were established in the suburbs of Arras. 

The position of the allied army on the open plains of 
Lens was an evident offer of battle, while he affected anxiety 
to accept. For this purpose, he threw 18 bridges over the 
Scarpe, ordered several reconnoitrings, and gave every 
demonstration of a design to engage: but all his manoeuvres 
terminated in a few trifling skirmishes, and an attempt to 
surprise the castle of Vimy, in which he was repulsed. 

Meanwhile a corps of 15 battalions and 15 squadrons had 
been drawn from his army to the Rhine; and on the 28th of 
June, a still farther reduction of his forces'took place, by the 
march of a second detachment, of 10 battalions and 26 squa- 
drons, to the same destination. He was thus left with an 
army of 131 battalions, and 186 squadrons; and though 
superior in infantry to his opponents, he was now too weak 
in cavalry, even had the orders of his court permitted him, 
to measure his strength with his able antagonists on the open 
plains of Lens. 


Cuap. CI. —Conpuct or taz Tory Muustry. —1711. 


Iy this position the two armies remained stationary a month, 
and we therefore avail ourselves of the interval of suspense, 
to resume our review of political affairs in England, as far 
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as they regarded the interests or feelings of the British com-— 
mander. 

We have already adverted to the commencement of the 
clandestine negotiation with France, and the mysterious 
secrecy hitherto preserved towards the Duke of Marlborcugh. 
Since that period, the negotiation had rapidly advanced, and 
Louis, discovering daily new proofs of a favourable dispo- 
sition in the British ministry, accomplished his purpose of 
establishing a separate intercourse, by declaring his reso- 
lution to make no farther direct communication to the States. 
This proposal was readily accepted, and, on the 27th of April, 
secretary St. John transmitted to Lord Raby, the new pleni- 
potentiary at the Hague, a sketch of six preliminary articles 
offered by the French court, as the foundation of a general 
treaty of peace. ‘The high tone of this overture sufficiently 
indicated the advantages which the enemy had reaped from 
the recent changes in England. 

No longer treating the possession of Spain as 2 question 
in dispute, the king of France expatiated on his own means 
to maintain the war with glory, and offered terms calculated 
to lure the commercial cupidity of England, to the detriment 
of her better interests, He promised real security to the 
British trade to Spain, the Indies, and the Mediterranean, a 
sufficient barrier to the Dutch, conformably to the wish of 
the British nation, and freedom of commerce to the subjects 
of the republic. A reasonable satisfaction was also tendered 
all the allics of England and Holland. He added, that as 
the advantageous situation of Spain left no room for diffi- 
culty, new expedients might be devised to regulate the suc- 
cession of that monarchy to the satisfaction of all parties 
interested. On the acceptance of these conditions, confer- 
ences were to be opened; and the British ministry were 
flattered with the option of treating with the French pleni- 
potentiaries, in conjunction with Holland alone, or jointly 
with the ministers of all the allies. Liege, or Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, was proposed as the place of congress; but the choice 
was left to the queen. 

Lord Raby®, on the receipt of these overtures, was or- 
dered secretly to impart them to the pensionary, with the 


* Soon afterwards created earl of Strafford 
VOL. Il. P 
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resolution of her majesty to act in concert with the States in 
making both peace and war ; but asa peculiar mark of slight 
and reserve to the general, the secretary adds, “ the Duke of 
Marlborough has no communication from hence of this 
affair; I suppose he will have none from the Hague.”* 

This negotiation had been pursued by Harley with the 
evident purpose of connecting the arrangements for peace 
with his new system of domestic policy and finance. After a 
tedious confinement, he had gratified the general expectation 
by appearing in public, and resuming the functions of his 
office. He was hailed with all the exultation which could be 
inspired by the interest taken in his safety, and received the 
congratulations of the commons, which were conveyed in a 
style of adulation seldom paid even to sovereigns them- 
selves. He availed himself of the impression which his 
re-appearance produced, to bring forward his grand plan of 
finance. 

On the 2d of May, he disclosed to the commons his scheme 
for satisfying the national creditors, who had long and anx- 
iously expected the development of his plan. It was 
doubtless conceived with great ingenuity, and calculated to 
dazzle the public mind, ever more intent on distant and 
splendid profits, than on immediate and solid advantages. 
The debts of the navy, ordnance, and other branches of the 
public service, which amounted to between nine and ten 
millions, were to be funded on the faith of parliament, and 
bear an interest of 6 per cent., payable from the taxes granted 
for the service of the preceding year. As these supplies 
were, however, mortgaged till 1716, adequate provision was 
to be made in the interval, for the discharge of the interest ; 
and the impositions then appropriated were to be ren Jered 
perpetual, To draw contributions to this fund, the sub- 
scribers were incorporated into a company, which was to 
enjoy the monopoly of the lucrative trade to Mexico and Peru, 
and other parts of the Spanish Indies. 

The attractions of present interest and future profit, joined 
to the actual popularity of the proposer, repressed the spirit 
of investigation ; and, instead of adverting to the funda- 
mental defects of the scheme, or the chimerical contingencies 


* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 175, 
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on which it depended, it was hailed as the highest effort of 
financial genius, and eagerly embraced without the slightest 
consideration. It was also regarded by many as the pledge 
of a peace with France; because the establishment of a trade 
to the Spanish Indies could only be founded on a secret un- 
derstanding with the two Bourbon courts; and, indeed, the 
conjecture so far rested on fact, that the first article of the 
French proposals comprised, as we have already seen, an 
engagement to secure the English in the enjoyment of a 
trade to Spain, the Indies, and all the ports of the Medi- 
terranean, 

All things seemed to smile on the fortunate minister ; for 
on the very day on which he developed this popular scheme, 
the sudden death of the earl of Rochester delivered him from 
a colleague in office, who was a powerful rival for the royal 
favour, who gave energy and consisteney to the efforts of 
the violent Tories, and who waited only the development of 
his plan to expose its defects, Harley was now paramount 
in the cabinet, enjoyed the full confidence of the sovereign, 
guided the house of commons, and was at once the dispenser 
of royal favour, and the idol of the day. ‘The national voice 
already began to chide the tardiness of the queen in delaying 
to invest him with honours equal to his merits and services ; 
but the wishes of the public were soon gratified, for before 
the end of May he was raised to the peerage, by the royal 
title of earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and constituted lord 
high treasurer. 

The changes whieh arose out of the death of Rochester, 
were equally favourable to Harley and his party; for the 
duke of Buckingham was appointed to the vacant post of 
president of the council, Lord Poulett was transferred from 
the treasury board to the office of lord high steward, and the 
chancellorship of the exchequer was given to Mr. Benson, a 
mere cipher in office, and a dependant on his principal. 

As every step of . Harley’s political career had evinced 
anxiety to ground his reputation on the ruin of that of his 
predecessor, so he did not disdain to suffer even his patent of 
peerage to convey a cruel, though covert stigma on the late 
treasurer. After a fulsome panegyric on his own merits as 
@ statesman, the new peer is described as the champion of 

public credit, the deliverer of his country from the pest of 
Fa 
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peculation and plunder*, as well as the founder of a new 
system of domestic finance, and of foreign commerce to the 
western world. 

With the same view he suffered a special committee to be 
appointed for the purpose of continuing the investigation of 
the public accounts. This committee consisted of seven 
persons peculiarly hostile to the late administration, being 
either violent Tories, or notorious Jacobites.t After a severe 
and scrutinizing investigation, they laid before the house a 
series of charges against the late financial administration, for 
not having accounted for the sums voted by parliament, and 
for flagrant embezzlements of the public revenue. 

On the 15th of May the report of the committee was 
taken into consideration, and certain resolutions were pro- 
posed. 1. That the increase of the expenses beyond the 
annual supplies had been the chief occasion of the national 
debts. 2. That certain sums, issued for the service of the 
navy, had been appropriated to the use of the army. 3. That 
this transfer had been injurious to the navy. 4. That the 
application of any unappropriated sums was @ misapplication 
of the public money. 

These propositions were evidently levelled against the 
late treasurer, and were supported by the whole force of the 
ministerial party. In the course of the preparatory dis. 
cussion, St. John employed all the arts of his splendid and 
plausible eloquence in favour of the inquiry; boldly assert- 
ing, that none but those who were enemies to their country, 
or who had themselves plundered the treasury, could be so 
rash as to oppose it. 

The friends of Godolphin, and the adherents of the Whigs, 
combated this inquisitorial scrutiny with equal force ; and 
among the ablest of these advocates, we find the name of 
Walpole}, arguing against such an indiscriminate censure, 
and such a rancorous spirit of malicious persecution. The 
resolutions, however, were carried by a very great majority, 


" «Laté grassanti peculatus pesti coercend#, novisque ad alterum 
orbem commerciis instituendis cousulent.” 

+ Among these were Shippen and Lockhart. —Chandler’s Debates 
and Journals. 

+ Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, ch. vi — Cunningham, v. ii. p 34% 
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and we subjoin a very sensible letter to the duchess from 
Mr. Maynwaring, who was present on this occasion. 


“ Tuesday, past six o'clock.*—1 am just now come from the house of 
commons, were this day was set apart again to pass censures on the late 
treasury. Their first vote was, that the exceeding the several sums 
granted by parliament has been the chief occasion of the debts of the 
navy, and a violation of the rights of parliament. This was carried by 
above two to one, and three more questions, depending upon it, without 
a division; one of which was moved by your friend, Mr. Bathurst, who 
reflected on the land-service, and coneluded that the applying any part 
of the money given to the navy to the payment of the troops, was a sad 
mismanagement, &ec. This has been done sometimes, "tis true, but never 
without an absolute necessity, and the navy has always been repaid out 
of the pay of those troop. * * * © © * Aji the great successes 
of the war have been carried by these exceeding and extraordinary pay- 
ments that they have censured. And the parliament always gives a 
discretionary allowance ; and there was intimation in their debates, that 
if the money did not answer the service of the current year, there could 
be no doubt but every thing would be made good that was laid out upon 
great and unforeseen services, And how is it possible for a parliament 
to provide for things which may be most necessary to be done within the 
year, which, perhaps, the ministers know nothing of when the supplies are 
granted, or if they should know, would not be fit to be divulged! Yet, 
now, all this is mismanagement and misapplication.” 

On the 24th, the commons appointed another committee 
to draw up a general report of these and other abuses, to be 
laid before the queen ; and Auditor Harley, the brother of 
the treasurer, had the principal share in preparing it.t The 
new committee did not fail to discharge the functions im- 
posed upon them with all the vindictive spirit which actuated 
the ministers. Their representation, after several votes and 
resolutions, was finally embodied in a general address to the 
queen, which was presented on the 4th of June. After 
applauding the zeal of the legislature, in voting supplies, 
and discharging the public debt, it stated, that in tracing the 
causes of these debts, the commissioners had discovered 
notorious embezzlementa and mismanagements in public 
offices, misapplication of parliamentary grants, and frauds 
and depredations of the most flagrant kind. They remarked, 
“from all these evil practices and worse designs of some 
persons, who had, by false professions of love to their coun- 

* Plainly written on Tuesday, the 15th of May, the day when the re- 
solutions were proposed. — See Journals, 

¢ Boyer's Queen Anne, p. 497. 
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try, insinuated themselves into your royal favour, irreparable 
mischief had accrued to the public, had not your majesty, in 
your wisdom, seasonably discovered the fatal tendency of 
such measures, and out of your singular goodness to your 
people, removed from the administration of affairs, those who 
had so ill answered the favourable opinion your majesty had 
conceived of them, and, in so many instances, grossly abused 
the trust reposed in them.” The commissioners summed up 
the series of their accusations with declaring that of the 
Monies granted by parliament for the public service to 
Christmas, 1710, no less a sum than 35,302,1072 remained 
unaccounted for, of a great part of which no accounts had 
ever been so much as laid before the auditor.* 
This unjust and calumnious report produced an almost 
electric effect. The people, accustomed to regard the deci- 
sions of the legislature with reverence and respect, could not 
conceive that the solemn sanction of parliament would have 
been given to a statement principally founded on erroneous 
grounds. The Whigs, therefore, became more than ever the 
objects of popular obloquy ; and the late changes were not 
only hailed as the salvation of the country, but the new 
ministers acquired additional confidence for the care and 
vigilance which they had thus appeared to display in the de- 
tection of abuses, and their ability in redeeming the public 
eredit. Under the impression produced by this master- 
stroke of political craft, the parliament was prorogued, and 
the members dispersed, to extend its effects, and spread the 
same malignant spirit among their respective constituents. 
The ebullition of public favour was, however, too violent 
to be durable; and Oxford soon found that envy and rivalry 
are the constant associates of favour and power. Even 
among his colleagues and dependents, he experienced a 
change of sentiment; for St. John, who had hitherto acted a 
subordinate part, began to repine at his paramount ascen- 
dancy, and complained of his coldness and reserve, his mono- 
poly of royal favour, and his dilatoriness in the conduct of 
public business. He thus expresses his complaints in a con- 
fidential letter to the earl of Orrery: “Mr. Harley, since 
his recovery, has not appeared at the council, or at the trea- 
sury at all, and very seldom in the house of commons. We, 
® History of Europe for 3711, p. 215. —Journals and Debates. 
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who are reputed to be in his intimacy, have few opportu- 
nities of secing him, and none of talking freely with him. 
As he is the only true channel through which the queen’s 
pleasure is conveyed, so there is, and must be, a perfect 
stagnation, till he is pleased to open himself, and set the 
water flowing.* 

The new treasurer had now developed all his designs, and 
the public having no longer novelties to amuse, or hopes and 
fears to occupy their attention, began to cool in their attach- 
ment, and to regard with indifference what they had so 
highly applauded. St. John, who formed a just estimate of 
his situation, observes, “ He stands on slippery grounds, und 
envy is always near the great to fling up their heels, on the 
least trip which they make. Many changes,” he adds, “have 
been made at the rising of the parliament, and although they 
are such as ought to satisfy our friends, yet the number of 
the discontented must always exceed that of the contented, 
as the number of pretenders does that of employments.” ¢ 

Oxford himself was too discerning to be ignorant of his 
precarious situation. He well knew the uncertainty of 
public opinion, and was aware that when the burst of popular 
enthusiasm was past, the plenitude of royal favour would 
scarcely suffice to shield him against the attacks of open ene- 
mies, the insidious machinations of discontented adherents, 
or the wiles of envious courtiers, He therefore resumed 
his former policy of cajoling all parties, and endeavoured 
to sustain his credit and power, by luring their cupidity, 
or exciting their mutual antipathies. 

In the midst of his perplexity and forebodings, the death 
of the duke of Newcastle, who held the office of lord privy 
seal, produced a crisis in his political life. For the vacant 
post, numerous candidates started from different parties, all 
dangerous to disoblige. Among these, we distinguish the 
earl of Nottingham, head of the violent Tories, and Lord 
Somers, who was strongly recommended by the duke and 
duchess of Somerset, and whose admission into the ministry 
was expected to ensure the support of the Whigs, Godolphin, 
and Marlborough. Oxford, however, would not associate 
Nottingham in office, from a dread of his overbearing tem- 
. * Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, v. i. p. 216. 


+ St. John to the earl of Orrery, June 12. 1711. 
ré 
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per, and the influence he possessed among the violent Tories ; 
nor could he admit Somers, even if inclined to accept the 
post, without exposing himself to the charge of inconsistency, 
and to the danger of being overborne by the Whigs, whom 
he had so grievously offended.* Finding that peace alone 
could secure his power, he promoted to the vacant office the 
earl of Jersey, who had been the first channel of his negoti- 
ations with France; and, on his sudden death, he resorted 
to the unusual expedient of conferring it on a churchman, 
Dr. Robinson, dean of Rochester, soon afterwards raised to 
the see of Bristol, who had signalised himself by his skill in 
negotiation, and whom he destined for the office of pleni- 
potentiary at the congress, for which arrangements were 
already making. 

In this state of perplexity some mutual friends attempted 
to form a coalition of parties, and promote his reconciliation 


* It is very difficult to ascertain the real intentions and motives of so 
subtle a politician as Harley; but we learn from the contemporary evi- 
dence of Cunningham, as well as from the letters of Mr. Maynwaring 
to the duchess, that he was again successful in luring and deceiving the 
Whigs. —See Cunningham, vol. ii, book 14, passim. 

In one of his letters, dated May 4. Mr. Maynwaring observes to the 
duchess, “ He (Mr. Harley) has taken care to inform the world, that 
he is to be treasurer, and made a peer, with Sir, S. Harcourt, of which 
I had a long, and I believe, true account, Jast night from an intimate 
friend of the duke of Newcastle, who was always that to Mr. Harley. 
He told me that the queen was the most impatient in the world to have 
Mr. Harley preferred. That the president’s place had been offered to 
every one of the cabinet round, and that the duke of Buckingham would 
have it at last, to make way for Lord Poulett. That there never had 
been any thought of Lord Nottingham, but quite the contrary. That 
Mr. Harley would think his power at an end if that person were taken 
in, which would only give life and encouragement to that party, which 
he intended to weaken, And that this man agreed exactly with ycur 
grace. That although Lord Halifax, Lord Somers, and Lord Sunder- 
land had endeavoured to be well with him, he certainly fooled them who 
were the last men in the nation that he would have any thing to do 
with; and that for Lord Halifax, he was like the fly upon the wheel, 
that would always thrust himself upon people, and fancy he did great 
matters, when, in truth, he only made himself ridiculous, and would 
never bring the least thing about. I am pretty confident that all this was 
said by the duke of Newcastle. And I have often wondered how Lord 
Halifax’s great spirit could ever bear to speak again with Mr. Harley, 
when he had been so shamefully exposed last year, about his own going 
to Holland, and his compounding matters at home.” 
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with the Whigs and the Duke of Marlborough.* He him- 
self either saw the advantages of the proposal, or deemed it 
necessary to avert the hostilities of his political opponents, 
by continuing to flatter their hopes. With this view, we 
find him in his correspondence with the general, resuming 
his former tone of devotion and respect; and affecting as 
much interest in his plans, and as warm an attachment to 
his person, as are displayed even in the letters of Godolphin 
himself. 
From the Earl of Oxford. 
“ My lord, | Kensington, June 26.—July 7, 

“received the honour of your grace’s letter by the last mail, and 
T beg you will be assured, that as I receive the obliging expressions 
therein as marks of your grace's favour, so I shall study to deserve it, 
and never give any just occasion to alter your opinion, I have senta 
hundred thousand pounds for the service of the army, and did intend to 
have settled the remittance for the whole campaign, but that I have a 
prospect of making a better bargain for the public. I have got one 
stiver in the last hundred thousand pounds, it being at eleven stivers. I 
hope to present your grace, next week, with the state of the payments 
thus far, and a scheme for the rest of the year. 

“ As to Woodstock, I have got from Mr. Vanbrugh an estimate of the 
works, which are yet to be performed; and I will lay before the queen 
a scheme for weekly payments, though the debt on the family grows very 
elamorous; the whole, upon the present civil list, being about four 
hundred thousand pounds, during the queen's reign. 

“T do not doubt but Mr, Secretary gives your grace an account that 
Lord Peterborough arrived here on Sunday. For my own part, I have 
not had an opportunity of hearing the detail of his proceedings; but the 
secretary has, and, I presume, wil] give your grace notice of what is re- 
markable, The queen is gone this afternoon to reside at Windsor. I 
think to stay here for some time, and only go to attend the queen on 
Saturdays and Sundays. I beseech you to believe, that I will do every 
thing, which may shew with how real and great respect and deference, [ 
am,” &c. 

These advances from the new lord treasurer, and his 
ardent professions of zeal, induced Marlborough to adopt a 
similar tone of cordiality, and to communicate to him a 
project for the purpose of accelerating the termination of 
the war. Finding from the diminution of his army, by the 
separation of the imperialists, that he could not conduct his 
operations on the scale originally concerted, he formed a 
plan commensurate with his means, and likely to be no lesa 


* Cunningham, vol, ii. p 363. 
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effective. The scheme is only partially explaired in the 
letters still extant; but from the correspondence which 
passed on the subject, it appears to have comprised the cap- 
ture of Bouchain and Quesnoy, before the close of the cam- 
paign. The army was then to continue on the frontier 
during winter, and being rejoined by the imperialists, to 
anticipate the enemy in the field, in the ensuing spring. 
The speedy fall of Arras or Cambray was expected from 
these early operations, and the combined armies, having no 
longer any fortress to withstand their progress, might pene- 
trate into the heart of France, and dictate terms of peace 
under the walls of Paris. 


To the Lord Treasurer, 

‘« July 4, — Your lordship’s last letters, which I have already acknow- 
ledged, give me so much encouragement to correspond with you for the 
future in terms of confidence and friendship, that I cannot but offer to 
you such thoughts relating to the service, as occur to me in looking for- 
ward at this time of inaction. 

“ The enemy have brought forward a large train of artillery, with all 
sorts of ammunition and other necessaries for a siege, to Cambray, and 
are actually erecting magazines there, and at Valenciennes and Bouchain, 
This can be to no other end than to have it in their power to attack 
Douay, at the time we shall be obliged to leave the field for want of 
forage. 

«It has cost me some time to consider of the means effectually to pre- 
vent this design, and to annoy the enemy at the same time, which I 
think is only to be done by keeping the greatest part of the army in this 
country all the winter, which will oblige the enemy to do the same at an 
infinitely greater expense ; and we shall be in a condition to take the 
field so early, that they will not be able to hinder our attacking either 
Arras or Cambray, as may be thought for the good of the common cause. 
If the project 1 am framing upon this foundation shall be approved by 
the queen and the States, 1 cannot but hope it may prove the means of 
obliging the French king to think of making fresh offers of peace this 
winter. But as there will be many points in it, which require to be ex- 
plained in a more ample manner than can well be done by writing; if 
you think it deserves your attention, I will, as soon as I receive your 
answer, send over Lord Stair, as fully instructed in every th'ng that con- 
cerns the project, as he is already acquainted with my sincere desire to 
live with you in the strictest friendship that may be. In the meantime, 
I shall not mention a word of this matter to any other person living, 
the secrecy of the project being of the greatest importance.” 


Reply of the Treasurer. 


' & July 6.— My lord; T received from the hands of Lord Mar, just as I 
eame from Windsor, the honour of your grace’s letter, and [am not 
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willing to let a post pass, without making your grace my ack: Bwledg- 
ments, It is most certain, that you can best judge what is fit to be pro- 
posed upon the subject you are pleased to mention, and you are extremely 
in the right to send a person, who may be able to explain, by word of 
mouth, your grace's thoughts. You give the necessary caution, that it 
be kept secret, and I doubt not but your grace will find a sufficient ex- 
cuse for that lord's coming over, which may amuse the world. I do 
assure your grace, that I shall not communieate this to any person, but 
whom the queen shall direct me to tell it to. I hope those who must 
know it amongst the States may observe the same caution. 

“TI hope it will be needless to renew the assurances to your grace, that 
I will not omit any thing in my power, whith may testify my zeal for 
the public, and my particular honour and esteem for your grace; and I 
doubt not, but when the lord you mention comes, I shall satisfy him of 
the sincerity of my intentions towards your grace. I believe you are 
well informed of the address of the House of Commons to the queen, to 
send commissioners to Spain, Portugal, &c., to examine the condition of 
the army. Flanders was left out of the address by your well-wishers, 
and, though I will not trouble you with long accounts, I cannot forbear 
telling your grace, that there is already actually issued to June 26th, out 
of this year’s funds, to Mr. Bridges, for all the forces under his pay, two 
million six hundred thirty-six thousand seven hundred thirty-seven pounds, 
five shillings and three pence, which will still make it more reasonable to 
have the remainder applied to the most important services. Your grace 
will have heard that Mr. Vryberg is dead; I hope the States will find a 
proper person to succeed him. This morning the duke of Queensberry 
died ; a third secretary is so new a thing in England, and so much out 
of the way of doing business here, that it ought to be put upon some 
other foot, if the queen shall think fit to have any one succeed him. I 
beseech your grace to accept the assurance that I am,” &c. 


Receiving a letter replete with expressionsof confidence and 
zeal from Harley, the general repaired to the quarters of Lord 
Stair, who was confined with an ague. To this zealous friend 
he imparted his designs, in a long conversation. He dwelt 
with regret on the unfortunate situation of the grand con- 
federacy, and expressed his apprehensions, lest the blood and 
treasure which had been expended to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France should be sacrificed in vain, if he con- 
tinued to command the army, after having lost the favour of 
the sovereign, and the confidence of her ministers. Two 
expedients, he added, only remained, to remedy this mis- 
fortune. The first, that he should be permitted to resign 
his command, to one more agreeable to the queen and minis- 
try, who might pursue the objects of the grand alliance, till 
the war was ended, witk equal advantage and glory He 
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declared he should then return with cheerfulness to a private 
station, and employ his prayers and influence in behalf of his 
successor. The second expedient was, to offer to continue 
at the head of the army, provided he could regain the con- 
fidence of the queen, and live with the lord treasurer on the 
same friendly terms as he had done with Lord Godolphin. 
With these offers was connected a more perfect development 
of his project, which Lord Stair was commissioned to com- 
municate in person to the lord treasurer.* 

The answer of the treasurer will exhibit the manner in 
which this communication was received. 


“ Aug. 4. —“ Saturday morning I received the honour of your grace’s 
letter from my Lord Stair, and I do assure your grace, that | will never 
do any thing which shall forfeit your good opinion ; and I hope to have 
an opportunity of a farther conversation with my Lord Stair on that 
head, that he may return sufficiently instructed to give your grace satis- 
faction on all points, On Sunday Lord Stair attended the queen, and 
delivered your grace’s letter and the other papers yesterday morning, by 
the queen’s command. The duke of Shrewsbury, Mr. Secretary, and 
myself, had a conference with my lord, who fully explained all the par- 
ticulars; and we have agreed to make as good an estimate as we can, by 
the rule of the present contracts, though that will be far from being 
exact, and by Sunday next to lay it befure the queen for her approbation. 
One great point we debated was, how to preserve the secret, and parti- 
cularly when it comes to be asked of the elector of Hanover about his 
troops; but that is not what is first to be done. I shall have the honour 
to acquaint your grace with the steps taken herein from time to time. I 
hope the pensionary will find some proper expedient to prevent the dan. 
gers threatened from the north; and now that we hear the king of 

russia is like to accommodate matters, certainly it were worth trying to 
soften the kingof Denmark. I believe Lord Peterborough will go in a 
few days, to be at the election of the emperor. The queen will also 
speedily name an arbitrator to go to Milan, to settle matters between the 
duke of Savoy and the court of Vienna. I am told, just now, that there 
is some alteration in the distribution of the money to pay the army, that 
Mr. Sweet} is not upon the same foot he was; [ do assure your grace I 
never heard a word of it until this moment; and I shall send for Mr. 
Bridges to-morrow to know the meaning of it. I beseech your grace to . 
believe me to be with the greatest respect,” &c, 


* This interesting anecdote is related in a curious letter from Lord 
Stair to Lord Marchmont, dated Edinburgh, Dec. 10. 1734, and com- 
municated to me by the late right honourable G. Rose. It is likewise 
printed in his Remarks on Mr, Fox’s History of James IT. 

{ Agent for the Duke of Marlborough and for the paymaster of the 
forces, residing in Holland. 
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Cuap. CIIl.— Movements or THE Campaicn. — 1711. 


ImpresseD with the importance of his project, and encour- 
aged by the approbation of the queen and minister, Marl- 
borough prepared to avail himself of his central situation 
and resources, by effecting the primary object in view, the 
investment of Bouchain. 

This, however, was an enterprise of no small difficulty ; 
for he must previously break through the boasted lines of 
Villars, and traverse the Scarpe and the Sanzet, with such 
secrecy and promptitude, as again to elude the vigilance and 
activity of his enterprising antagonist. This undertaking, 
however, he could not venture to propose in a council of 
war, from a conviction that he should never obtain the con- 
sent of the generals and Dutch deputies to make an attempt 
of so much difficulty and danger. But he was not deterred 
by these considerations, and he hoped, in the course of its gra- 
dual accomplishment, to place his army in a situation, where 
retreat would be perilous, and attack impracticable, and thus 
to extort from the cautious council their sanction for his 
ultimate operations. In the execution of this design he de- 
veloped that sublimity of military talent which has justly 
stamped this campaign as not the least scientific and glorious 
in his whole career. 

During his encampment at Lewarde, he had observed that 
the triangular portion of ground, comprised between Cam- 
bray, Aubanchoeil-au-bac, and the confluence of the Sanzet 
and Scheldt, offered a position so strong, that a small force 
could maintain it against a superior enemy. As long, how- 
ever, ag the French held the redoubt at Aubigny, and the 
works about Arleux, this object could not be accomplished ; 
and, therefore, as a preliminary operation, these posts were 
immediately attacked. Aubigny was carried without much 
difficulty, and its loss appeared to create no alarm among 
the enemy, as their attention was principally fixed on Arleux. 
To prevent their permanent occupation of this important 
post, Marlborough recurred to a masterly stratagem. He 
was aware, that if he took it, the enemy would recapture it, 
as soon as his army should remove to a distance, and that 
they would be more intent on its preservation, because it 
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commanded the current of the waters, and enabled them to 
impede the arrival of supplies. He therefore resolved to 
play on the impatient and lively imagination of the French 
marshal ; first, by taking the post, to show that he could 
capture it when he pleased; and, secondly, by enlarging and 
fortifying it, to delude him into the belief that he considered 
it of importance in a defensive view. These measures he 
expected would impel Villars to retake it, as soon as the 
allied army withdrew, and then finding the works extensive, 
and the allies menacing an attack with all their forces in 
another quarter, that he would recal his troops to meet the 
attempt, and demolish a post which his antagonist appeared 
to value.* 

For the execution of this stratagem, a detachment of 700 
men, with cannon, marched from Douay ; and at night, the 
duke suddenly turned out the piquet of the army, and moved 
to the heights in front of Sailly and L’Ecluse, to mask the 
attack, which was conducted with such spirit, that the re- 
doubt and water-mill were forced, and 120 prisoners taken, 
before Villars, who hastened to the relief, could arrive. No 
time was lost in strengthening the redoubt, by a double 
ditch and palisades, and by mounting eight pieces of cannon 
and two mortars. Rantzau, who had been left with 12 bat- 
talions and 10 squadrons, to cover the working party, deem- 
ing the post sufficiently secure, retired with his principal 
officers to Douay; and Villars, having personally recon- 
noitred the camp, seized this farourable moment to surprise 
it, by the circuitous route of Bouchain. On the night of 
the 9th, the attempt was made in considerable force, by a 
combined attack on the side of Bouchain, and on that of the 
French camp, directed by Villars in person; and, though it 
failed in the main object, it spread alarm through the allied 
lines, by the slaughter of some sleeping troopers, the cap- 
ture of 200 prisoners, several hundred horses, a considerable 
booty, and the disgrace inseparable from a nightly surprise. 
The allied garrison still retained possession of Arleux, and 
the covering army remained in its general position, altering 
only the form of the encampment. 

Marlborough appeared to evince great mortification at this 

* Kane’s Memoirs, p, 89. This experienced tactician has ably de 
veloped the views of the great commander in this stratagem, 
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dishonour te his arms; but as his stratagem was now ma- 
tured, he soon afterwards called in the detachment, and, on 
the 20th, broke up from his position. Thus adroitly leaving 
Arleux to its fate, he marched by his right in the direction 
of Bethune, placing his troops between Gosnay and Mezen- 
garde, and establishing his head-quarters at the Chartreuse. 
The next day he resumed his march to Cotenes, his right 
occupying Etrée Blanche, on the Quelle, his centre being 
posted at Auchin, and his left at Bouvriére, on the Clairance. 

This change of position induced Villars to make a parallei 
movement. He brought his left, on the 21st, beyond Sam- 
brin; his right was at La Cour des Bois, near Arras; and 
his front extended behind his formidable lines, with a de- 
tached corps at the abbey of Cercamp, on the left bank of 
the Canche. But before he took his departure, he detached 
a corps of 16 battalions, and as many squadrons, to carry 
Arleux, and, after the capture, to join D’Estaing, who was 
left on the lines near the Sambre, for the purpose of making 
a diversion on the side of Brabant. Marshal Montesquiou, 
at the head of the attacking corps, appeared before Arleux, 
at day-break on the 23rd, and, after a short cannonade, his 
grenadiers took it by storm, capturing 500 prisoners, with 
the loss of 80 men killed and wounded. He garrisoned it 
with 800 men, and stationed six battalions at Pallue to sus- 
tain them. 

Villars was greatly elated with these trifling advantages ; 
while Marlborough concealed his hopes, by an affected dis- 
play of chagrin and mortification, under the pretence that 
his enemies would impute his want of success to his variance 
with the ministers, to the absence of Eugene, or to inability 
of coping singly with his able antagonist. He suddenly 
changed his usual demeanour of courtesy and affability, 
assumed the appearance of spleen and moroseness, and se- 
cluded himself in his tent. He declared to those who had 
access to his person, that he would attack the enemy at all 
hazards, and revenge the insult which his army had recently 
sustained. At this moment he had the satisfaction to learn 
that Villars had ordered his troops to e.‘acuate Arleux, and de« 
molish the fortifications. He still affected, however, to en- 
tertain great apprehensions lest D’Estaing should make an 
izruption into Brabant, and declared that he must advance 
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to cover that province. He therefore sent Lord Albemarle, 
with 12 battalions and 26 squadrons, to Bethune, and went 
in person to reconnoitre the position of the hostile army 
towards Villers Brulin and Aubigny. On learning that 
D’Estaing had moved towards Brabant, he made no change 
in his dispositions, but despatched Generals Ammama and 
Chanclos to Brussels, and, on the 30th, gave orders to Lord 
Albemarle to be in readiness to join him on his intended 
march. 

We find two letters to Lord Godolphin, written during 
these movements, in which he announces his resolution of 
engaging the enemy, provided a favourable opportunity 
should occur; and refers for particulars to Dr. Garth, who 
had paid him a visit in the camp, on account of his precarious 
state of health. 


“ July 26.— This day, on our march, I received the favour of your two 
letters of the 29th of the last month and the Sd of this. You may be 
very well assured that my inclinations are, at this time, for a battle, be- 
lieving it to be the interest of the common cause, as well as for mine own 
honour, to be at this time ventured ; for though the enemy be stronger 
than we, yet, as the humours of the northern powers are, God knows 
how long we may be able to keep the troops we have now with us. This, 
I fear, is so well known to the French, that I apprehend they will not be 
willing to venture on this side of their lines; and if they had any inten- 
tion of fighting, our last camp was a very proper place, and we continued 
in it five weeks, which is very near a demonstration that their intention is 
not to make use of their superiority by venturing a battle, at least not till 
towards the end of the campaign; so that the consequences then may not 
be so great as they might otherwise be when there might be time to 
aot in.” 

« July 30.— Doctor Garth intending to leave us to-morrow, I shall not 
give you any trouble by this night’s post. He will acquaint you with 
our situation, as also of my own health, which, if J could have a little 
quiet, I might hope to live some few years longer. 

“The Marshal de Villars has sent 20 squadrons and 17 battalions into 
Brabant. On the first notice [{ have reinforced the garrisons of Brux- 
elles and Mons, for those people are ill inclined to us. 1 shall march the 
army on Saturday, and if I can see any hopes of success, I shall attack 
them, As to the lending of money, the doctor will let you know that 
whatever you think right, I shall agree to it.” 


Meanwhile Villars continued to increase the defences on 
the plain in his front; and, confiding in the strength of his 
position, and of his forces, he wrote to the king of France the 
celebrated letter for which he was so much ridiculed, boasting 
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a. 

The heavy baggage of the allies having already been sent 
off on the 28th, under the escort of General Wood, with four 
battalions and twelve squadrons, in the direction of Douay, 
bread for six days was clandestinely baked and forwarded 
from Lille, and the train of artillery was removed from the 
camp, under a proper guard. ‘Thus disencumbered, Marlbo- 
rough broke up at four in the morning of the lst of August, 
and marched in eight columns to the front, by roads and 
bridges previously prepared. His left halted at Pont de Re- 
breuve, in front of Houdain, his centre at Dieval, and the 
right near Belval, behind the woods of St. Pol, where he was 
rejoined by Lord Albemarle. Detachments were again osten- 
tatiously ordered forward, to clear the roads in the direction 
of the hostile left. Although several corps had quitted the 
camp, the object of these marches and counter-marches had 
not been ascertained by Villars; and it had been indus- 
triously divulged that the British general had called in all his 
detachments. After these menacing manceuvres, Villars, no 
longer doubting that he was about to be attacked in his strong 
post, concentrated all his forces, recalling his distant garri- 
sons, and even, among others, the troops that had been left 
at Pallue, in the vicinity of Arleux. 

Early next morning Marlborough again moved to the 
front, and halted between Villers Brulin and Betonsart, his 
left encamping near the wood of Villers aux Bois, and the 
right about Bailleul. The cavalry were instantly ordered to 
collect fascines of small dimensions, so as not to fatigue the 
infantry when marching to the attack. On the evening of 
the 3d, Brigadier Sutton, at the head of a strong detach- 
ment, left the camp with all the field-artillery, excepting four 
pieces, and with the pontoons and remaining baggage, includ- 
ing even the last carriage of the general. At day-light of 
the 4th, Marlborough, attended by most of the general 
officers, went out to reconnoitre, escorted by the grenadiers 
of the army, under Brigadier Durell, and eighty squadrons 
of cavalry, the whole camp remaining under arms in front of 
the position. He rode along the lines, within range of can- 
non-shot, and in full view of the anxious enemy, stopping at 
intervals, and pointing with his cane to different parts of 
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their front, while he explained to the several commanders 
the direction of the columns which each was to lead to the 
pretended attack. “This,” to use the expression of an eye- 
witness, “he spoke openly in thu hearing of all about him, 
and, as it were, with a confidence of success; when, at the 
same time, every one with him was surprised at this rash 
and dangerous undertaking, and believed it proceeded from 
the affront which Villars had put upon him, and the ill-treate 
ment he had of late received from the queen and the mi- 
nistry, which had now made him desperate.”* Marlborough 
then returned to camp, and gave orders to prepare for battle. 

The deep-laid plan was now ripe for execution. Villars 
was in the toils, and the state of the weather promised the 
advantage of a full moon and cloudless sky for the intended 
march. While all were in anxious expectation, Cadogan 
privately quitted the camp, attended only by forty hussars. 
In the French lines hope was raised to the highest pitch, and 
the disgraces of many campaigns were at last expected to be 
obliterated by a splendid victory. Among the allies, gloom 
hung on every countenance; reduced by various detach- 
ments, and destitute of artillery, it appeared madness to 
attack an enemy superior in numbers, and intrenched behind 
lines bristling with cannon. Yet the long-tried confidence 
of the troops in the skill of their great chief still excited 
hopes that he had measures in reserve of which they could 
not penetrate the plan, At length the dusk of evening 
began to spread, the tattoo beat, and before the ruffle of the 
drums had ceased orders passed along the line to strike 
the tents. At the same time instructions were issued that 
officers would be sent to’ conduct the columns to their des- 
tination. Meanwhile a corps of light cavalry engaged the 
attention of the enemy on their left, by sweeping rapidly 
round Sart-le-bois-Sacé and Houvigneul, and then returning 
towards the camp. A little before nine the lines facing to 
the left silently filed off, in four columns, through the woods 
of Villers aux Bois, Neuville, Theluche, and Gaverelle, with 
such expedition, that before five in the morning of the 5th 
they reached the bank of the Scarpe, near Vitry, where they 
found pontoons already prepared for their passage, and the 

* This interesting detail is taken from General Kane, who was present 
in the army. — Kane's Memoirs, p. 92. . a 
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field-artillery, which had been conducted by Brigadier Sut- 
ton. During the march the duke led the van, at the head of 
50 squadrons of the left wing. At break of day an express, 
despatched by Cadogan, reached him, with intelligence that 
he and General Hompesch had crossed the causeway without 
opposition, at Aubanchoeil-au-bac, about three in the morn- 
ing, and were in actual possession of the enemy’s lines, with 
22 battalions and 2000 horse, composed partly of the detach- 
ments previously sent from the camp, and partly from garri- 
sons inthe rear. ‘The general received the welcome intelli- 
gence while in the act of leading the van of the horse, in 
anxious expectation. He instantly sent orders to every 
regiment of infantry to accelerate their march, and, to the 
right wing of horse, which closed the rear, to bring up the 
fatigued and stragglers, and pushed on at a trot with his 50 
squadrons to join Cadogan. The news spreading rapidly 
through the columns, all were animated with fresh ardour, 
and even the lukewarm and envious could not restrain their 
admiration. 

About eleven at night Villars received the first intelli- 
gence of their rapid march; but was so completely confused 
by the complicated movements of his great antagonist, that 
he still confidently anticipated an immediate engagement. 
He considered the march only as a manceuvre preparatory to 
a vigorous attack either upon his lines at Avesne le Compte, 
or on his left, where the alarm excited by the corps of light 
cavalry that had swept round Sacé in the evening had in- 
duced Marshal Montesquiou, who commanded that wing, to 
send notice that he was menaced with an attack in the morn- 
ing. Uncertain what to expect, he kept his troops under 
arms, in readiness for marching. At two in the morning, 
more specific intelligence arriving, the French marshal put 
himself at the head of the household troops, who were with 
him on the right, and, pushing on at full speed, ordered the 
infantry to follow without delay. 

In the mean time Marlborough had reached the important 
poet, Aubanchoeil-au-bac before eight in the morning, where 
his field-train had arrived ; and as his cavalry rapidly passed 
the Sanzet, he placed them in order of battle on the opposite 
side of the river. When sufficient numbers had formed, he 
extended his right towards the abbey du Verger. Other 
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bridges were laid across the river at Pallue, by means of 
which the right wing of infantry and cavalry had a shorter 
route to the new position. The outposts advanced to the 
morass of Marquion, and masked the defile of Saulchy. 

During these arrangements, Villars advanced with such 
rapidity that he gradually dropped his corps of cavalry, till 
scarcely one hundred of the best mounted remained. Morti- 
fied by disappointment, and impatient to know the real state 
of affairs, he pushed through the defile of Saulchy without 
the necessary precautions, and was soon surrounded by the 
allied outposta. Perceiving their intention to charge, he di- 
rected the dragoons to fly to the castle of Oisy, and while the 
allies pursued them, he, with two attendants only, escaped 
through an opening unheeded. The escort surrendered 
without firing a shot. In this extremity he met 20 squad- 
rons coming up to the defile. It was now ten in the morn- 
ing, and the head of his right wing of cavalry was ap- 
proaching ; but by this time the columns of the allied infantry 
were perceived marching in a parallel direction, on the other 
side of the Sanzet, and soon afterwards turning into the pass 
of Arleux, and crossing the river at Pallue. At eleven, a 
considerable body had formed line, stretching from Ois 
towards Espinoy. Notwithstanding the numbers who sun 
from fatigue, in a forced march of sixteen hours, over an 
extent of thirty-six miles, intersected by several rivers, the 
right wing of the allied infantry had entered the new ground 
by four in the afternoon; and before dark the whole position 
was occupied from Oisy to beyond the mill of Abancourt, 
towards the Scheldt. 

About this period, the first infantry of the French army, 
in five columns, approaching, Villars halted them in rear of 
the defile, and, on the morning of the 6th, turned off the 
great road towards Bourlon, and began likewise to place his 
troops in order of battle, with the right on the Scheldt, behind 
Cambray, the centre in the wood of Bourlon, and the left at 
the marsh of Sains sur Marquion, 

By his masterly movements, Marlborough had now accom- 
plished his great design.* Villars was severely mortified ; 
he could not prevent the siege of either Cambray, Bouchain, 
or Valenciennes, unless he took post behind the right bank of 

* Hist. des Guerres de la Revolution, ty m. i. 
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the Scheldt, towards Bouchain, from whence he could succour 
the one or the other; but by this movement he uncovered 

a place of still greater importance. Overreached in 
military skill, he endeavoured to foil cne stratagem by 
another, and lure Marlborough to a battle, by drawing him 
round the cannon of Cambray, But his opponent would not 
fall into the snare; for as he had gained his object without a 
battle, a victory could bring little advantage, and he was 
enabled to carry into effect the remainder of his plan without 
obstruction. 

The Dutch deputies, who had hitherto always deprecated a 
battle, were now urgent for an attack, and the disaffected 
were, or pretended to be, alarmed at the consequences of so 
bold and rapid a movement; but Marlborough was not to 
be diverted by clamours or importunities, and firmly waited 
the arrival of the fatigued troops and rear guard. Being 
apprised that the enemy were moving from their first position 
to that of Bourlon, he conjectured that Villars would cross 
the Scheldt, in order to frustrate his ulterior operation. He 
therefore summoned a council of war, and unfolded the 
remainder of his plan; he composed the alarms of the timid, 
and restrained the rashness of those who advised an imme- 
diate attack in the exhausted state of the army. Villars, he 
urged, was moved to a field so contracted and covered, that 
no attempt could be made either on his flanks or centre 
without the risk of utter defeat. He added, should he with- 
draw behind the Scheldt, the only operation which could be 
undertaken would be the siege of Arras, a fortress too strong 
and extensive to be reduced with a limited force; and there- 
fore he proposed the investment of Bouchain, pledging him- 
self to pass the Scheldt, and accomplish the enterprise. The 
same persons, indeed, who wished to risk a hazardous battle, 
combated this prudent resolution; but he had given so many 
and such recent proofs of his superiority in skill and judg- 
ment, that the whole council acquiesced in his opinion. 

At the rising of the council, therefore, the army advanced 
almost within cannon-shot in front of Cambray, and halted 
about noon ; and this movement had the effect of preventing 
Villars from attempting, as he had meditated, the passage of 
the Scheldt. While the enemy were held in check, eight 
pontoon bridges were expeditiously thrown across the river 
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below Etrun, and the whole army facing to the left, occas 
sionally saluted by the cannon of Cambray, marched by lines 
along the heights, their rear being covered with all the 
grenadiers, and forty squadrons, under General Ross. <At 
six, the left wing began to cross the river; the rear guard, 
which occupied the heights, and the grenadiers, posted in 
Etrun and the Roman camp, near the village, frustrated the 
attempts of the enemy to obstruct the movement. Convinced 
that the allied forces would have crossed the river before the 
morning, Villars remained quietly in his camp, and suffered 
them, without molestation, to proceed to the investment of 
Bouchain, which he hoped to be able to relieve. 

These masterly manceuvres excited the admiration of all 
candid and competent judges, and we find a few lines of con- 
gratulation from Eugene: “1 received yesterday evening 
your highness’s letter of the 6th instant. You are fully con- 
vinced, I trust, that no person takes a greater interest in 
your concerns than myself. Your highness has penetrated 
into the non plus ultra.* I sincerely hope that the siege of 
Bouchain, contrary to the custom of our engineers, will not 
last long. If Marshal Villars has the consent of his court, 
perhaps he will make his appearance in the field; but as he 
has taken his position, I do not think he will attack you. If 
he can make any diversion, he will not fail to attempt it; 
but it will be difficult. From hence I have nothing to com- 
municate, except that the rains and inundations detain me in 
this camp without forage.” 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary success which the great 
commander had obtained with such limited means, his conduct 


* Even Bolingbroke admitted that this bloodless triumph of Marl- 
borough rivalled his greatest achievements. In a letter to the duke, dated 
July $lst, which Mr. Coxe has omitted to quote, he says, — 

“My Lord Stair opened to us the general steps which your grace in- 
tended to take, in order to pass the lines in one part or another. It was, 
however, hard to imagine, and too much to hope, that a plan, which cons 
sisted of so many parts, wherein so many different corps were to co- 
operate personally together, should entirely succeed, and no one article 
fail of what your grace had projected. I most heartily congratulate your 
grace on this great event, of which I think no more needs be said, than 
that you have obtained, without losing a man, such an advantage, as we 
should have been glad to have purchased wi‘h the loss of several thousand 
lives." — Marlborough Despatches, v. 429. — Ep. 
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did not escape censure, not merely from his enemies and 
detractors, but even from some of his well-wishers, who were 
incompetent judges of the art of war. The pensionary, 
deceived by the reports of the Dutch deputies, blamed his 
timidity, in not risking an engagement; and from the court 
of Vienna similar complaints were heard. 

It could not be expected that among the British ministera, 
who were interested to decry his exploits, such an oppor- 
tunity for cavil should be lost; and, therefore, we find St. 
John inquiring of Cadogan the reasons which induced the 
general to decline an engagement, and, in his correspondence 
with Drummond, peevishly observing, “‘ My spirit is not 
damped by this contre-tems, if such it was; I only appre- 
hend that before the siege of Bouchain is over we may be 
obliged to fight at greater disadvantage than we might have 
done in the course of the late event.” * 

Marlborough, vexed at these unjust imputations, vindicated 
his conduct in a letter to the secretary, which is preserved in 
the State Paper Office, and printed in Somerville.t At the 
same time, he sent a similar justification to his friend, Count 
Zinzendorf, for the satisfaction of the court of Vienna. 


“ Camp before Bouchain, Aug. 20. — In reply, sir, to your inquiry into 
the motives which induced me not to engage the enemy, I could answer 
in one word, impossibility, But, in compliance with your wishes, [ have 
the honour to inform you, that the same day in which we passed the lines, 
Marshal Villars appeared at the head of his army, behind the morass of 
Marquion, He encamped there that night, and the next day continued 
his march, in four columns, towards Cambray, covered by the marsh 
which extends to the village of Inchy, a league and a half from Cambray; 
so that his troops, passing the village, formed on the right towards that 
town, behind the villages of Sailly and Rolencourt, and the hollow roads 
and ravines with which the country abounds. His right thus rested on 
Cambray, his centre was covered by those two villages, with the hollow 
roads, and his left by the marsh of Inchy. Hence you see, that in this 
situation it was impracticable for us to attack him, and we had no other 
measures to take than first to pass the Scheldt, lest he should anticipate us, 
by crossing and taking post on the other side, in our front, by which 
movement we should have been deprived of all the advantage of our pas- 
sage of the lines, and should have been obliged to retrograde by the way 





* Aug. 7. 1711, vol. i. p. 298. 
t+ Somerville’s Queen Anne, p. 646. We have not deemed it necessary 
to print this letter, because the arguments are exactly similar to those in 
his epistle to Count Zinzendorf, 
aé 
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we came, after consuming the little forage which that corner afforded. [ 
might adi to what is stated in the Paris Gazette of the 14th, under tke 
head of Cambray, in whieh it is pretended that a heavy rain prevented 
the battle on the 6th, that we profited by the darkness of the ensuing night 
to pass the Scheldt, and that Count Broglic was detached to oceupy the 
post of Denain ; — I say in answer to these fictions, that not a drop of rain 
fell on the army during the whole day, nor until night; that our bridges 
were made over the Scheldt at eleven in the morning, and the army was on 
the march by two in the afternoon, the greater part having passed before 
dark. With regard to the post of Denain, we occupied it in the first 
instance, and have since kept it, nor have the enemy made the slightest 
attempt to disludge us. You thus see what credit is to be given to this 
common rumour; and if any one among us has given rise to it, this must 
have been for want of being better informed 

“ God be thanked, we have succeeded in closing the communication 
between the army of M. Villars and the town of Bouchain, and in two or 
three days we shall open the trenches.” * 


Marlborough had the satisfaction to find that his argu- 
ments weighed with the court of Vienna, and drew from 
Zinzendorf a candid avowal that he had been misled by erro- 
neous statements. He was no less gratified to learn that his 
explanation had removed the unfavourable impressions en- 
tertained by Secretary St. John, who paid a candid and 
honourable tribute to the merit of the great commander, in 
a letter to his friend Mr. Drummond: “I look upon the pro- 
gress which the Duke of Marlborough has lately made to 
be really honourable to him, and mortifying to the enemy. 
The event cannot be ascribed to superior numbers, or to 
any accident; it is owing to genius and conduct. The 
present situation of the army seems to promise a decisive 
action.” 


Cuar, CIU.— Investuent or Boucuain, — 1711. 


Havine thus baffled the defensive combinations of the 
enemy, and anticipated them in the passage of the Scheldt, 
the next object was to complete the investment of Bouchain, 
an enterprise of no less difficulty than the preceding move- 


* Translation from the Frenen original, in the possession of Cound 
Zinzerdorf, communicated by the Archduke John. 
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ments, as it was to be accomplished amidst local obstacles of 
no ordinary kind, and in face of an army superior in force. 
At ten at night, the left wing of infantry, which closed 
‘the line of march, crossed the Scheldt, over pontoons taken 
from the enemy by surprise. The weather changing in the 
evening, the troops were drenched in rain, but, soon after 
midnight, reached the plain of Avesnes le Sec, and lay 
under arms till morning ; while a strong piquet was posted 
at the mill of Ivry, to watch the motions of the enemy. 
About eight the active general roused his benumbed and 
shivering soldiers; and continuing his march by the left, 
formed in order of battle on the plain stretching from 
Douchy to Haspres, the left and centre covered by the Selle, 
and the right thrown back in rear of Houdain. All the posts 
on the Sanzet were recalled, and a body of grenadiers alone 
left in the camp of Cesar, on the left of the Scheldt, to cover 
three bridges which still remained. At six in the evening, 
being threatened by a strong detachment of hostile cavalry, 
this force was also withdrawn, and a body of infantry, ad- 
vancing on the opposite side of the river, amused the enemy 
with a heavy cannonade, while the pontoons were removed. 
In this manner was Bouchain invested ; yet obstacles of no 
trivial nature were still to be overcome. The Sanzet divides 
the town into two parts, and, in conjunction with the Scheldt, 
which skirts a large hornwork towards the east, produces a 
copious inundation, filling the ditches, which are both broad 
and deep. The enemy, posted between the Sanzet and 
Scheldt, could either introduce supplies through the inunda- 
tion, or, by traversing the Sanzet, could maintain a commu- 
nication with the place on the west. The original garrison, 
of eight battalions, commanded by M. de Selve, was rein- 
forced by 600 Swiss, who, under Count d’Affry, traversed 
the inundation in the night, and by a second body of 500 
grenadiers, under M. de Ravignon. Money and ammunition 
sufficient for the defence was also introduced. On the 6th 
preparations were made by Villars for throwing bridges 
across the Sanzet, at Aubanchoeil and Wannes ; and, having 
called reinforcements from St Omer, Ypres, and other quar- 
ters, he moved to the very ground which the allies had just 
uitted. Here he pitched camp, in the angle between the 
auast and the Scheldt; his centre was placed at Etrur, 
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while his left extended along the Sanzet to Tressis, and his 
right along the Scheldt to Neuville St Remy, on the glacis 
of Cambray. 

Marlborough did not allow the enemy time to profit by 
the advantages of their situation; for he had no sooner 
reached Avesnes le Sec than he ordered bridges to be 
thrown across the Scheldt, at Neuville, below Bouchain; and 
passing over with 60 squadrons, took:post on the hill of 
Vignonette, near Wannes-au-bac. He thus covered the con- 
voy of baggage and bread waggons, which, under an escort 
of 2000 horse, commanded by General Wood, was safely 
conducted from Douay, and anticipated the preparations of 
the enemy to establish themselves on the farther bank of the 
Sanzet. ; 

Villars, however, appreciated too well the advantage of a 
double communication with the town, to desist from his pur- 
pose. Before daylight of the 9th, he detached 30 battalions 
across the Sanzet, under the command of General Alber-~ 
gotti, who immediately began to construct an intrenchment, 
which was to commence from the inundation at Wavrechin, 
and forming an angle on the top of the hill above Marquette, 
to be carried back to the Sanzet at Wannes-au-bac. This 
work and the batteries of Bouchain would sweep the inter- 
mediate ground with a cross fire. 

_ Marlborough was fully aware that the enemy, if suffered 
to accomplish their undertaking, would effectually mar his 
design. He therefore selected 31 battalions and 12 squad- 
rons to complete the investment, under General Fagel; and 
detached General Collier, and Lord North and Grey, with 
42 squadrons and 30 battalions, across the Scheldt, in the 
night, to interrupt the operations of the enemy. A thick 
fog covered the advance of this body till near seven in the 
morning, when they had approached within cannon-shot of 
the hostile intrenchments. A signal of three guns was then 
fired upon an outpost in the village of Marquette, which 
immediately retired, and the allies approached the works. 
Lord North and Grey, who led the van, was on the point of 
advancing to the attack, when the commander-in chief, who 
had himself traversed the Scheldt before daylight, rode fore 
ward, and ordered a halt. He had fortunately discovered a 
large body of infantry concealed behind the height, anc 
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soon ascertained that Montesquiou, with 60 battalions, had 
been secretly detached by Villars to sustain Albergotti, who 
was acquainted with the intended enterprise. 

At this moment an alarm of another kind was given, by 
signal guns fired from the great camp at Avesnes le Sec; for 
Villars, adroitly profiting by the division of the allied forces, 
had crossed the Scheldt, with the rest of his army, near 
Ramilies, and advancing to the ravine of Naves, began to 
extend his line along the rivulet near Ivry. Thus menaced, 
and baffled on both points, the British general was compelled 
to relinquish his purpose; and ordering the troops to with- 
draw, with all speed, from the fire of the intrenchment, 
which now opened, he returned in haste to the camp beyond 
the Scheldt. Villars having foiled his antagonist, resumed 
likewise his former position. 

Marlborough was sensible that he could not accomplish 
his purpose while his camp beyond the Scheldt was exposed. 
He therefore ordered the front from Haspres to Ivry to be 
covered by line of redoubts and lunettes, which were 
mounted with cannon. This work being completed in two 
days, he again crossed the Scheldt with 50 battalions and 52 
squadrons. Perceiving that the enemy were rapidly im- 
proving and extending their works, he ordered the line of 
circumvallation to be immediately commenced in the middle 
space between their intrenchments and the town. Accord- 
ingly, 4000 workmen were employed during the night of the 
11th in constructing a line which began at Mastaigne, and 
stretched to the right, across the road from Valenciennes, 
towards the Lower Scheldt. Behind, a competent force, 
under General Collier and Lord North and Grey, encamped 
for their protection. 

Having prescribed the direction of the lines, Marlborough 
left the superintendence to General Cadogan, under whose 
inspection it was carried on by Colonel Armstrong, deputy- 
quarter-master, with equal ability and success, The ensuing 
morning was marked by a memorable occurrence. Cadogan, 
riding to reconnoitre at the head of a few squadrons, per- 
ceived Marshal Villars, who, with an escort of four squadrons 
of carabineers, and one of hussars, was advancing for the 
same purpose. <A warm skirmish ensuing between the two 
parties, the carabineers were routed, with the loss of a bri- 
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gadier, the major. and above 50 troopers, and the marshal 
himself with difficulty escaped. 

The day was employed in completing and currying the 
line of circumvallation on the right, towards Lorche, on the 
Lower Scheldt. At night, Colonel Armstrong silently ad- 
vanced with a strong escort to the height above Marquette, 
and commenced a new work across the road from Bouchain 
to Douay, intending to continue it to the Upper Scheldt, be- 
tween the enemy’s post and Bouchain. He proceeded with- 
out interruption; but at daylight he discovered that Alber- 
gotti had endeavoured to anticipate him by commencing 
three redoubts between Wavrechin and the town. The 
duke, who was apprised of the circumstance, instantly or- 
dered a detachment of infantry, with 20 pieces of cannon, to 
dislodge the enemy, and, to prevent farther interruption, re- 
inforced the troops beyond the Scheldt to 70 battalions and 
100 squadrons. At night, notwithstanding a heavy fire, 
both from the town and the hostile intrenchments, the cir- 
cumvallation was continued to the inundation of the Sanzet, 
including the unfinished redoubte taken from the enemy. 
The obstructions encountered in these preliminary operations 
alarmed the Dutch deputies, and they now pressed for the 
relinquishment of the siege with as much earnestness as they 
had recently displayed for an ill-timed engagement. To 
their appeal we find an illusion in a letter to Godolphin. 


“ Aug. 13. — I desired Lady Marlborough to make my excuses for 
not writing by the last post, to thank you for yours of the 238d. The 
increase of the enemy’s army, by their draining their garrisons from all 
places, as also recalling the troops they had sent under the command of 
the count d’Estaing, into Brabant, gives them so great a superiority, 
that the deputies thought it proper to advise with their general how far 
it might be practicable to persist in the attempting the siege of Bou- 
chain. The greatest number of them thought the difficulties we should 
meet with could hardly he avercome. However, we sre taking the ne- 
cessary steps for the siege; we are intrenching ourselves, as the enemy 
do on their side, so that should we, as I hope in God we shall, succeed, 
it still will be a very tedious work, if we can be so happy as to be mas- 
ters of this place,” 

“ 14th. — Having wrote thus far, I was informed of the marshal de 
Villars being come out of his intrenchments with a considerable body of 
horse and foot, and that he was working at three redoubts, in order to 
have communication with Bouchain from his retrenchment. It was dark 
before 1 could get near him, ao that he had the advantage of working all 
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night; but as soon as day broke, and hé saw we were in earnest to attack 
him, he quitted his three redoubts, and retired into his retrenchments. I 
think he may again attempt the same thing this night, so that I am 
going to bed, in hopes of getting some sleep.” 


Foiled in the struggle beyond the Sanzet, Villars became 
doubly anxious to maintain his communication with the gar- 
risop, through the inundation. For this purpose, he had 
raised a battery at Etrun to command a part of the adjoining 
morass. On the 10th, he introduced a reinforcement of 200 
fusileers, who filed along a small dam between the two rivers ; 
and, during the night, 400 sacks of flour and a quantity of 
ammunition were thrown into the town by the same channel. 
He now endeavoured to fortify this communication by means 
of fascines laid in the form of a breast-work, attached to an 
avenue of willow-trees, which skirted the dam, although the 
water was in many places four feet deep. , 

On the morning of the 15th the enemy were still disco- 
vered at work; and, notwithstanding a heavy cross-fire from 
both banks, they persevered in their labours. Behind the 
dam was a cattle track, called Le Sentier aux Vaches, which 
was raised with fascines wherever the water was deep, 
and barred by a small traverse in the centre. To protect 
this work, a corps of troops was posted un the verge of the 
morass. 

The persevering activity of the British general did not 
long leave even this resource to his opponent. On the 16th 
a fascine road was commenced across the morass, by the joint 
labours of the troops on both sides of the two rivers; and, in 
the evening, 600 British and Dutch grenadiers, sustained by 
eight battalions of infantry, under the direction of Cadogan, 
resolutely advanced against four companies of French gre- 
nadiers, who were stationed on the Cow-path, and supported 
by the brigade Du Roi. This daring band waded several 
hundred yards up to the middle, and sometimes to the 
shoulders, in water, without firing a shot; and, after receiving 
a volley from the enemy, carried the post with the loss of 
only six men. On this occasion, a young ensign of the re- 
giment of Ingolsby distinguished himself; for, being short 
of stature, and unable to ford the water, he mounted on the 
shoulders of a grenadier, and, with his gallant supporter, 
‘was among the first to reach the traverse. Two companies 
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of French grenadiers were intercepted and driven into Bou- 
chain, and the allies secured their advantage by carrying a 
breast-work, and completing the road, about a mile in length, 
across the inundation, from camp to camp. 

On the 19th, several sallies made by the besieged were 
repulsed, and the next day the investment was completed. 
On the 21st, the heavy battering trains and stores arrived 
from Tournay, under a strong escort, after repelling a spirited 
attack near St. Amand from the garrisons of Condé and Va- 
lenciennes, ‘These operations, together with the proceedings 
of the siege, are specified in several letters to Godolphin. 


« Aug. 17. —I have this day received the favours of yours of the SOth 
of the last month. I do wish, with all my heart, that the malicious re- 
port of our having beaten the enemy could have been true. We were on 
Thursday near enough for ignorant people to have judged that we might 
have fought; but the ground made it impossible. We have not yet quite 
overcome our difficulties, though we have forced them from several posts ; 
they have none left but a path called the Cow-path, through a great bog, 
at which they can pass only one in front. We have several pieces of 
cannon that fire on the passage. and we are also endeavouring to make 
ourselves masters of it, and then we shail shut the town up on all sides, 
It is most certain that if we had now the German troops we might make 
them very uneasy, and, I fear, they will not be able to do much on the 
Rhine, though the French have been obliged to send both horse and foot 
from thence to the duke of Berwick. If we can succeed in this siege, we 
shall have the honour of having done it in the face of an army many thou- 
sand men stronger than we are. The constant fatigues, and the having 
got cold in my head, gives me great uneasiness all about my left ear, for 
which I am advised to make a blister; but as J intend tosweat this night, 
and not stir out to-morrow, I hope that may carry the pain off, which 
has been for these ten last days very uneasy.” 

“ Aug. 20, — {I think I may now assure you that our greatest difficul- 
ties for the siege of Bouchain are over, we having obliged the French to 
‘quit their posts, which hindered our investing the place. They are now 
shut up on all sides; and as soon as we can get our cannon and ammuni- 
tion, we shall open the trenches, which will be at three several attacks, 
hoping by that to reduce the place much sooner. We are informed of 
tbe enemy's making magazines at Maubeuge, so that they may be able to 
‘act by diversion. As soon as they shall march that way [ shall reinforce 
the garrisons of Mons and Bruxelles. My head is far from being well, 
-but I thank God [ am more at ease than when I wrote my last.” 

“« Aug. 27, — We continue our application for the bringing every thing 
that we may want during this siege; so that the body of foot which are 
employed at the three attacks, and the horse which we are yet obliged to 
send out to secure our convoys, makes the whole in perpetual motion; 
but I hope in four or five days we shall bave all in our camp, and at out 
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the same time our batteries will be ready to fire, We have now, I thank 
God, very fine weather, which will be a great blessing if it continues. 
By my letters from Mr. Chetwood, I fear there will not be much more 
done on that side; and Prince Eugene complains of their wants: so that 
though his army is strong, he gives no hopes of being able to do any 
thing; however, I have desired him so to act, as that they might not be 
able to send any detachments into this country.” 

“4 Sept. 8. — Since my last the Marshal de Villars attempted two of 
our quarters, but miscarried in both. His whole army is now employed 
in making and carrying of *, and by the batteries he has raised against us, 
it looks as if his thoughts were wholly employed for the forcing our com- 
munication over the morass. We are hard at work to preventit. As 
long as the siege lasts we must expect he will use his best endeavours to 
trouble us. The Comte d’Arback, a lieut.-general of the Dutch, was 
taken at their last forage; he is the first lieut.- general that has been taken 
of this army during this war. The situation of both armies is so extra- 
ordinary, that our army which attacks the town is bombarded by the 
enemy; and we have several posts so near to each other that the sentinels 
have conversations. The whole French army being so camped that they 
are seen by the garrison of Bouchain, makes the defence the more obsti- 
nate; but, with the blessing of Gad, I hope we shall get the better of 
them, and, if they opiniatre beyond reason, may be an argument for their 
being made prisoners of war. The Spa waters, which I am persuaded 
would do me good, I find 1 must not think of taking till the siege be 
over. I hope in my next we may be able to guess how long this siege 
may last,” 


Among the letters addressed to the duke during the siege, 
we find one from Prince Eugene, in reply to his request for 
advice. 


“ Muhlberg, Aug. 24. —I received yesterday your highness’s letter of 
the 15th, and I return you many thanks for the detail you have been so 
kind as to send me of your operations since the passage of the lines. I 
doubt not but your fatigue must have been excessive during the mareh, 
and some repose is absolutely necessary for the recovery of your health. 
If the line of circumvallation is now finished (as your highness informs 
me it was nearly done), and, consequently, all communication intereepted 
between the town and the new intrenchment of the enemy, I flatter myself 
that Marshal Villars will have the mortification to witness the capture of 
this important fortress, which will increase the glory of the enterprise, 

“ Your highness has acted judiciously in placing your intrenched camp 
on the other side of the Scheldt, and to be prepared against any move- 
ments which the enemy may make in the course of the siege. I am of 
opinion that your highness ought to spare no pains to strengthen your 
intrenchments on both sides of the river as much as possible, so that they 
may be defended with fewer troops, and that the remainder may be em- 
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ployed wherever it may be necessary. This being executed, nothing 
more remains to be done than to press the siege, collect forage, and secure 
the convoy; and, from what I know of yours and the enemy’s situation, 
this appears to be practicable. Your highness will please to excuse this 
liberty, which I have only taken in obedience to your commands, and to 
the desire you have been pleased to express of knowing my sentiments. 
I trust I need not repeat that no one is more interested than I am 
in what concerns you, or wishes you more success in the remainder of the 
campaign, which may contribute to a good peace, . 

“« From hence I can only repeat that the inundations still detain us 
in this camp, and that our cavalry is in danger of perishing for want of 
forage. * e 2 ® ® 

“ As to the proceedings at Frankfort, with which you are desirous to 
be acquainted, the sessions will not assemble till to-morrow, under vari- 
ous pretexts, It is, however, asserted that the election will take place on 
the 20th of September; but I suspend my belief until I see how the first 
meetings have passed; for, to say the truth, it appears to me that the 
vicars and the grand chancellor of the empire are endeavouring to prolong 
the interregnum. But I say this confidentially.” 


In the midst of these military operations, his heart yearned 
towards his native country; and we find him anxiously ex- 
ressing his sanguine wishes for the completion of the build- 
ing at Blenheim, and his hopes that government would not 
fail to accomplish the works, in conformity with the promise 
of the queen. 


To Lord Godolphin. 

“ Aug. 30. — Lady Marlborough has Jet me know that my friends are 
of opinion, I suppose she means you, that I should let the court govern 
the finishing of Blenheim. It has been always my opinion; however, I 
should be glad if Lord Rialton would go down thither for three or four 
days, and incline them to do all that is possible without doors as long as 
the season continues good; but after that is done, they should lose no 
time in employing the remainder of the money im finishing within doors, 
which may be done in the winter. I have had very great expressions 
and assurances from Lord Oxford. The finishing this building is the 
favour I shall, at my coming home, desire of him; for I have no ambition 
left, nor desire, indeed, but that of seeing this house finished, and that I 
might live quietly some few years in it with my friends, I think you 
have taken a right resolution in not advancing any money on this twenty 
thousand pounds, and in the winter I may have time to take measures 
with you what may be the most reasonable method for the carrying on 
this work, it being the only favour I shall ask or expect from the govern- 
ment. ‘The enemy’s superiority makes us almost every day meet with 
difficulties, but I have good reason to hope the siege will end to my satis- 
faction, I am ever, most faithfully, yours,” 


The grand obstacl: to the prosecution of the siege being 
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removed by the occupation of the dyke and the works in the 
inundation, as well as by the safe arrival of the heavy artil- 
lery, no events of importance occurred, except the surprise 
of an allied detachment at Houdain, in which four battalions 
suffered severely, and the Prussian minister, Bourke, was 
taken prisoner, and the dispersion of some foragers, under 
an escort of seven squadrons, with the loss of a general and 
some officers, and the capture of twelve standards. Nor is it 
necessary to dwell on an unsuccessful attempt of Albergotti 
to surprise Douay. 

These inconsiderable incidents had no effect on the opera- 
tions of the siege. By the 8th of September the allies had 
carried on their approaches so far as to occupy the first 
counterscarp; and, by the 11th, two of the principal bastions 
were abandoned, and the breaches rendered practicable. On 
the 14th, after some ineffectual attempts to obtain n more 
honourable capitulation, the garrison, reduced to 3100 men, 
including sick and wounded, surrendered prisoners of war, 
the officers preserving their swords and baggage. 

Marlborough announces this event in a letter to Godolphin, 
dated September 14. 


“Tam sure you will be very well pleased with the good news I send by 
Collins, of our being masters of Bouchain, and that the marshal de Villars 
has done us the honour of being witness of the garrisons being made pri- 
soners of war. They consist of eight battalions and 500 Swiss, I was 
in hopes Lord Stair might have been here before this, so that I might, by 
this messenger, have answered your letter by him. The French, not- 
withstanding their superiority, burn all their forage in their power, in 
order to make our subsistence difficult, I intend to go out with a body 
of horse, to see if subsistence can be had about Quesnoy; for that place 
would be of great advantage to us; for, if it be practicable, I would yet, 
this campaign, attack that place. I find by a letter from Mr. Craggs, 
that the earl of Oxford does nat think the clerks of the Treasury are 
proper persons for the passing the accounts of Blenheim. I could wish 
they were of the commission ; but if that can’t be, I beg you will instruct 
Mr. Craggs those that may be the next best, for I would be glad to have 
that matter settled. I fear the duke of Savoy's army is by this time re- 
turned to Piedmont, and Prince Eugene has acquainted me with the 
im possibility of his being able to do any thing on the Rhine, so that I do 
not doubt of the French bringing troops from thence hither. I have 
directed Collins to give you notice before he leaves London.” 


After filling up the ditches, and repairing the breaches, a 
fort was constructed, by order of the general, at the angle 
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formed by the junction of the Sanzet and Scheldt, as well to 
secure the communication between Bouchain and Douay as 
to obstruct the investment of Bouchain, should the marshal 
attempt to retake it. 

The two armies remained in their respective positions; 
that of the allies to preserve a fortress which broke the con- 
nection of their formidable lines; while the enemy, to oppose 
the further enterprises of the British general, retained their 
posts with the bridges over the Sanzet and Scheldt. 

We are gratified in laying before the reader an anecdote 
of our great commander, which shows that his respect for 
men of piety and learning was not lost in his ardour for 
military glory. 

The character of Fénélon, archbishop of Cambray, is too 
well known to need any delineation. The estates of his see 
being exposed to the plunder of the troops, Marlborough 
ordered a detachment to guard the magazines of corn at 
Chateau Cambresis, and gave a safe-conduct for their con- 
veyance to Cambray; and when even this protection, in 
consequence of the scarcity of bread, was not likely to be 
respected by the soldiery, he sent a corps of dragoons, with 
waggons, to transport the grain, and escort it to the precincts 
of the town. Thus did our illustrious general pay homage 
to the Christian philosopher, who honoured letters by his 
genius, religion by his piety, France by his renown, and 
human nature by his amiable virtues; and thus did he, in 
his conduct towards the author of Telemachus, imitate Alex- 
ander, at the capture of Thebes, when in the language of our 
sublime poet, 

« The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 





Mitton, Sonnet VITI, 


Cuar. CIV. —Crosz or THE Campaicn, — 1711. 
AFTER the capture of Bouchain, Marlborough was anxious 


to commence, without delay, the siege of: Quesnoy, which 
was the next operation in the intended project. With this 
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view he had sent proposals to the Dutch government, for the 
purpose of pressing them to co-operate vigorously in the 
necessary preparations, and to contribute their proportion of 
the expense. 

This project continues to be the prominent feature in the 
interesting correspondence, which we now resume; and we 
find the treasurer entering into every detail, for the supply 
of the necessary charges attendant on the siege, as well as of 
forage and magazines, for the winter subsistence of the troops 
in Flanders. 


From Lord Oxford. 
« My Lord, « July 31,—-August 11. 

“ On Saturday night Mr. Sutton arrived at Windsor, and gave me the 
honour of your grace’s letter, and also the most agreeable news of your 
grace’s having passed the lines, upon which I most heartily congratulate 
you; and I no way doubt but as your grace has signalised your conduct 
in ubtaining this advantage, so you will improve it to the utmost for the 
common good. Mr. Secretary St. John has orders to write to Lord 
Orrery, according to Lord Stair’s proposal, for facilitating the project, 
but it is in such a manner that his lordship will not be able to guess at 
the project; but the pretence is taken from your grace investing of Bou- 
chain. As to the provision for the magazines, I desire your grace will 
let me know how much money must be advanced, and I will immediately 
take care to have it remitted, I will consult my Lord Stair, and what 
farther he thinks necessary to be done, in pursuanee of your grace’s di- 
rections, I will not fail to do my utmost to expedite the same. I can 
make your grace no return of news from hence for the good news you 
sent us. The queen has not pitched upon a person ta have the privy seal, 
and, I believe, is not determined in her own mind as yet. On Sunday 
Colonel Killigrew arrived here from Spain, with letters from the duke of 
Argyle, who seems to be very uneasy there; and there are complaints 
that money is wanting, notwithstanding the very great sums which have 
been remitted for that service, which I fear have been applied to pay old 
debts whiel: were never allowed; and, in the mean time, the soldiers were 
left to shift for themselves. But the truth of this will best appear when 
the commissioners are there, who are to inspect the state of that army. 
I know your grace is in a great hurry at this time, therefore I will inter- 
rupt you no longer, than to assure you that I do most heartily wish you 

all imaginable success, and am,” &«. 


Reply of the Duke. 

«« dug. 20,— I was very well assured the good news I sent your lord- 
ship by Mr. Sutton would give you a great deal of satisfaction, and ’tis 
no less to me, to understand by the honour of your letter of the Slst past, 
that you do me the justice to believe I shall use my utmost endeavours 
to improve the advantage we have gained, for the service of her majesty 
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and the common good. I cannot yet give your lordship a final answer 
about the sum to be advanced for providing magazines, You will see by 
the memorial of the council of state at the Hague, and my answer to it, 
which I send by this post to Mr, Secretary St. John, the difficulties that 
still remain on that side. We are not yet agreed what number of troops 
shall be kept on this frontier; but as I am stedfastly of opinion, following 
the coercive project is the most likely means of bringing the enemy to 
reason, it will, consequently, be necessary to have as many troops together 
as possibly we can, to assure the execution of it However, the money 
to be advanced, at the largest computation, will not amount to more than 
double the sum that was paid last for the like service. 

“ We have met with many difficulties in the investing of Bouchain, 
which, however, is at last effected. We have cut off the enemy's last 
hopes of keeping a communication with the town, and are now preparin; 
to carry on the siege in form. I hope we shall be ready to break groun: 
in three days. Your lordship knows the taking this place is a consider- 
able article in the project. The siege, as far as it depends upon me, shall 
be pushed on with all possible vigour ; and I do not altogether despair, 
but that from the success of this campaign we may hear of some advances 
made towards what we so much desire; and I shall esteem it much the 
happiest part of my life if I can be instrumental in putting a good end to 
the war, which grows so burthensome to our country, as well as to our 
allies. I am, with truth,” &c. 


From Lord Oxford. 
« My Lord, « Aug. 14.-25. 

«“ received last night the honour of your grace’s letter of the 20th 
instant, and do heartily rejoice that you are like to meet with so good 
success in the siege. Will not the enemy make some guess at the in- 
tended project by this siege? I suppose Lord Stair will think of return- 
ing the beginning of the next week, and by him J ,shall do myself the 

honour to write largely to your grace, as well as to speak freely to him. 
' Jam very desirous to settle the whole remittance for the campaign in 
Flanders this week, if it be possible, that I may have leisure for other 
affairs. I find the town is full of complaints from the army, about Mr. 
Sweet's * not continuing the payment as formerly. If I was not sure that 
your grace is too full of business, I would write at large about Spain; if 
that war be not put upon another foot it will entirely consume us, and 
the auecess answer nothing. They do nothing but make loud complaints, 
and yet have received their full money to Christmas next, within a hun- 
dred and odd thousand pounds, And as to Portugal, Lord Portmore 
says, he is assured, that the last fruitless campaign was concerted between 
the French and the Portuguese, who, nutwithstanding all their clamour 
about their sufferings on the frontier of Elvas, the French did them not 
the least damage. I will add no more, but to beseech your grace to 
accept the assurance, that I am, with the most perfect respect,” &c. 


* Deputy to the paymaster of the British forces resident at Amsterdam, 
and the Duke of Marlborough's confidential agent. 
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On reviewing the preceding correspondence, the reader 
will scarcely believe that the minister who could manifest 
such zeal for the prosecution of the war was deliberately 
deceiving the general, and had, at this moment, brought the 
secret negotiation with France nearly to a conclusion. Such, 
however, is the fact ; and it is impossibie to conceive how 
much farther he might have carried his duplicity, had not 
an unexpected incident excited suspicions of his double 
dealing. 

To answer the amicable overtures from the French mo- 
march, Prior had been sent in secrecy and disguise, for the 
purpose of establishing a direct communication between the 
two courts. During a stay of six weeks, he had brought the 
preliminaries to a settlement, and was returning with the 
same secrecy as he departed, in company with Mesnager, 
and the secretary of Torey, when he was arrested by the 
mayor of Deal ; and, for want of regular passports, he and 
his companions were detained as spies. ‘The disclosure of 
his name, and the delivery of the secretary’s warrant, pro- 
eured his liberation; but the transaction could not be con- 
cealed, and the information which was conveyed from 
England appears to have induced Marlborough to request 
some information of what was passing. The ensuing letter 
shows the affectation of candour, with which the wily trea- 
surer endeavoured to lull his suspicions. It needs no farther 
comment. 


“ Sept. 16. — Before this comes to your grace’s hands, [ hope you will 
be master of Bouchain, and I no ways doubt but that your grace will 
make the best use of that little which remains of the campaign, for the 
prosecuting what you hare so wisely projected and so much to your own 
honour carried on thus far. Lord Stair will inform your grace of the little 
accidents which have detained him for some days, and since that, the last 
week the queen's gout has obliged his waiting for her majesty’s letters to 
your grace, This has been the most regular fit her majesty has had for 
some years; it is neither attended with pain in her stomach, nor any of 
those weaknesses which her majesty has been liable to on the like occa- 
sion. She is got well enough to be able to walk with a stick, and is very 
cheerful and hearty. As to the project Lord Stair brought over, your 
grace knows that it had the queen's approbation, and lord chamberlain 
writes to you his opinion. As tomy part, I desire my actions may 
show my approbation, and I will immediately issne such sums of money 
as you shall judge necessary, for making the requisite magazines. 

« And now mv lord, ainee I must speak of myself, I can say no more 
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than this, that I shall leave it to my actions to speak for me, and so give 
your grace demonstration that I am the same man towards you as I was 
the first day I had the honour of your acquaintance; and I shall as 
heartily promote every thing under your care as I did, or would have 
done, in any time since I have been known to you. I am now to ae- 
quaint your grace with a letter I have received this day from Mr. Secre- 
tary St. John, whose week it is to stay at Windsor. He says that he 
has received a letter from Mr, Bothmar, that the elector is apprehensive 
the Danes will take quarters in Bremen; and he fears, by that, and 
marching cross his country, they may spread the plague in his territory. 
To prevent this, the elector desires that some of the horse and dragoons 
may be allowed to winter in his country. This is so contrary to what 
your grace projects, that some way must be found to prevent the incon- 
venience, or to replace what shall be so drawn away; but having spoke 
at large to Lord Stair on that subject, I will trouble you no farther to 
repeat my discourse, having read thus far of this letter to his lordship, 

* | have this moment received the honour of your grace’s letter of 
Sept. 9. My view in proposing the taking an account was only for your 
grace’s service®; and all the money being issued without account, 
except such as should be rendered to your grace, it will be only proper 
for you to name those who shall take that account. 

«TI have spoke this night so freely to Lord Stair on the aflairs of 
Spain and Portugal, and the method of putting that war on a better 
fvot, chat I shall not trouble your grace to write what his lordship will 
better declare by word of mouth. 

« Now, as to the affair of peace, which I mentioned in my last, the 
sum of what is hitherto done is this. Some in Holland having this 
summer, by divers ways, endeavoured to set on foot a negotiation for 
peace, and France not being prevailed with to begin with them, sent a 
proposition directly to England. The queen declared she would enter 
into no separate treaty, nor would receive any thing she would not trans- 
mit to the States, Upon this, they sent a general offer of giving satis~ 
faction to England, to Holland, to the emperor and all the allies, and to 
give a sureté réel for our commerce ; but this being only in generals, it 
was insisted upon that it should be explained, which they sent one to do, 
and he is ordered to prepare such a proposition, as may be fit to be 
transmitted to Holland, which is not yet done. ‘This is the substance of 
every thing which hath passed. I suppose a very few days will show 
whether they are in earnest, This is kept as secret as it can be, though 
there is not one step taken, which will not speedily be laid open in Hol- 
land, when Lord Strafford goes uver, who is to be married to-morrow to 
Sir Henry Johnson's daughter, I beseech your grace to believe, that E 
am, with the most perfect respect,” &c. 


Reply of the Duke, 
“ Sept. 17.—Soon after I had despatched away Collins, with an 





* This paragraph relates to the appointment of commissioners foe 
examining the accounts of the expenditure at Blenheim. 
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account of the surrender of Bouchain, I received the honour of your 
lordship’s letter of Aug. 28.—Sept. 8, and am very much obliged to you 
for the good news you send meof the queen's being so well recovered 
from ber last fit of the gout. As the continuance of her majesty's 
health is the foundation of all our happiness, ‘tis the constant subject of 
my prayers, and perfect obedience to her commands is the business of 
my life.* Ireturn your lordship many thanks for the advice you: are 
pleased to give me of the overture made from the French court for a 
general peace, upon which, till 1 receive your farther instructions by 
Lord Stair, I can only give you assurance, that, besides the discharge of 
my duty, nothing in the world can be more agreeable to my inclinations, 
than to be any way instrumental in the concluding, as soon as possible, 
such a peace as may be to the satisfaction of her majesty, and the good 
of my country. And wherever I may be thought serviceable in that 
important affair, I shall be glad to show as much zeal as I have endea- 
youred to do in the prosecution of the war. 

“© The death of Lord Jersey gives me fresh occasion to wish for a 
speedy end of the war, that I may enjoy a little repose before my.own 
time comes. I do not doubt but the queen will have all reason to be 
satisfied with the choice she bas made of the bishop of Bristol, who has 
shown abroad how fitly he is qualified to do her majesty service at home. 
I am with truth, my lord,” &c. 


While the British general was revolving in his mind the 
accomplishment of his pro ect, and accelerating the prepa- 
rations for the siege of Quesnoy, his curiosity could not fail 
to be excited by the discovery of the mysterious negotiations, 
as well as by the evasive explanation of the treasurer. He 
waited with impatience the return of Lord Stair, for an 
explicit description of the state of the cabinet, the progress of 
the negotiation, and the views of the minister. That noble- 
man, indeed, returned at this moment, after a stay of more 
than a month in England. His own honest and indignant 
language will best describe his reception, and the success of 
his journey. 

 [ went to London, and delivered my Lord Marlborough’s letter to 
Lord Oxford, After many delays, I had at last a very free conference 
with his lordship, in which he spoke with great freedom and plainness 
tome. I thought, by all my lord said, our conversation was to have 


ended in establishing a very good understanding between my Jord trea- 
surer and the Duke of Marlborough; but his lordship in the end thought 


* Can this be true after the humiliation the duke had so recently 
auffered on his knees from Queen Anne, without taking any thing by 
his motion? If so, Marlborough must have been the most forgiving o 
dissembling of men. — En, . 
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fit to say, that he must defer declaring his final resolution upon the 
whole matter till our next conversation, which he faithfully promised me 
should happen in a very few days. The detail of his conversation was 
extremely curious, and very well worth your knowledge; but I must 
delay giving it you at present. If ever we happen to meet, I shall give 
you a full account of it, From day today I put my Lord Oxford in 
mind of finishing our conversation, but to no purpose. In the interval 
Mr, Prior was sent them back from France, which they took to be a carte 
blanche for acttling all the differences of Europe; and, in the end, I was 
allowed to go back to the siege of Bouchain, with a bamboorling letter 
from my Lord Oxford te the Duke of Marlborough.”* 


From Lord Ozford. 
“ My Lord, “ Sept. 11.-22. 

“{ have just now received the honour of your grace’s letter from 
Mr. Collins of Sept. 14, Ido most heartily congratulate your grace’s 
success in the reduction of Bouchain, and I do most sincerely wish your 
succeeding undertakings may be crowned with the like success. I am 
sorry to find that the States are so backward to comply with what is 
necessary for carrying on your grace’s project; but I hope Lord Albe- 
marle will prevail with them. Lord Stair will have informed your gracr 
of the elector of Hanover's demands, about some part of his troops. 
Your grace knows the regard which is paid to his electoral highness 
here; and he having wrote to your grace upon that subject, the secretary 
is to write to you to manage that affair in the best way not to disoblige 
the elector, and at the same time not to let it be an example to other 
princes, to recall their troops. Nothing farther hath passed in the great 
affair mentioned in my letter by my Lord Stair. I suppose the contrary 
wind hath kept back the answer expected.+ I do again most sincerely 
congratulate your grace on your good success, and beseecli you to accept 
the assurance, that I am, with the greatest sincerity and most perfect 
esteem and respect,” &c. 

The Duke of Marlborough to Lord Oxford. 
« My Lord, % Sept, 24, 

“In my last I had not time so much as to mention a very material 
article in the letter Lord Stair brought me from your lordship. 1 have 
since discoursed very largely upon the subject of it, and am so fully 
apprised of your opinion of the affairs in Spain and Portugal, and your 
method of putting that war on a better foot, that there is very little room 
left fur me to add any thing. There might, doubtless, be many incon- 
veniences removed, by converting that whole expense into subsidies, 
which would bring it to certainty, save a great number of the queen’s 
subjects, and such troops might be employed as have constitutions better 


® Continuation of Lord Stair's letter to Lord Marchmont, Edinburgb_ 
Des. 10. 1784. 

{ Probably alluding to the state of the negotiation, which he still con- 
eealed from the duke, although the articles had been arranged sad were 
on the point of being signed, 
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fitted for those climates. The great difficulty will be to find sufficient 
assurance that the money shall be duly employed to the use for which it 
is given, in which, however, I should sooner hope for an exact compli- 
ance from King Charles than from the King of Portugal. The former 
being now become head of the councils at Vienna, and master of the 
revenues, will not be under such pressing necessities as he has been 
hitherto, and, in all probability, may not want inclination, when he has 
it in his power, as well to pursue his own point, as to testify some grati- 
tude for what her majesty has done fur him; but your lordship is already: 
too well acquainted with the present spirit of the Portuguese court, to 
expect any great good from thence, whatever methods we may take ta 
deserve it from them, After all, your lordship will give me leave to 
offer my opinion, that whatever is determined, the States should at the 
same time be pressed not to be any way wanting on their part; for if, 
when we have done all that can be required of us, there remains the 
least ground of complaint, though the fault should lie at others' doors,, 
we shall be equal sufferers. ‘This letter is longer than I thought when I 
began it, and is not so much intended for your information as to con- 
vince you that I shall be always ready to give you my thoughts on any 
subject, when they may be of use; and my actions shall always confirm 
the truth with which I profess myself to be, my lord,” &c. 


Strange as it may seem to the candid mind, to observe the 
duplicity practised by the treasurer, while his schemes were 
in progress; it must excite still deeper indignation to find 
him, even after he had sanctioned these fatal preliminaries, 
assuming the same hypocritical professions, encouraging the 
general to prosecute his project, and affecting to chide the 
Dutch for their Jukewarm and selfish conduct. 


From Lord Oxford. 
‘My Lord, * Sept. 25.—Oct 

«Mr. Drummond being arrived from Holland, I carried him to Wind- 
sor, to wait upon the queen, where he had an opportunity of laying before 
her majesty the opinion of Lord Albemarle and the grand pensionary, on 
the affair of providing forage for the troops, and the additional charge of 
stables and cazerns, &, He was not able to name what sum would fall 
to the share of England; and, indeed, I do believe it would be almost 
impossible to fix any sum at present. But the queen ordered me to 
communicate it to the lords, and they being of opinion, that the whole 
project depends upon the providing of the forage, I am directed to let 
your grace know, that it is left 10 your grace to make the best bargain 
you can, for the queen's proportion, both of the forage and the stabling, 
&c. In the latter it is to be observed, that the utensils, after the service 
is over, will remain to the States, which will be considered in the proportion 
they are to bear in that expense, Being kept late at Windsor, I have 
10t time to enlarge; but I was not willing this post should go without 
giving your grace this account, and assuring you, that I am, with the 


greatest respect,” &. 
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* My Lord, “ Sept. 28. — Oct. 9. 

« The next day after I wrote last to your grace I received the honour 
of your ictter of Oct. 2. I am much concerned that Lord Albemarle 
finds so much difficulty at the Hague. J signified, in my last, the queen’s 
readiness to come into her share; and the lords have met again upon it, 
and after had a conference with my Lord Strafford, who goes over fully 
instructed to press the States very warmly upon this head, On Sunday 
it will be considered what farther measures can be taken to prevail with 
the States. I believe my Lord Strafford will be over as soon as this 
letter; for the yachts are ready to carry him over. As to what your 
grace is pleased to write, about the advance on the contracts for the 
winter magazines, I have directed Mr. Bridges to deliver in a demand 
fur what is necessary fur that service, on Tuesday next. Mr, Hill being 
again fallen ill, and Mr. Methuen’s domestic affairs not permitting him 
to leave England, the queen, fur dispatch, will be obliged to make use of 
one of her ministers, who is near there, to be arbitrator at Milan. 1 
beseech your grace to accept the assurance, that I am, with the utmost 
respect,” &c. 


The Duke of Marlborough to Lord Oxford. 


“ My Lord, “ Camp near Bouchain, Oct. 15. 

“ By my last to Mr, Secretary, your lordship will have seen the 
utmost of what we are to expect from the States, towards the execution 
of our project. The remarks I have made upon their last resolution 
may serve to set the matter in its true light; but I can scarce expect any 
other effect from it. Your lordship will see, by the disposition of the 
winter quarters, that we shall want near threescore squadrons of the 
number proposed for the frontiers; but I hope what we have may, by 
the care and diligence of the commanders, be employed to very good 
use, M. Villars is doing part of our work for us, by continuing so long 
in his camp, and consuming whatever could be expected from the neigh- 
bouring country for the subsistence of his troops in the winter. 

“ Mr. Cardonel sends now to Mr. Lowndes a state of the pay of the 
genera! officers for this year, to be laid before your lordship, in which he 
has comprehended all such as have any relation tothis army, whether 
they serve or not. For the former, I presume your lordship will not 
disapprove my giving the usual warrant; but for the others, I must 
pray your directions, what answers I may give upon their applications, 
My lord, this is a matter in which I apply to your friendship. You 
know my single word will scarce pass current, and [ should be sorry any 
reproach should lie at my door, for not being able to gratify such persons 
as may have merit beyond the extent of the establishment. | have 
hitherto been so impartial in my distributions, that for three vears past 
that my brother has not served I have left him out of the warrants, 
though he has been continued upon the establishment. 1 will only ob- 
serve to your lordship, that my Lord Orrery and Brigadier Hamilton, 
who have been on this side during the campaign, will probably think 
their pretensions the best grounded, 

“ My Lord Orrery has sent hither one Mr. Beaumont, who furrishe, 
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bread to the troops of the States, with proposals for furnishing the forage 
this winter. They are the fairest of any that have been yet made, and 
near a penny a ration cheaper than what the Dutch pay; so that I have 
concluded to contract with him, and the articles of agreement shall be 
sent to Mr. Lowndes as soon as they are settled and signed.” 

* Oct. 22. In my last J acknowledged the honour of your lordship’s 
letter of the 25th past, but had not time to express my sense of the 
gracious manner in which the queen is pleased to encourage the prosecu- 
tion of the project, which, with the confidence her majesty thought fit to 
Tepose in me, for making bargains for the forage and stabling, I look upon 
as a particular mark of her satisfaction in my zeal for her service ; and 1 
know, my lord, I have no small obligations to you for your good offices 
on this occasion, 

“T have thought fit for the service to communicate your letter of the 
28th to my Lord Albemarle, who is now with me. He has writ largely 
to the Hague upon the subject of it. The justice he has done to her 
majesty’s generosity, and the zeal of her ministers, and your lordship in 
particular, is a reproach to those in Holland; but as the loss of time on 
their part has made it impracticable to provide what they proposed, J 
think they cannot reasonably expect her majesty should bear any part of 
the extraordinary charge, except that of the forage for the troops in her 
own pay. And as it has been from the beginning of the war my par- 
ticular care to keep them from breaking in upon us in expenses of this 
nature, I shall be no less vigilant now that I think they have no colour 
for making any demands from us, since they have not complied with the 
whole. 

“I send now to Mr. Bridges a contract I have signed with Beaumont 
for forage. He will have the honour to lay it before your lordship. 
‘his contract has been made with the best husbandry that could be, and 
you will please to observe, that we have the advantage of giving 
month’s warning for the forage for the spring. This was done with a 
particular view to the overtures from France your lordship was pleased 
to communicate to me some time since; and I pray God we may not 
have occasion to put her majesty to that expense. I am, with much 
truth.” 


During this period Secretary St. John wrote in the same 
style of cordiality, approving the project against Quesnoy, in 
his own behalf, as well as in the name of the queen, and 
reiterating the assurances, that the strongest representations 
had been made to the Dutch, for the purpose of engaging 
their hearty concurrence. At the same time both the minis- 
ters were mocking the Duke of Marlborough with this affee- 
tation of hearty support, being well aware that the States, 
who were acquainted with the pending negotiations, would 
not agree to the siege of Quesnoy, or enter intoany unnecessary 
expenditure, for a design which they knew was not likely to 
be carried into execution. 
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Tn fact, notwithstanding the promise of the queen, that she 
would carry on the negotiation in concurrence with the 
States, no official communications were made to the republic 
for several months after the delivery of the preliminary 
articles proposed by the French court. The whole transac- 
tion was clandestinely managed between Torcy and the 
British ministers, through the agency of Mesnager, who 
accompanied Prior on his return to England. On the 27th 
of September the preliminaries, founded on the basis of the 
seven articles, were signed by Mesnager, on the part of 
France, and by the two secretaries of state, in virtue of a 
warrant from the queen. In this dishonourable instrument 
the only specific propositions were, the acknowledgment of 
the queen’s title and the Protestant succession by the king of 
France, and his engagement to take all just and reasonable 
measures that the crowns of France and Spain should never 
be united on the head of the same prince, from a persuasion 
that this excess of power would be contrary to the good and 
quiet of Europe. Thus, with a single stroke of the pen, was 
overturned the leading principle of the grand alliance, that 
no Bourbon prince should ever fill the throne of Spain. A 
secure and convenient barrier was, indeed, promised to the 
States, the empire, and the house of Austria, but without the 
mention of any precise cession. Dunkirk was to be de- 
molished, but a proper equivalent was to be settled on in the 
conferences; the pretensions of the allies were to be dis- 
cussed bond side and amicably, and nothing omitted to ter- 
minate them to the satisfaction of all parties. 

With an affectation of good faith and sincerity, a copy of 
these preliminaries was transmitted to Count Gallas, the im- 
perial minister ; and, by him, a translation was inserted, 
without a moment's delay, in a newspaper called the Post 
Boy, by which means they were prematurely made public. 
An official copy was likewise communicated to the States, 
and their concurrence peremptorily demanded. ‘These pre- 
liminaries were received in Holland with universal indigna- 
tion. They disgusted even Buys himself, and his adherenta, 
who had been so eager for peace, that to procure it they 
would have ceded Naples and Sicily to Philip, provided Spain 
and the Indies were withheld from a Bourbon prince, and a 
specific barrier assigned. The States accordingly despatched 
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Buys into England, to join with the ministers of the other 
allies in remonstrating against such unwarrantable conces- 
sions. Meanwhile, Gallas had been ignominiously dismissed ; 
and the ministers not only bitterly complained of the inter- 
ference of the States, but positively warned them, that if 
they did not concur in the acceptance of these preliminaries, 
England would consider the smallest delay as a refusal, carry 
on the negotiations without them, and enter into no concert 
for the future prosecution of the war.* 

While this affair was yet in agitation, the treasurer thus 
wrote to the general : — 


"* Oct. 30. —I received the honour on Wednesday last of three letters 
together from your grace, dated Oct. 15th, 19th, and 22d. I am not in 
a condition to answer the several particulars by this post; but I hope to 
be well enough to do it by the next. As to the general officers, your 
grace is the best judge of their services, and, I know, will be desirous to 
make the puplic money go as far as is possible. As to the forage, of the 
seventy thousand pounds which were remitted last week, twenty thousand 
are designed for that service, in case your grace thinks so much necessary 
to be advanced at present. If I mistake not, there was not above fifteen 
thousand advanced last year; but it is left to your grace to apportion 
that sum, and to regulate it as you shall see best for the service. As to 
the project for winter quarters, which had so general an approbation, and 
to the extraordinary expense of which her majesty, upon your grace's re- 
eommendation, did so heartily concur, I am sorry those who are moat 
concerned to support it are so willing to let it drop. Ours is a very un- 
lucky situation, that every one is shrinking from the war, and at the same 
time casting the burden upon Britain, and yet unwilling to let her have 
the least advantage. I would to God that our allies would resolve either 
to make a good war or a good peace, 

“M. Buys came to town yesterday; I have not yet seen him, not 
being able to go abroad. I suppose he will go to Windsor on Sunday, 
Some of his countrymen have been so kind to him as to write to their 
correspondents here, that he is come to demand more troops, and to put 
an end to the beginning of a negotiation for peace. This will not render 
him very agreeable to the bulk of this nation; but I believe these are 
Tumours spread by some who are no very good friends to M. Buys, 
Count Gallas has ordered some of those heads (for they are not prelimi- 
naries) to be printed, by some of our news scribblers, which, I believe, is 
the first instance of that kind, but not of the count’s indiscretions, or pas- 


* Memoires de Torcy.— Mesnager’s Negotiations.— St. John’s Letters 
to the earl of Strafford, in Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, together with 
the account of this clandestine negotiation in the publications of the times, 
and the English historians. 

¢ There is a clause here omitted, which will appear in p. 261, &e. 
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-sions, at the least. I cannot but think the States and all the allies may 
have these heads explained and extended to reasonable satisfaction ; but 
if they cast away the opportunity, they themselves must bear the blame. 
I will end your grace's trouble at this time, with beseeching you to 
believe me to be, with the utmost respect and sincerity,” &c. 


In consequence of the demurs on the part of the Dutch, it 
is not to be wondered that the Duke of Marlborough should 
relinquish the siege of Quesnoy, and the farther prosecution 
of the project. But we cannot sufficiently abhor the Machi- 
avelian policy of the ministers, when Secretary St. John 
could, with cool and malicious effrontery, observe to the 
queen: — “JI take the liberty, besides the extract of what 
our office letters bring, to trouble your majesty with a 
private letter from the Duke of Marlborough, and the papers 
which came enclosed in it. If the project has been disap- 
pointed, it has not been so by your majesty, who gave orders 
for readily entering into the necessary measures on your part. 
However, it is of some use to have my Lord Marlborough’s 
confession, that we may be disabled from doing any thing 
the next year, and that the enemy may, perhaps, be in a con- 
dition to act offensively.” * 

After continuing three weeks with the army, to put 
Bouchain in a posture of defence, and secure the navigation 
of the Scarpe to Douay, Marlborough made preparations to 
close the campaign, by sending his troops into winter quarters, 


* Mr. Coxe's partiality for his hero beguiles his judgment, and his re~ 
‘proaches of the new ministry for concealing from the general the progress 
of the negotiations for peace are too severe. The war had been too pro- 
motive of the glory and pecuniary interests of Marlborough for him to 
have been a safe counsellor on the speediest and best mode of terminating 
hostilities. It is possible the duke was sincere in his desire for peace ; 
but it was a peace on his own terms,— dictated, probably, in the French 
capital, or, at least, involving the complete humiliation, if not subjugation, 
of France, The negotiations in 1706 evinced the onerous conditions the 
confederates were intent on enforcing, if possible, on Louis XIV. At the 
close of every campaign, Marlborough, like his heroic colleague, Eugene, 
was always for trying another passage of arms with the grande monarque ; 
and the peace of Europe would have certainly been postponed sine die 
had it been left to the pleasure of these illustrious warriors. ‘Fherefore, 
we cannot help thinking that the conduet of the ministry was politic, not 
only in dispensing with the services of Marlborough as a principal in a 
pacific mission, but also in suffering him at the same time to push the 
war with his characteristic vigour, as his suecesses would undoubtedly be 
conducive to more favourable terms. — En. 
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On the point of his departure, he appears to have been affected 
by the renewal of the accusations with which he had been 
assailed for prolonging the war; and no less mortified by 
the prospect of the humiliating part which he was likely to 
perform at the Hague, deprived of the confidence of the go- 
vernment, and excluded from all official knowledge of political 
transactions. Under this impression, he appears to have 
written to the treasurer in a tone of unusual querulousness 
and disappointment. 


“ I took it for a singular mark of your lordship’s friendship, that you 
were pleased some time ago to communicate to me the overtures that 
were made from France towards a peace; and though I am no way curious 
to know what passes on that subject, yet I cannot conceal from you the 
concern I am under, lest you should have taken some impressions from 
the writings and discourses of such as pretend, either out of friendship to 
me, or by my encouragement, to promote the continuance of the war, I 
protest to you, my lord, they do not utter my sentiments ; there is nothing 
upon earth I wish more than an end of the war. Her majesty has not a 
subject who desires it more heartily than I do. I am perfeetly convinced 
that, besides the draining our nation both of men and money, almost to 
the last extremity, our allies do, by degrees, so shift the burden of the 
war upon us, that, at the rate they go on, the whole charge must at last 
fall on England. I assure you I should never have had the confidence 
to propose the least expense, were it not out of hopes that such an extra- 
ordinary effort would have as good an effect, and induce the enemy to 
think seriously of peace, when they found the war so coming home to 
them; and ‘tis possible the apprehensions of the execution of our project 
may have had some influence that way. But, my lord, as you have given 
me encouragement to enter into the strictest friendship with you, and I 
have done nothing to forfeit it, I beg your friendly advice in what manner 
Iam to govern myself. You cannot but imagine ’twould be a terrible 
mortification to pass by the Hague, with our plenipotentiaries there ; and 
myself a stranger to their transactions; and what hopes can | have of any 
countenance at home, if Iam not thought fit to be trusted abroad. I could 
have been contented to have passed the winter on the frontier, if the States 
had done their part; but, under my present circumstances, J am really at 
aloss what part to take. My lord, I have put myself wholly into your hands, 
and shall be entirely guided by your advice, if you will be so kind as to 
favour me with it. We shall scarce be able to move from hence before 
the end of the month; fur besides the continuance of M. Villars in the 
neighbourhood, we shall be obliged to stay here till our frontier towns 
are sufficiently provided with forage. My writing in this manner is a 
freedom I should not take with your lordship if I were capable of making 
an ill use or a bad return for your friendship ; and I demand of you, as a 
piece of justice, that you will believe me, with the greatest truth,” &c.  . 


Marlborough quitted Bouchain on the 25th, and repaired 
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to Marchiennes. We find a letter dated from this place, 
which evinces a strong anxiety to cultivate the good will of 
the treasurer, with whom, as a servant of the queen, he was 
under the necessity of acting. 


© Marchiennes, Oct. 26. — This is the last I shall trouble your lordship 
with from these parts. ‘Tis chiefly to acquaint you that I now send to 
Mr. Secretary a resolution of the States, which their deputies communi- 
cated to me the 23d in the evening, with the answer I returned them, 
By tne former it is insinuated the States expect the queen should come 
into a part of the extraordinary charge occasioned by quartering on the 
frontiers the number of troops specified in the last distribution. This I 
think so unreasonable, that I do not give them the least encouragement 
to hope for any manner of compliance beyond the forage for her majesty’s 
own troops, and J shall continue to use the same language to them, unless 
you shall instruct me otherwise; for I understand the directions in your 
lordship’s letter of the 28th past relate only to what her majesty was inclined 
to do, if the States had wholly complied with the first project. What 
they now propose is altogether impracticable: it would keep us a month 
longer in the field, to make all their inquiries, and, besides that, several 
of our troops are already gone to their quarters. We have not forage for 
two days more, so that the marshal de Villars being marched on Friday 
last, I design this army shall do the same to-morrow, in order to separate; 
and I shall be the same night at Tournay, where I intend to stay the rest 
of the week, to give such directions as may be necessary during the 
winter. The number of troops on this frontier does not require any other 
generals than the governors of the towns; and my Lord Albemarle, 
being the eldest of them, I have ordered the rest to meet me, with him, 
at Tournay, to settle every thing; so that, if it be possible, what is left 
here may not be altogether useless, but contribute in some measure to the 
great end I have so much at heart, and facilitate the advances France 
makes towards peace. It will take me up another week to get to 
the Hague, where I propose to make but a very short stay if I find the 
yachts ready to carry me over; and I entreat your lordship,will please to 
direct Mr. Lowndes to send orders to the custom house, that my bag- 

ge, and some small remains of my camp provisions, may pasa directly to 
Whitehall, and be visited there, as has been practised in former years. I 
flatter myself your lordship will believe me, when I promise you I will 
make no ill use of this indulgence. Jn fine, my lord, I desire this may 
serve to prepare you to receive me, such as you would desire to find me, 
full of gratitude for the several marks of your friendship this campaign, 
and of resolution to do all that lies in my power to cultivate it; and to 
convince, not only yourself, but all the world, that nothing can be more 
sincere than the profession I make of being ever, with truth, my lord,” &c, 


The unfortunate revolution in the British ministry, and 
the consequent change of measures, produced a disastrous 
effect in every part of the theatre of war. In Spain the con- 
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sequences were peculiarly fatal. Philip, apprised of the 
favourable result likely to arise from the pending negotiations 
between Frauce and England, justly deemed himself secure 
of retaining the Spanish crown. He sent full powers to 
Louis to make any reasonable concession which might accel- 
erate a peace, and acquiesced in the defensive system, to 
which the French monarch prudently confined his military 
operations on the side of Catalonia. 

Charles becoming, by the death of his brother, head of the 
house of Austria, and candidate for the throne of the empire, 
was anxious to exchange a scanty and precarious sovereignty 
for an extensive and hereditary dominion, and to enjoy, with- 
out delay, the expected honours of the imperial dignity. He 
continued, therefore, at Barcelona, only to quiet the alarms 
of his faithful Catalans, and to superintend the military 
operations. After consigning to Marshal Staremberg the 
supreme command of the army, which had been reinforced 
by 7000 men, he took his departure in the month of Sep- 
tember. In an affectionate letter to his Spanish subjects, he 
stated the causes of his absence, praised their loyalty, an- 
nounced his speedy return, and contided the government to 
his consort, whom he recommended as the most precious 
pledge which he could intrust to their fidelity. 

On the 27th of September Charles embarked on board the 
English fleet, and landed at Vado on the 8th of October. 
The Genoese government having declined to receive him as 
king of Spain, he scornfully rejected the offer of a convoy, 
and proceeded on his journey to his Italian dominions with- 
out halting in the territories of the republic. At Pavia he 
had an interview with the duke of Savoy, and entered Milan 
with all the pomp of sovereignty. In this city he was hailed 
with the joyful intelligence of his election to the imperial 
throne, which took place at Frankfort on the Sth of October. 
After receiving the homage of his new subjects, and congra- 
tulations from the ministers of Venice, Tuscany, and Parma, 
in his joint capacity of emperor and king of Spain, he was 
gratified with the tardy, though respectful acknowledgments 
of the republic of Genoa, Departing from Italy, the ems 
peror elect was crowned at Frankfort, with unusual pomp 
on the 22d of December. In addition to his other titles, he 
assumed that of king of Spain, and in that quality creaved 
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several knights of the golden fleece. Repairing to Vienna, 
he took quiet posseasion of all his hereditary dominions, con- 
firmed the pacification of Hungary, directed the most vigo- 
rous preparations for continuing the war against the house of 
Bourbon, and exerted his strenuous efforts to traverse the 
pending negotiations. 

Tt seemed as if the war in Spain had been suffered to lan- 
guish by the mutual consent of the English and French 
cabinets. Although the Commons had granted 1,500,0001. 
for that service, and the ministers had expressed great solici- 
tude to remedy the negligence of their predecessors, by pro- 
secuting hostilities in the peninsula with increasing vigour, 
they yet contrived to restrain the military movements within 
the limits adapted to their pacific views. 

The duke of Argyle, indeed, reached Barcelona on the 
29th of May, in the quality of ambassador and commander 
of the British forces; but he came withont remittances, and 
unprovided with funds, except 10,000/., which he raised at 
Genoa on his own personal credit. This scandalous neglect, 
and the trifling reinforcements which he received, palsied the 
military operations, and the whole campaign passed in de- 
sultory skirmishes, without any affair of importance, except 
the investment of Cardona by the duke of Vendome, and 
its relief by Marshal Staremberg, after defeating the enemy, 
and capturing their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. At 
the close of the campaign both armies resumed nearly the 
same positions as they had occupied in the commencement." 

The reader has already anticipated the inactive position 
of the armies in the empire; for as the election of Charles 
had the private concurrence of the French and British 
cabinets, the hostile troops on the Rhine remained on the 
defensive, and several detachments were even forwarded, to 
reinforce the army of the duke of Berwick in Dauphiné. The 
chief object of Prince Eugene was, to maintain the tranquillity 
of Germany, to watch the motions of the enemy, and cover the 
diet of election. As soon, therefore, as the inauguration of 
Charles had taken place, he distributed his army into winter 
quarters, and the French followed his example. 

On the side of the Alps the military operations were as 

* House of Austria, chap. 80.— Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
shap. 19. — Memoires de St. Philippe, vol. iii. p. 7. 
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little decisive as in other quarters. Although the duke of 
Savoy was induced to resume the command of the combined 
army, his presence was attended with no effectual advan- 
tage. After forcing his way into Savoy, and penetrating 
towards the frontiers of Provence, his progress was arrested 
by the able dispositions of the duke of Berwick, who posted 
his army so advantageously in the vicinity of Barreaux as 
to repel the allies on whatever point they advanced. As the 
autumnal season approached, Victor Amadeus retraced his 
steps ; and the only beneficial result of his movements was, 
as before, to weaken, by draughts, the army on the Rhine, 
and prevent the march of reinforcements into Catalonia. 

In Portugal no military operations of consequence oc- 
curred. The combined forces, under the earl of Portmore, 
re-captured Miranda de Douro, but were prevented from 
undertaking the siege of Badajoz, by an incursion of the 
Bourbon troops, under the marquis de Bay; and both armies, 
as if by mutual consent, retired early into winter quarters. 


Cuar. CY. — Conrests with THE Ministry, —1711. 


Tre successes of Marlborough were now decried by his 
party opponents with more asperity than usual. The pas- 
sage of the French lines was contemptuously called the 
crossing of the kennel; and whatever honour might attach to 
the enterprise was ascribed to the count of Hompesch, by 
whom the vanguard was led. The investment of Bouchain 
was stigmatised as futile, and he was censured for having 
sacrificed 16,000 men in the capture of a dove-cote. From 
these specimens of political obloquy, we may estimate the 
calumnies lavished on the British commander, and spare the 
reader a detail which disgraces the pages of our annals. 
Unfortunately, these libellous attacks were not unpro- 
voked ; for, without his participation or privity, the duchess, 
by means of Maynwaring and other agents, had deluged the 
press with the grossest libels against the queen and ministry *, 
* ® Jn several of Mr. Maynwaring’s lesters we find numerous allusions 


to various satirical ballads and lampoons, which he and her other agents 
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and thus furnished too much excuse for retaliation on the 
duke himself. On the 19th of October, however, he wrote 
two affecting letters to the treasurer and the secretary, bitterly 
lamenting the cruelty of such unmerited scurrilities, and re- 
questing their suppression. ‘The letter to St.John is not ex- 
tant ; but we learn by a note from him to the queen, how little 
impression was made by the appeal of Marlborough :—‘“ I 
have several letters from Lord Marlborough. One of the 
15th mentions the ill state of his health, and desires that your 
majesty will please to order a convoy and the yachts for him. 
Another of the ]9th is very extraordinary. I had taken 
notice in a letter, which I knew would be shown him again, 
of the impertinence of his chaplain, who published libels 
against your majesty’s government. He denies that the per- 
son suspected had wrote the book complained of, and then 
finds fault with the answer to it, forgetting that the sermon 
preached before himself, and since printed, was still worse, 
and more seditious than the other paper.” * 

The letter to the treasurer conveys a proof of that ex- 
cessive sensibility which we are concerned to observe in so 
great a mind. 


“ Oct. 19.—1 have had so many marks of your Jordship’s friendship, 
and have so sincerely endeavoured to deserve a continuance of it, that I 
apply myself to you in the tenderest part of it, and lay open my private 
griefs to you with the same freedom you allow me in what regards the 
public. There are two papers lately published on your side, and some 
copies are already got here; the title of one is “ Bouchain,” and the 
other an answer to it. I do not know whether your lordship looks into 
such papers, and I heartily wish they had been kept from me, I am sure 
you cannot hear of one without the other; and when I protest to you 1 
am no way concerned in the former, I doubt not but you will have some 
feeling of what I suffer from the latter. As J have had all the reason in 
the world to be satisfied with every thing your lordship has done, in regard 
to myself, ever since I left you, and particularly your punctual remit- 
tances for the troops, I have taken all occasions to make my satisfaction 
as publicly known, as all the officers of the army can bear me witness; 





were daily fabricating. Among these was a severe caricature of Harley, 
under the name of Polypragmon, wh:zh was introduced in No. 190. of 
the Tatler, and must have highly provoked his resentment. 

* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol, i. p.413. He here alludes to a 
sermon preached by Dr. Hare, before the duke, in the camp, on the 11th 
of September, which contains no other libellous matter than a severe re- 
prehension of a precipitate and dishonourable peace. 
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and it is so much the more mortifying to find myself and family treated 
*‘n such a manner, when I had so much reason to hope the spirit from 
whence it proceeds was quite suppressed I find it is insinuated that the 
provocation came from that side, and from the pen of one that has been 
long near me*; but, upon examination, he has so fully cleared himself, 
that I am perfectly satisfied of his innocence, and nobody can wish more 
than I do that such writings could be suppressed but if they can't be, 
it is very hard that when any body will use my name, I should be reviled 
in such a manner. The authors of these papers, as well the one as the 
other, are not only my enemies, they are yours too, my lord; they are 
enemies to the queen, and poison to her subjects; and it would be wosth 
the while to make a strict search after them, that the punishment they 
deserve may be inflicted upon them. But all the remedy, all the ease 1 
can at present expect, under this mortification is, that you, my lord, 
would do me the justice to believe me in no way an abettor or en- 
courager of what has given me a mortal wound; but I will endeavour to 
bear up under it. I have that consolation from you ; and as every thing 
else I could desire from you has been hitherto granted before I could ask 
it, I flatter myself you will not deny me this satisfaction, no more than 
that of believing me, ever, with the greatest truth,” &. ¢ 


Reply of Oxford. } 

“ Oct. 30.— As to the contents of your grace’s letter of the 19th, ( 
hope my sentiments are so fully known of that villanous way of libck 
ling. 1 need say little to your grace upon that subject, When | had the 
honour to be secretary of state, I did, by an impartial prosecution, 
silence most of them, until a party of men, for their own ends, supported 
them against the laws and my prosecution. I do assure your grace [ 
abhor the practice as mean and disingenuous. I have made it so fami- 
liar to myself, by some years’ experience, that as I know I am every 
week, if not every day, in some libel or other, so I would willingly com- 
pound that all the ill-natured scribblers should have licence to write ten 
times more against me, upon condition they would write against nobody 
else. I do assure your grace | neither know nor desire to know any of 
the authors; and, as I heartily wish this barbarous war was at an end, [ 
shall be very ready to take my part in suppressing them.” 


If the sensitive mind of Marlborough was thus affected 
by the ministerial lampoons of the day, which principally 
assailed his political life and military talents, it is not ditfi- 
cult to imagine how deeply his feelings were wounded, when, 
on his arrival at the Hague, his moral conduct was arraigned, 
and he was accused of fraud, extortion, and embezzlement 
of the public money. 


* Alluding to his chaplain, Dr. Hare. 


+ Hardwicke Papers. Printed in Somerville’s Queen Anne. 
} The reat of this letter is printed in the preceding chapter, page 25% 
03 
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The commissioners appointed to inquire into the abuses 
of the expenditure examined, among others, Sir Solomon 
Medina, contractor for the supply of bread and bread-wag- 
gons for the forces in the Netherlands, in the pay of the 
queen. He deposed, that he had privately paid into the 
hands of the Duke of Marlborough, for his own use, an 
annual sum, from 1707 to 1710, inclusive, which, added to 
the claim for the current year, amounted in the aggregate to 
63,3192 This deposition being mysteriously whispered, 
and industriously circulated, as a state secret, soon became 
generally known, both at home and abroad; and, on such 
slender evidence, he was held up to the indignation of the 
world as a public defaulter. 

Without a moment’s delay the insulted general drew up a 
brief but masterly vindication of his conduct, and trans- 
mitted it to the commissioners, through the channel of Mr. 
Craggs. 

“ Gentlemen, — Having been informed, on my arrival here, that Sir 
Solomon de Medina has acquainted you with my having received several 
sums of money from him, that it might make the less impression on you, 
I would lose no time in letting you know, that this is no more than what 
has been allowed as a perquisite to the general, or commander-in-chief of 
the army in the Low Countries, even before the Revolution, and since; 
and I do assure you at the same time, that whatever sums J have re- 
ceived on that account have been constantly employed for the service of 
the public, in keeping secret correspondence, and getting intelligence of 
the enemy’s motions and designs.” 

He then candidly mentioned another species of payment, to 
which they had not even adverted, and which did not, pro- 
perly, relate to the public accounts, being a free gift from 
the foreign contingents. He stated that in the former war, 
the Netherlands parliament had voted 10,0001. a-year to 
the king for secret service, without account. This being 
found insufficient, the king, instead of applying to parlia- 
ment, had obtained from the sovereigns of the foreign aux- 
iliaries a deduction of 24 per cent. on their pay, instead of 
all other stoppages appropriated to the same purpose, Marl- 
borough observed that he had negotiated this agreement in 
the capacity of plenipotentiary, and that when he had suc- 
ceeded to the command, the queen had continued the same 
privilege to him, to receive and employ this sum, without 
account, by her royal warrant, dated the 6th of July, 1702. 
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This sum, he adds, has been applied from time to time for 
intelligence and secret service, and with such success, that, 
next to the blessing of God, and the bravery of the troops, 
we may, in a great measure, attribute most of the advantages 
of the war in this country to the timely and good advices 
procured with the help of this money. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” he continued, “as I have laid the 
whole matter fairly before you, and I hope you will allow I 
have served my queen and country with that faithfulness 
and zeal which becomes an honest man, the favour that I 
intreat of you is, that when you make your report to the 
parliament you will lay this part before them in its true 
light, so that they may see this necessary and important part 
of the war has been provided for, and carried on without 
any other expense to the public than ten thousand pounds 
a-year. And I flatter myself that when the accounts of the 
army in Flanders come under your consideration, you will 
be sensible the service on this side has been carried on with 
all the economy and good husbandry to the public that was 
possible.” * 

To this address was annexed a copy of' the royal warrant, 
signed by the queen, and countersigned by Sir Charles 
Hedges, as secretary of state. 

At the same time he sent a copy of this justification, ac- 
companied with a manly letter, to the treasurer. 


“ Hague, Nov. 10. — The friendly part your lordship took in the griev 
ance I Jately laid before you gives me encouragement to have recourse 
once more to your friendship, in a matter differing from the former in 
its circumstances, but such as, nevertheless, gives me a very sensible con- 
cern, Upon my arrival here, I had notice that my name was brought 
before the commissioners of accounts, possibly without any design to do 
me a prejudice. However, to prevent uny ill impression it might make, 
I have writ a letter to these gentlemen, setting the matter in its true 
light, which Mr, Craggs will deliver; and when you have taken the 
pains to read the enclosed copy, pray beso kind as to employ your good 
offices, so as that it may be known I have the advantage of your friend- 
ship. Noone knows better than your lordship the great use and expense of 
intelligence, and no one can better explain it; and ’tis for that reason I 
take the liberty to add a farther request, that you would be so kind to 
Jay the whole, on some fitting opportunity, before the queen, being very 





* This letter was printed in the Report to the House of Commons, 
and is to be found in all our historical publications, 
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well persuaded her majesty, who has so far approved, and so well re- 
warded my services, would not be willing they should now be reflected on. 

“My lord, you see I make no scruple to give you a little trouble, 
which to a temper like yours rather increases than diminishes the plea- 
sure of doing a good office. I do, therefore, boldly claim the benefit of 
your friendship, and am so sanguine as to expect the good effects of it, 
which I shall make it my constant business to deserve. The endeavours 
of our enemics to destroy the friendship between us will double mine to 
continue and improve it; and I have now the greater desire to be at 
home, that I may explain to you what I cannot so well write,— I mean 
the true sincerity wherewith I am,” &c. 


By the same post he forwarded another copy to his friend 
Godolphin, announcing his speedy return to England, and 
his vexation at the malignity of the libels with which he 
was assailed, “I am to thank you for yours of the 25th, 
from Newmarket, and I hope, with all my heart, you may be 
returned by the time I may get to London. I am resolved 
to take the very first opportunity, as soon as the convoy 
comes, which I expect every day, the wind being fair to 
bring them. I wish I had your good temper and judgment, 
for then I should not be vexed, as I now am, at the villan- 
ous libels which appear every day ; but of this more when I 
have the happiness of being with you.” 

Soon after this letter was written, Marlborough gladly 
took his departure from the Hague, where, instead of his 
former distinction and consequence, he exhibited a spectacle 
of declining favour. Proceeding to the Brill, he embarked 
in company with Baron Bothmar, the Hanoverian envoy, 
and on the 17th of November landed at Greenwich, to en- 
counter new disgusts and aggravated indignities. 

That day being the anniversary of the inauguration of 
queen Elizabeth, when, according to annual custom, the 
effigies of the pope, the devil, and the pretender were burnt 
by the mob, he prudently continued at Greenwich, that he 
might not appear to countenance any disturbance which 
might arise from the tumultuous proceedings likely to occur 
at this critical juncture. 

Early on the morning of the 18th he passed through the 
city, and proceeded to Hampton Court, to pay his respects to 
the queen. To avoid any imputation of neglect, he was 
assiduous in his attention to the ministers. In this instance 
he acted with his usual caution; for on his arrival in Lon- 
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don he found a general alarm pervading the metropolis, and 
the most injurious reflections cast on his friend Godolphin 
and the Whig leaders. These charges arose from the mea- 
sures adopted by the government. Fearful of some tumult 
from the religious zeal which this procession had generally 
awakened, and which might produce dangerous consequences, 
in the actual ferment of party, the ministry had sent the 
messengers, with a detachment of guards, who seized the 
effigies prepared for the occasion, which were deposited in 
an empty house in Angel Court, Drury Lane, on the night 
of the 16th, and carried them to the office of the secretary 
of state, Lord Dartmouth. At the same time, either from 
real or from feigned apprehensions, the most serious precau- 
tions were taken to prevent a tumult, which was not unlikely 
to happen, from the disappointment of the populace in their 
usual diversion. The trained bands were called out, and 
kept three days under arms, and regular troops were posted, 
in different places, to prevent unlawful assemblies. The 
ministerial writers of the day did not fail to profit by this 
vidiculous affair, to impute to the Whigs a regular design of 
producing a tumult, in order to render the peace unpopular. 
They published an exaggerated account of the intended 
processions, and, reflecting on the Kit Cat Club, a Whig 
assuciation, as instigators or authors of the design, gave the 
initials of several of the most respectable noblemen and 
gentlemen*, as furnishing subscriptions for this pageant, 


* These initials were intended to designate Godolphin, Somers, Sun- 
derland, Wharton, Halifax, and other principal leaders of the party. 
Some modern writers have strangely misunderstood and misrepresented 
the time and nature of these pretended conspiracies, Misconceiving the 
confused and garbled stories given by Macpherson from Carte, they 
have mixed these aud other reports together, to furnish a reason for the 
dismission of the Duke of Marlborough. One of our writers has 
gravely asserted, that the duke was to profit by the confusion at the anni- 
versary of the gunpowder plot, to assemble a select body of troaps, and 
seize the person of the queen. It is a pity he did not recollect, that on 
the 5th of November the Duke of Marlborough was still in Holland; 
that on the 16th of November, when the ridiculous farce of seizing the 
effigies of the pope, the devil, and the pretender, which were to have 
been burnt on the morrow was enacted, he had not landed; that on the 
17th he purposely remained at Greenwich; and, above all, that his dis- 
mission, which was said to be the effect of these plots and conspiracies, 
did not take place till the 31st of December. Others make up a new 
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and as intending to aggravate the tumult, by spreading a 
report that the queen was either dying or dead. No dis-. 
turbance took place, in consequence of the precautions of 
government, and the figures were destroyed, after remaining 
three days in durance at the secretary's office, a source of 
real or pretended alarm to one party, and of ridicule to the 
other. 

Marlborough was now placed in a critical situation. He 
had hitherto received the overtures of Oxford and St. John, 
with similar returns of courtesy and cordiality; first, with 
the view of screening himself from the accusations which 
the committee of inquiry had already prepared against him, 
and, secondly, to obtain from the queen the warrants for 
continuing the works at Blenheim, in which he was deeply 
interested, and which, he declared to Godolphin, should be 
the only favour he would ask from government. But the 
time was now arrived when he could no longer dissemble 
with those who dissembled, nor trust to the insidious smiles 
of those who courted him from interest or fear. He had now 
no alternative but to join cordially with the government, to 
the sacrifice of his principles, or, by adhering to the Whigs, 
to encounter ministerial enmity by a public opposition. 
Reduced to this alternative, he did not hesitate to follow the 
dictates of conscience; and, though fully aware of the fate 
which awaited him, he disdained to give even his tacit ap- 
probation to the degrading sacrifice, which they had offered 
of the national honour. He therefore boldly remonstrated 
with the queen against the disgraceful conditions of the 
preliminaries, and absented himself from the cabinet coun- 
cils, which were held on the pending negotiations. His 
conduct naturally excited the animadversions of the minis- 
ters; and St. John observes, “I hear that in his conversa- 
tion with the queen, the Duke of Marlborough has spoken 
against what we are doing; in short, his fate hangs heavy 


version of the same idle and defamatory tale, for the eve of his dismis- 
sion. It is singular that Swift in his gossiping, though interesting letters 
to Stella, in relating all the rumours of the day, never adverts to this 
story of a conspiracy in his correspondence until February 9. — See 
Chapter 107, in which an account is given of other imaginary conspirs- 
cies, similar to this ridiculous fiction, 
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upon him, and he has of late pursued every counsel which 
was the worst for him.”* 

The adherence of Marlborough to the Whigs, in which 
he was followed by Godolphin, and his decided opposition to 
the proposed conditions of peace, filled the party with san- 
guine hopes of success; and these hopes were increased, by 
a concurrence of circumstances, which seemed to forebode 
the disgrace of the Tory ministry. 

We have already noticed the cis eACL cavils levelled 
against the financial administration of Godolphin in the 
report of the Commons. The unfavourable impression which 
they made on the public mind began to abate ; for the in- 
famous misrepresentations and exaggerated abuses were 60 
ably refuted, that they found credit only with the partisans 
of the ministers. Among those who advocated the cause of 
the late administration, Walpole was the principal champion. 
In a masterly publication, entitled, “The Thirty-five Mil- 
lions accounted for,” he concisely and ably exposed the 
fallacy of the charge, which imputed to the late adminis- 
tration so enormous a deficit. Some of the unsettled ac- 
counts comprehended in this statement he proved to belong 
even to the reigns of Charles II., James IL, and William; 
and those which concerned the late ministers, when sepa- 
rately examined, left a balance of only 7,557,513/. Even 
from this balance were to be deducted many disburse- 
ments, for extraordinaries during the pressure of war, which 
could not admit of regular vouchers, and these reduced it 
to four millions, for a great part of which balance accounts 
were brought in after the report. 

To the same pen we likewise owe a very able tract, en- 
titled, “ The History of the last Parliament,” in which the 
author fully justified the proceedings of the late adminis- 
tration, and delineated in glowing colours the portrait of 
the great general, who was exposed te so much unmerited 
obloquy. 

These and other writings served to counteract the abuses 


* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, v. i, p. 480. 

+ This pamphlet was certainly written by Sir Robert Walpole, though 
it has been attributed to Arthur Maynwaring.— Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, chap. 6. 

¢ In Somerville's Queen Anne is aszensible note on this subject, p, 41 8 
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heaped upon the former administration by their successors; 
and though they did not reinstate the Whigs in the favour 
of the public, yet they essentially contributed to detract 
from the popularity of their opponents, whose measures had 
no longer the grace of novelty. 

The accession of Lord Nottingham to their party was 
another source of strength. 

In the last session of parliament the new ministry had a 

very considerable majority in the House of Commons, and 
sufficient weight in the upper house to ensure the approval 
of their measures, The Whigs, therefore, had no hopes of 
making a successful opposition, und acquiesced without much 
struggle in the decision of the majority, But in the ses- 
sion which assembled soon after the arrival of the duke 
from the continent the defection of the earl of Nottingham 
from the Tories, of which party he bad been hitherto in- 
variably the champion, deprived the ministry of their former 
preponderance. Disgusted because he did not receive those 
honours and rewards which he deemed his due, Nottingham 
made overtures for a union with the Whigs, and a com- 
promise was effected. Each party agreed, by sucrificing 
something of their principles, to gratify the other, in order 
to turn their united strength against the ministry. . The 
Whigs promised to support a bill of occasional conformity, 
which they had hitherto uniformly resisted; and the inde- 
fatigable adversary of offensive war agreed to oppose the 
conclusion of peace, except on the principles of the Whigs, 
that Spain and the Indies should be wrested from the house 
of Bourbon, 
- To give effect to these united efforts, the opposition re- 
sorted to every measure which was calculated to prevent or 
retard a peace. ‘They even called in the aid of the States 
composing the grand alliance, to awaken the British court 
and people to a sense:of their honour and interests. 

In conformity with this plan, the Dutch, through the 
agency of their minister, Buys, made strong and repeated 
remonstrances to the queen. The new emperor followed 
their example, by employing both public and private exhorta- 
tion to retain her in the bands of the grand alliance, and 
was even preparing to send Prince Eugene into England, to 
give additional effect to his representations. 
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But the deepest impression was produced by the remon- 
Btrances of the elector of Hanover, whom the queen had 
vainly endeavoured to lure, by warm professions of regard, 
and even by offering him the command of the army in the 
Netherlands. Baron Bothmar, his minister, presented a 
memorial, which was drawn up with the approbation of 
Marlborough and the Whigs. It enforced the necessity of 
preserving a good understanding among the allies, and of 
mutually guaranteeing their respective interests, and con- 
eluded with detailing the pernicious consequences which 
would ensue from suffering a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon to retain Spain and the Indies. 

Among other strong expressions, the Hanoverian minister 
observed, “ The sentiments of his electoral highness on the 
peace, and on the preparatory negotiation, are, that the allies 
require not only positive declarations, but real securities, 
especially against an enemy whose methods of acting are 
well known. This was provided for in the former preli- 
minaries, by obliging France to yield previously certain 
cautionary towns. In the present articles, on the contrary, 
there is neither any real security, nor any clear and distinct 
declaration. All is couched in indefinite, general terms, 
which in reality express nothing, and upon which years 
might be consumed in negotiating. It is left to be con- 
sidered which is the surest way to put a speedy end to the 
war, — whether by previously exacting such conditions from 
France, that nothing may remain to be done in a general 
congress but to give them the form of a treaty, or to open 
that congress on terms which are captious and obscure, and 
which leave full scope for France to practise her usual in- 
trigues and chieanes.” 

Nor is the conclusion less emphatic and forcible. “There 
is ground to hope, that, by remaining firmly united, the allies 
may soon oblige France (with the blessing of God) to agree 
to reasonable conditions, her extreme indigence, and need of 
peace, being very certain, and confirmed from all parts. 
The Almighty has blessed the arms of the queen and of her 
allies with so many triumphs over their powerful enemy, to 
the end they may secure themselves by a safe and advan- 
tageous peace from all their apprehensions; and it cannot 
be his pleasure that an enemy so exhausted and vanquished 
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as the king of France has been on all occasions, should at 
jast accomplish his designs by this war, and conclude it by 
a peace, glorious to himself, ruinous to the victorious allies, 
and destructive to the liberties of all Europe, in acquiring 
the power of giving a monarch to Spain, of imposing an- 
other upon Great Britain, and of making the validity of the 
election to the crown of the empire depend on his appro- 
bation.” * 


Cuar. CVI. — Dismissat or THE Duke. — 1711, 1712. 


As the meeting of parliament drew near, the queen and 
ministry were considerably alarmed at the strength of oppo- 
sition, and the well-concerted efforts of the allies to obstruct 
the negotiations. After many ineffectual endeavours of the 
treasurer to gain several of the peers, the sovereign herself 
closeted some of the lords in opposition, particularly the Duke 
of Marlborough, Lord Somers, and Lord Cowper; but all her 
expostulations had no more effect than the conciliatory ad- 
vances of her ministers. In this alarming crisis it was pro- 
posed to extend the prorogation of parliament for a few days, 
in order to gain time for counteracting the effects of the 
threatened resistance; but this expedient, being considered as 
indicative of degrading apprehensions, was abandoned, and 
parliament assembled on the 6th of December, the appointed 
day of meeting. 

The ministry contemplated with firmness the storms of 
the approaching session. Confident in the support of their 
sovereign, and the favour of the public, they openly proclaimed 
their sentiments. 

In the speech from the throne, the queen observed, “I 
have called you together as soon as the public affairs would 
permit, and I'am glad to tell you, that notwithstanding the 
arts of those who delight in war, both place and time are ap 
pointed for opening the treaty of a general peace.” After 
this indirect reflection on the general and the Whigs, she did 
not hesitate to add, what was contrary to fact, ‘ The allies, 


* History of Europe, 1711, p. 398. 
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and especially the States-general, have, by their ready con- 
currence, expressed their entire confidence in me.” Having 
asked the customary supplies for carrying on the war with 
vigour, as the surest means of rendering the treaty effectual, 
she avowed that her chief concern was for securing the 
Protestant religion, and the succession to the crown, as limited 
by parliament to the house of Hanover. She then expressed 
her assurance, that no true Protestant or good subject would 
envy her the glory of ending a tedious and expensive war by 
& just and honourable peace. She anticipated the opposition 
which was expected from the Whigs, by recommending 
unanimity, adding, “that our enemies may not think us a 
people divided amongst ourselves, and, consequently, prevent 
our obtaining that good peace of which we have such reason- 
able hopes, and so near a view.” 

On descending from the throne and divesting herself of 
her royal robes, the queen returned incognita into the House, 
with the expectation that her presence would restrain the 
heats of debate; but the expedient proved ineffectual. 

The earl of Ferrars having made the usual motion for an 
address, Nottingham suddenly rose, and opened the attack 
against the ministry. He censured the preliminaries as in- 
sufficient and captious, urged the express engagements 
which Great Britain had contracted by the grand alliance, 
and concluded with moving a clause, declaring that no peace 
could be safe or honourable if Spain and the West Indies 
were to be allotted to any branch of the house of Bourbon. 

So direct a censure of their recent conduct, and so complete 
an obstacle to the pending negotiations, roused the ministerial 
party ; but they were overwhelmed by the united force of 
the Whigs and discontented Tories. In the course of the 
debate, Lord Anglesea did not refrain from uttering a covert 
censure on the conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, by ob- 
serving that the country might have enjoyed the blessing of 
peace soon after the battle of Ramilies, if it had not been 
deferred by some persons whose interest it was to prolong 
the war. 

This acrimonious reflection drew forth a manly reply from 
the general. Rising with dignity and warmth, and bowing 
to the place where the queen was sitting, he made that 
public and manly appeal which, at the present moment, when 
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the petty passions of the time have ceased to operate, cannot 
be read without mingled sensations of shame, sympathy, and 
indignation, 


**T appeal to the queen,” he said, “whether I did not constantly, 
while 1 was plenipotentiary, give her majesty and her council an account 
of all the propositions that were made, and whether I did not desire in- 
structions for my conduct on this subject. I can declare, with a good 
conscience, in the presence of her majesty, of this illustrious assembly, 
and of God himself, who is infinitely superior to all the powers of the 
earth, and before whom, by the ordinary course of nature, I shall soon 
appear, to render an account of my actions, that ] was very desirous of a 
safe, honourable, and lasting peace, and was always very far from pro- 
longing the war for my own private advantage; as several Jibels and 
discourses have most falsely insinuated. My great age, and my numerous 
fatigues in war, make me ardently wish for the power to enjoy a quiet 
repose, in order to think of eternity. As to other matters, I had not the 
least inducement, on any account, to desire the continuance of the war 
for my own particular interest; since my services have been so generously 
rewarded by her majesty and her parliament; but I think myself obliged 
to make such an acknowledgment to her majesty and my country, that T 
am always ready to serve them, whenever my duty may require, to obtain 
an honourable and a lasting peace. Yet I can by no means acquiesce in 
the measures that have been taken, to enter into a negotiation of peace 
with France, upon the foot of some pretended preliminaries, which are 
now circulated; since my opinion is the same as that of most of the 
allies, that to leave Spain and the West Indies to the house of Bourbon, 
will be the entire ruin of Europe, which I have, with all fidelity and 
humility, declared to her majesty, when I had the honour to wait on her 
after my arrival from Holland. I therefore support the motion for insert- 
ing the proposed clause in the address,” 


The pathos and solemnity with which he delivered this 
manly appeal produced a great sensation in the house; and 
it was warmly seconded by Cowper, Halifax, and Bishop 
Burnet, and only feebly opposed by the subordinate members 
of government. A motion for the previous question was lost 
by the single casting-vote of Nottingham, and the clause 
itself carried by a majority of 64 to 52. The address, thus 
altered, being presented, the queen drily answered, “I take 
your thanks kindly, but should be sorry that any one should 
think I would not do my utmost to recover Spain and the 
West Indies from the house of Bourbon.” 

To obviate the effect of this pointed and public censure, 
the ministerial party exerted themselves in the House oi 
Commons, where they possessed an overwhelming majority, 
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A similar clause was rejected with disdain, by a majority of 
232 voices against 106, and a loyal address witod, expressing 
their satisfaction at the declaration made by her majesty, re- 
lative to the negotiations for peace, and the highest confi- 
dence in her wisdom. A phrase was inserted in this address, 
conveying an oblique censure on the Duke of Marlborough, 
in words almost similar to those used by the earl of Anglesea 
in the upper house; namely, that “they would exert their 
utmost endeavours to disappoint, as well the arts and designs 
of those who, for private views, might delight in war, as the 
hopes the enemies might have vainly entertained of receiving 
any advantage from any division among them.” 

Notwithstanding this repulse in the Commons, the party 
in opposition, confident of their strength in the upper house, 
continued their hostilities against the ministers with redoubled 
energy. Conscious that they could not at once stem this 
torrent of opposition in the House of Lords, the ministers 
hoped to obtain time and means for disuniting this formidable 
phalanx. With this view they proposed to move for an ad- 
journment till the 14th of January; but their intentions 
could not be concealed from their opponents, who had sufficient 
influence to limit it to the second, 

This victory was accompanied by another proof of ascen- 
dency. On the day preceding the recess, Nottingham, with 
an evident intention of refuting the assertion in the speech, 
that all the allies placed entire confidence in the queen, 
moved an address. It prayed “that her majesty would be 
pleased to give instructions to her plenipotentiaries to con- 
sult with the ministers of the allies in Holland before the 
opening of the congress, that they might concert the neces- 
sary measures to preserve a strict union amongst them all, 
the better to obtain the great end proposed by her majesty 
for procuring to them all just and reasonable satisfaction, and 
for rendering the peace more secure and lasting, which could 
only be effected by a general guarantee of the terms of the 
peace to all the allies, and of the Protestant succession to 
these kingdoms, as settled by act of parliament.” 

The treasurer did not venture directly to oppose the prin- 
ciple of this motion, which he characterised as needless, be- 
cause such orders had been already issued ; and, if any doubt 
existed of the fact, the lords themselves, he said, might ap- 
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point a committee to examine the instructions of the plenipo- 
tentiaries. The house was satisfied with this answer, and 
the address was agreed to, with the introduction of a clause, 
“in case her majesty had not already given such ordera.” 
On the 21st the house adjourned to the 2d of January, and 
on the 27th the address was presented, to the surprise and 
mortification of the queen. 

From the return of Marlborough to the meeting of the 
peers after the recess an awful suspense had prevailed, and 
the minds of the two great parties were agitated with the 
conflicting passions of fear and hope. Preparatory to the 
intended attack on the ministry, a bill of occasional con- 
formity, which was the cement of their union, was brought 
into the house on the motion of Nottingham, with some 
modifications to satisfy his Whig allies. This bill naturally 
received the concurrence even of the Tories who were iden- 
tified with government, and, consequently, encountered little 
opposition ; though it was mortifying to the minister, who 
had always manifested a strong attachment to the dissenters, 
and was warmly urged by that body to oppose its enactment. 

The hopes of the opposition were strengthened by the 
dubious conduct and timid character of the queen. Her 
aversion to the Whigs, her dislike of the duchess of Marl- 
borough, and the opposition she had encountered in the dis- 
posal of civil and military offices, together with the revived 
attachment to her family, had induced her to dismiss the late 
ministers, and to appoint an administration nominally com- 
posed of Tories. But the difficulties which occurred in the 
negotiations abroad, the shame of deserting the principles of 
the grand alliance, and the checks she experienced, even 
from the ministera of her choice, in the nomination to the 
offices of her own household, excited frequent fits of discon- 
tent. This feeling was particularly called forth by the im- 
portunities of the ministry for the removal of the duke and 
duchess of Somerset, who had provoked their enmity; for 
the duke had recently acted the same part as on the trial of 
Sacheverell, by exerting all his influence against the ministry, 
and particularly in the recent discussion relative to the peace 
had even employed the queen’s name to obtain votes in sup- 

rt of the cluuse introduced by Nottingham. The ministers 
justly considered this defection as a mark of decided hostility ; 
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and not only solicited the queen for his removal, but even 
pressed for that of his duchess, who was zealously devoted to 
the Whigs, and had recently imparted to her majesty some 
papers and memorials which her servants had ventured to 
suppress. But the indiscreet zeal with which they urged 
their request offended a princess who was jealous of her 
authority, and who had been told by themselves that she had 
submitted to a degradation of her crown in yielding to the 
representations of her former servants. Indignant at restraint 
from those whom she considered as her liberators, she did 
not conceal her displeasure, and was heard to declare, that if 
she was to be kept in bondage she might as well have re- 
tained her former guardians asthe present. She also evinced 
this pertinacity at a moment when it appeared decisive, as 
indicating a change of her sentiments. At the close of the 
debate on the 15th of December, in the House of Lords, in 
which the duke of Somerset so essentially contributed to 
mortify the ministry, as she was preparing to retire, the 
duke of Shrewsbury asked her whom she would choose to 
lead her out, whether himself, as lord chamberlain, or Lord 
Lindsay, who was hereditary great chamberlain. She 
peevishly and emphatically replied, “ neither,” and gave her 
hand to the duke of Somerset. Such a mark of distinction, 
which could not escape public and general notice, caught the 
‘vigilant attention of those who anxiously watched the ap- 
pearances of the moment, and gave rise to innumerable con- 
jectures, all to the disadvantage of the ministry. Some 
‘supposed that she began to feel reviving regard for the Duke 
of Marlborough; some, that his representations, backed by 
those of the emperor, the elector, and the Dutch, had made 
an impression ; some, that she felt her present administration 
too weak to support their system, and was holding out a lure 
to the opposition. All these circumstances were not lost on 
the timid, self-interested, and wavering, and did not fail to 
raise the hopes of Marlborough and his friends, as much as 
they depressed those of the new ministry. 

The Whigs were highly elated with their success, and 
anticipated their immediate restoration to power. It was 
even apprehended by the Tories that a new ministry was in 
eontemplation, of which Lord Somers was to be the head, as 
lord treasurer, and in which Walpole, who is designated by 
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Swift as one of the ablest of the Whig speakers, was to be 
secretary of state. Lord Dartmouth was in despair; Mrs. 
Masham did not conceal her apprehensions, but allowed that 
the sentiments of the queen were changed; Secretary St. 
John declared that her majesty was false*; and even the 
treasurer himself, though he affected to appear cheerful, yet 
displayed such occasional symptoms of alarm and despo. 
dency, as induced Swift to say to him, in his usual style of 
sarcastic irony: “If there is no remedy, your lordship will 
lose your head, but I shall only be hung, and so carry my 
body entire to the grave.” t 

Such being the feelings of the favourite and the ministers, 
their timid or lukewarm adherents were naturally alarmed, 
and displayed symptoms of defection. The duke of Somerset, 
as we have already observed, had seceded from his new 
friends, and was exerting his great influence in decrying 
their measures. The duke of Buckingham appeared luke-- 
warm, and scarcely showed an inclination to defend that 
ministry with which he was identified. Finally, the duke of 
Shrewsbury gave way to his characteristic timidity, declined 
accepting the responsible post of plenipotentiary at the con- 
gress, and began to make advances for the renewal of his 
friendship with the Duke of Marlborough. The whole Tory 
party, disconcerted by this division of their chiefs, and the 
successful progress of the Whigs, were agitated with doubt 
and despondency. Even the queen herself seemed to feel 
the multiplied embarrassments into which she had been 
plunged by personal pique and party attachment. 

Nothing but a decisive and vigorous exertion of power 
conld have saved the ministry ; and the treasurer, sensible of 
the critical situation in which he was placed, did not hesitate tc - 
recur to the only expedient capable of ensuring his safety. 
He wrought on the jealousy and irritated feelings of the 
sovereign, and convinced her that nothing but a zealous 
support of her actual servants could rescue her from the 
bondage of the Whigs, now doubly offended by their dis- 
grace, or from the humiliation of re-admitting to her presence 
an imperious favourite, whom she had loaded with scorn, and 

* On the 9th St. John used this expression to Swift, but on the 12th 


we find him re-assured, and writing to Lord Strafford that all was secure. 
+ Swift's Journal to Stella, Dec. 8, 
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dismissed with contempt: he even desisted from requiring 
the removal of the duchess of Somerset, and permitted the 
duke to remain some time longer in office.* 

The ministers were convinced that the accession of Marl- 
borough to the coalition of the Whigs and Nottingham had 
principally occasioned their defeat in the House of Peers, 
and endangered their safety, As he had thua thrown away 
the scabbard he could not expect them to moderate their 
political hostility. Indeed, from the favourable state of their 
intercourse with France,:they no longer contemplated the 
necessity of his services in another campaign, and, at least, 
regarded with indifference, if they did not anticipate with 
satisfaction, the prospect of a schism in the grand alliance, 
which must be the consequence of his resignation. They 
therefore resolved to give full scope to their vengeance, and 
at the same time to wound, through him, the coalition of 
which he was the principal bulwark. This attack was 
earried into execution, by suffering the commissioners of 
accounts to bring forward their charges of frand and pecu- 
lation, which had been first made known by circulating the 
deposition of Sir Solomon Medina. 

No accusation is more popular, or obtains a more ready 
credence, than a charge founded on the mismanagement of 
public money. An accusation of this kind had already been 
levelled against Godolphin, relating to the thirty-five mil- 
lions unaccounted for, and had produced a temporary effect 
on the minds of the nation ; though it was not only after- 
wards disproved, but the deficit of his administration reduced, 
by the acknowledgment of the Commons themselves, to 
20,0001. A similar attack was now made against Marl- 
borough. His reply from the Hague was not deemed satis- 
factory by the commissioners, who continued to prosecute 
their inquiry, and, with the connivance of the ministry, to 


'* Swift’s Journal to Stella, from Dec. 1. to Dec. $0. 

t This sum was employed in secret service, for the promotion of the 
union. Proper vouchers were, however, produced for 8000! , and the dis- 
tribution of the remainder, which could not be safely divulged, was justi-: 
fied by a warrant from the queen. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. $52. and. 
Semerville’s Queen Anne, p. 468, chap. 10., where we find an able and 
eandid vindication of the integrity of the minister, as well as of the policy 
by which he was guided in the disposal of this money. 
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bring forward their charges in a more public and definite 
shape. 

On the 15th of December an order passed the Commons 
for the commissioners of public accounts to report their pro~ 
ceedings. Accordingly, on the 21st, Mr. Lockhart, in their 
behalf, presented their report, which was brought up and 
taken into consideration on the 17th of January, and another 
order was passed, requiring the production of the documenta 
on which their statement was founded. On the ensuing day, 
Shippen*, another of the commissioners, presented the deposi- 
tion of Sir Solomon Medina, the contractor for bread to the 
allied army, accompanied by other papers of the same kind. 
To give the charges more effect, by clothing them with an 
air of mystery, the depositions were ordered to be kept pri- 
vate, and copies to be delivered by the clerk to the members 
only. Immediately afterwards an adjournment of the Com- 
mons took place on the 14th of January. 

The leading feature in this memorable report was the 
deposition of Sir Solomon Medina, which consisted of seve- 
ral heads. He stated that, from 1707 to 1711, he had paid 
to the Duke of Marlborough, for Ais own use, on the different 
contracts for the army, the sum of 332,425 guilders; that 
he was obliged to supply yearly twelve or fourteen waggons 
gratis, for the use of the duke himself; that on each contract 
he had presented Cardonel, secretary to the duke, with a 
gratuity of 500 ducats; lastly, that he had paid Mr. Sweet, 
deputy paymaster at Amsterdam, the farther allowance of 1 per 
cent. on all the monies he received. He likewise deposed 
that Antonio Alvarez Machado, the preceding contractor, had 
advanced the like sums, in the same manner, from 1702 to 
1706. From these data the commissioners computed that 
the Duke of Marlborough had received and appropriated, in 
the space of ten years, the sum of 664,851 guilders and 4 
Stivers, making, in sterling money, 63,3192. 3s. 7d. They 
then introduced the letter which the duke had addressed ta 
them from the Hague, and concluded their report with some 
remarks and deductions which were flagrantly unjust, false, 
and erroneous. They denied that the suma, of which he had 
there acknowledged the receipt, were either legal or warrant~ 


* The reader will recollect that Shippen and Lockhart were known te 
be Jacobites. 
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able perquisites. They asserted that they could not find 
proofs that any English general, either in the Low Countries 
or elsewhere, had ever received such perquisites; but, even 
in that case, the precedent did not furnish a justification, 
because the public must necessarily suffer for every such 
deduction. They even proceeded to argue that the caution 
with which it was taken was of itself an indication that it 
was not justifiable, and declared that Mr, Cardonel, the 
duke’s secretary, and auditor of the bread account, had testi- 
fied on oath that he had never heard of this perquisite till 
the deposition of Medina was made public. They did not 
even refrain from the malicious insinuation that this was not 
the only illegal perquisite which the general had appro- 
priated. 

Adverting then particularly to the gratuity of 2} per cent 
from the foreign auxiliaries, they observed that the warrant 
for thie allowance had been concealed without due reason; 
that it could not be a free gift, because the general himself 
had stipulated for it, by order of the late king, in the subsi- 
diary treaties with the foreign powers. For these and other 
causes, too long to detail, they denounced the Duke of Marl- 
borough as having illegally appropriated to his own use 
the sum of 282,3661, computing the deduction of 23 per cent. 
on the 1],294,6592. paid to all the foreign troops in the Bri- 
tish service, or 177,6952.,, computing the same per centage on 
the 7,107,8732. paid to the foreign auxiliaries, exclusive of 
those employed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy.* This sum 
they declared to be public money, for which, as receiver, he 
was accountable. ¢ 

To repel the accusations contained in this report, the letter 
written by the duke from the Hague was published in the 
daily Courant of the 27th of December; and as that reply 
seemed to make considerable impression, the report itself was 
printed on the 29th, in the same paper, by order of the 
ministers, ' 

The publication of this document was the immediate pre- 


* Some of the enemies of the duke even joined these two sums toge- 
ther, to make a total of 460,366/., and the error is repeated by Torcy, 
vol. iii. p, 254, 

+ Journals and Debates of the Commons; Lockhart’s Papers, vol. i 
351—362. 
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lude to his dismission. On the same or the following day he 
appeared at court, but was treated with marked symptoms of 
coldness and contempt.* Without waiting for farther in- 
vestigation of a charge, which was afterwards proved, in the 
most material parts, to be false, the ministry profited by the 
impression which they conceived the report had made on the 
public mind. By their representations the queen was induced 
to appear at the cabinet council, on the 31st of December, 
and order this entry to be made in the books : — 

“ Being informed that an information against the Duke of 
Marlborough was laid before the House of Commons, by the 
commissioners of the public accounts, her majesty thought 
fit to dismiss him from all his employments, that the matter 
might undergo an impartial investigation.” 

The ensuing day her majesty communicated this resolution 
to the Duke of Marlborough, in a note written in her own 
hand, which is not extant, because, in a transport of indigna- 
tion, he threw it into the fire.t We, however, learn the 
substance from his manly and feeling answer : — 

“Madam, I am very sensible of the honour your Majesty 
does me, in dismissing me from your service, by a letter of 
your own hand, though I find by it that my enemies have 
been able to prevail with your Majesty to do it in the manner 
that is most injurious to me, And if their malice and inve- 
teracy against me had not been more powerful with them 
than the consideration of your Majesty’s honour and justice, 
they would not have influenced you to impute the occasion 
of my dismission to a false and malicious insinuation, con- 
trived by themselves, and made public, when there was no 
opportunity for me to give in my answer, which they must 
needs be conscious would fully detect the falsehood and 
malice of their aspersions, and not leave them that handle for 
bringing your Majesty to such extremities against me. 

“But I am much more concerned at an expression in your 
Majesty’s letter, which seems to complain of the treatment 
you had met with. I know not how to understand that 
word, nor what construction to make of it. I know I have 
always endeavoured to serve your Majesty faithfully and 

* * The Duke of Marlborough appeared at court, and no ona an to 


him.”—Swift's Journal to Stella. 
+ MS, Narrative of the Duchess, — 
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', gealously through a great many undeserved mortifications. 


But if your Majesty does intend, by that expression, to find 
fault with my not coming to the cabinet. council, I am very 
free to acknowledge that my duty to your Majesty and country 
would not give me leave to join in the counsel of a man who, 
in my opinion, puts your Majesty upon all manner of extre- 
mities. And it is not my opinion only, but the opinion of 
all mankind, that the friendship of France must needs be 
destructive to your Majesty, there being in that court a root 
of enmity irreconcileable to your Majesty’s government and 
the religion of these kingdoms. I wish your Majesty may 
never find the want of so faithful a servant as I have always 
endeavoured to approve myself to you. I am, with the 
greatest duty and submission,” &c.* 

The fallacy of the attempts which have often been made 
to inculpate the Duke of Marlborough in a criminal design 
to restore the Stuart race, from a few garbled letters and 
vague conversations, exaggerated by Jacobite spies and 
Jacobite writers, was fully proved by the. exultation with 
which the exiled family contemplated his fall, and the hopes 
they conceived of a speedy restoration, His fidelity and zeal 
in the service of his country was no less strikingly evinced 
by the joy with which the French beheld his disgrace. 
Though confident in the devotion of the British ministry, 
Louis XIV. felt himself insecure, while the sword was in the 
hands of a general who had made the crown totter on his 
head ; but, on hearing the intelligence of his fate, he trium- 
phantly exclaimed — “The dismission of Marlborough will 
do all we can desire! ”+ 

It was impossible to support so violent, harsh, and unjusti- 
fiable a measure as the disgrace of a great and successful 
commander on a vague and unfounded charge; while his 
cause was espoused by a majority of the lords; and so large 
a portion of the people were indignant at the dishonourable 
conditions on which the ministry were endeavouring to pur- 
chase a peace, after a war of unparalleled success. Another 
exertion of power was therefore necessary to obviate the 
consequences of the proceeding; and, for this purpose, the 
ministers did not hesitate to stretch the prerogative to its 
utmost limit. On the day following the disgrace of the 

* Conduct, p. $11. } Somerville's Queen Anne, p. 497. 
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general, patents were issued for calling twelve new peers to 
the upper house. 

On the 2nd of January, when the lords resumed their deli- 
berations, the new peers were introduced, without opposition ; 
but, to use the words of a contemporary historian, amidst 
the groans of the house. The Tories, indeed, exulted ; but 
the sober Whigs cast their eyes to the ground, as if they had 
been invited to the funeral of the peerage.* 

With this reinforcement the ministry obtained a majority 
sufficient for the prosecution of their plans; “and from this 

iod,” to continue the expressions of the same writer, 
“when the rights of the peers were violated, all things suc- 
ceeded in parliament as her majesty, or, rather, the French 
monarch, pleased.” In consequence of this ascendency, the 
lords were induced to acquiesce in the brief and sullen reply 
of the queen to their late address, “ that her majesty thought 
her speech to both houses would have given satisfaction to 
every body, and that she had given instructions to her pleni- 
potentiaries to act according to the desire of that address.” 

After the ceremony attending the introduction of the new 
peers, a message was delivered from the queen, desiring the 
house to adjourn to the 14th, the day appointed for the meet- 
ing of the Commons. So unusual a measure as a message of 
adjournment to one house only created a warm debate; and 
the resolution was carried by a majority of no more than 
thirteen, including the votes of the new members.¢ On this 
occasion historians have recorded a keen sarcasm, uttered by 
the Marquis of Wharton, who, when the question was put to 
the new peers, treated them as a petty jury, and asked whe- 
ther they purposed to vote individually, or to convey their 
decision by their foreman. 


* Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 399. 

t One of the proxies against the adjournment was omitted by mistake, 
and, consequently, the question was carried solely by the aid of the new 
autiliaries to the ministry. 
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Ow the 24th of January the report of the commissioners: 
against the Duke of Marlborough was taken into considera- 
tion by the Commons, and a violent debate ensued, The 
charges were supported with great ability, and equal sophis- 
try, by the Jacobites and high Tories; among whom we dis- 
tinguish the names of St. John, Sir William Windham, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. Edward Harley. The duke was 
defended by the best speakers among the Whigs and mode- 
rate Tories, Sir Peter King, Sir Richard Onslow, Mr. 
Brydges, Mr. William Pulteney, and Sir Charles Hedges, 
who had countersigned the queen’s warrant, as secretary of 
state. The arguments were principally drawn, on one side, 
from the report itself, and, on the other, from the letter 
written by the duke at the Hague, as well as from his private 
communications. 

Nor was other satisfactory evidence wanting. Sir John 
Germaine, who had served as aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Waldeck, in 1689, declared that the present received from 
the contractors of bread was a customary perquisite of the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in the Netherlands, 
and that the privilege was equally extended to the general 
of the Dutch army. With regard to the 23 per cent., it was 
proved to have been a voluntary gift, by the signatures of 
the foreign princes who had furnished auxiliary troops, and 
their consent was confirmed by warrants from the queen. It 
was likewise shown that the commissioners had swelled the 
sum to the utmost, and that they had invidiously brought 
forward the aggregate of 260,000/. to make the greater im- 
pression, though the yearly receipt from all the items did not 
exceed 30,0001. ; while King William had expended annually 
50,0002, and often more, for the same purpose, and, to judge 
from effects, had been less faithfully served. In fact, the 
ministers had frequently declared that the accounts from the 
Duke of Marlborough were the principal sources of informa- 
tion on which they depended. 

These plain facts were opposed, not by negative proofs, 
but by mere assertions, and by declamations on the abstract 
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principle of right and public welfare; though no evidence 
‘was adduced, that the service had suffered the ‘detriment, 
which was contended to have been the consequence of the 
contracts and deductions, Those who are acquainted with 
the nature and spirit of party will not be surprised to find 
that, even after this complete exculpation, the Commons, by 
& majority of 270 against 165, should have resolved: “That - 
the taking several sums of money, annually, by the Duke of 
Marlborough from the contractors for furnishing the bread 
and bread waggons, in the Low Countries, was unwarrant- 
able and illegal.” 

An attempt was here made by the duke’s friends to sus- 
pend farther proceedings. But their motion of adjournment 
was negatived by a considerable majority; and a second 
resolution was passed, declaring, “ that the deduction of 24 
per cent., from the pay of the foreign troops in her majesty’s 
service, is public money, and ought to be accounted for.” 
These resolutions were communicated, in an address to the 
queen, who replied, “‘I have a great regard for whatever is 
presented to me by my Commons, and will do my part to 
redress whatever you complain of.” 

These violent prosecutors, and zealous stewards of the 
public, seem, however, rather to have regarded effect, than 
the regular course of justice; for they coutented themselves 
with this resolution, which obtained an order from the queen 
for the attorney-general to prosecute the duke; although 
they did not proceed to an impeachment, or desire the con- 
currence of the Lords. And if we may credit the assertions 
of a contemporary historian, their forbearance did not origi- 
nate in any compunctious feeling, but from a resolution to 
continue the very perquisites, which they had so severely 
reprobated, to their creature, the new commander-in-chief.* 

To give additional effect to this prosecution, they next 
descended to the secretary and agent of the duke; and. after 
a long debate, declared the petty gratuity of 500 ducats, 
given by the contractor for bread to Mr. Cardonel, unwar- 
rantable and illegal, and expelled him from the house. They 
at the same time decreed the prosecution of Mr. Sweet, for 
the annual deduction of one per cent., though it was proved 
to be a customary fee to the paymaster of the forces. 

* Cunningham, vol. ii, book 14. 
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' In consequence. of the malignity and violence with which 
‘the charges had been advanced in the report of the commis- 
sioners, and the invidious and shameful suppression of the 

_ proofs in his defence, Marlborough was urged to appear in 
the House of Commons, ike Lord Somers, and enter into a 
full refutation ‘of the calumnies contained in the report. * 
But he disdained to submit to a measure which he consi- 
dered as an act of degradation, and as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the crimes of which he was accused. He, however, 
consented to allow a vindication of himself to be drawn up 
in a regular form, and publicly circulated. This able com- 
position will spare us the labour of refuting the charges of 
the commissioners, and the arguments with which they were 
supported ; and; therefore, we refer the reader to the docu- 
ment itself, whick is printed in all our historical publications. 

We shall merely observe, that it proved both the partiality 
and the negligence with which the report had been drawn. 
First, it contradicted the false assertion, that Cardonel had 
attested on oath, his ignorance that the duke had received 
any perquisite from Medina; secondly, it exposed the shame- 
ful equivocation of the commissioners, in stating, that no 
English general in’ the Low Countries, before the Duke of 
Marlborough, had received the perquisite ; for he was the 
first English general who had commanded in the Low 
Countries. 

This vindication made a deep impression on the public, 
and even on many of those members who had voted against 
him. Indeed, his’ prosecutors meanly shrunk from the con- 
troversy; for, instead of declaring it a libel, which was a 
measure due to their own dignity, if it was talse, they suf- 
fered it to remain unanswered. 

They afterwards adopted one of those inconsistent mea- 
sures, into which persons who are not perfectly satisfied 
with the soundness and regularity of their proceedings, 
generally fall. In granting the vote of supply, they added 
the resolution, that the two and a half per cent., which ought 
to be deducted, or had been deducted from the pay of the 
foreign troops, should be applied to the public service; a 


* A speech on the occasion, drawn up in the hand-writing of Lord 
Godolphin, is preserved in the Marlborough Papers. 
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resolution tetally unnecessary, if the transaction was unpre- 
cedented, unwarrantable, or illegal. 

But they felt a still greater degree of embarrassment, 
when several of the foreign princes spontaneously treated 
the resolution of the House of Commons as an infringement 
of their sovereign rights, and represented, by their ministers, 
that they offered this contribution, as their own free gift, to 
the duke of Ormond, the new commander-in-chief. It was 
accepted on his part, without any scruple of conscience, and 
not marked by any disapprobation from parliament. 

Marlborough had continued so firm in his opposition to 
the peace, that the new ministers exerted their ingenuity 
to carry their prosecution against him to the utmost ex- 
tremity. They made the minutest inquiry into the disposal 
of commissions, with the hope of fixing an additional stigma 
on his character But though abuses had existed in this 
branch of the service during the reign of William, and had 
even been considered as a justifiable perquisite, all the vigi- 
lance of enmity and party spleen could not discover a single 
instance on which to found an accusation. This failure 
seems to have excited no small degree of surprise and disap~ 
pointment, and tended to weaken the charge of peculation, 
in which the ministry had laboured to involve him. 

In the midst of the ferment created by this prosecution, 
Prince Eugene arrived in England, charged with proposals 
from the emperor, which were calculated to disconcert the 
schemes of the ministry, and to turn the tide of public 
opinion. 

We have already seen, that in 1710 both Marlborough 
and Godolphin had flattered themselves with the hope of 
drawing great advantage from the personal interposition of 
Eugene; and had he visited England at that period his 
presence might doubtless have especially contributed to 
remove their embarrassments, and suspend the overtures to 
France. Being, however, then detained at Vienna, by the 

ressure of military and political business, the design of his 
journey was resumed at the present crisis, with the expecta- 
tion that his mediation might yet produce the same effect; 
and that propositions from the emperor, to continue the war, 
when urged by the weight of his solicitations, might perhaps 
interrupt the negotiations for peace, and turn the balance in 
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favour of the Whigs. Both parties, therefore, contemplated 
the prospect of his arrival with equal anxiety, though with 
opposite sentiments of fear and hope. To prevent or retard 
it, the ministers exerted every effort in their power. Find- 
ing, however, all their attempts ineffectual, they sullenly 
acquiesced; but intimated to him, that measures would be 
taken to frustrate any intrigue with the opposition, and that 
the less attention he paid to the Duke of Marlborough, the 
more satisfactory would his conduct be deemed by the 
queen.* 

On the Sth of January, the prince landed at Gravesend, 
and the first intelligence which met his ear was, the dismis- 
sion of the Duke of Marlborough, and the creation of twelve 
peers, which restored the ascendency of the ministerial party 
in the House of Lords. Drummond, the dependant of 
St. John, who was sent to receive him, presumed to give the 
same caution, as had before been intimated, respecting his 
conduct to his former associate in glory; but he repelled the 
insinuation with proper dignity: “It is a mistake,” he ob- 
served, “‘ to suppose that I came to England with an inten- 
tion to give the least disturbance to the ministry; but it is 
wholly inconsistent with my honour and temper, to be want- 
ing in respect to a friend, in his adverse fortune, for whom 
I always professed so much regard in the time of his prospe- 
rity.” On reaching London he took up his abode in Leicester 
House, which was prepared for his reception. He was wel- 
comed in the customary forms, by the ministers of all 
‘denominations, and received a visit from the Duke of Marl- 
borough, whom he treated with peculiar marks of friendship 
and regard. From the court, he experienced every external 
mark of respect; but without the slightest token of confidence 
and esteem. 

Eugene was admitted to an audience of the queen on the 
ensuing evening, at which only the treasurer and secretary 
St. John were present. With a short and appropriate com- 
pliment, he delivered a letter from the emperor, requesting 
her majesty to peruse it, as explaining the object of his 
mission. After slightly glancing over the paper, she said ; 
“¢ T am sorry that the state of my health does not permit me 
to speak with your highness as often as I wish ; but,” (point- 

* bolmgbroke’s Correspondence, passim. 
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ing to the ministers,) she added, “I have ordered these two 
gentlemen to receive your proposals, whenever you think . 
proper.” At a future audience, she honoured him with the 
Brett of a sword, richly set with diamonds, to the value ot 
45001. 

All ranks vied in their attentions to so distinguished 5 
guest, and he was welcomed by a series of splendid enter- 
tainments from persons of every party. 

There is no proof that the prince descended to any cabal 
inconsistent with the dignity of his character; on the con- 
trary, he laboured to gain the leading men of all denomina- 
tions, and to animate the court and country to a vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities. He visited both parties with equal 
attention, and treated those the most opposed to him, in 
principle and views, with the same outward regard and con- 
sideration, as the partisans of the war. But he gave his 
confidence to the Whigs, and did not hesitate to assiat at 
their meetings. In his conduct to the Duke of Marlborough, 
he consulted only the sentiments of that friendship by which 
they had been so long united; and, by his behaviour, 
endeavoured to show that the respect he entertained for his 
talents and services was increased, instead of being dimi- 
nished, by disgrace. He treated the libels, which were pub-. 
lished against himself, with dignified contempt, but did not 
conceal his indignation at the defamation which was hourly 
heaped on his former colleague, and omitted no opportunity 
to do justice to his merits. At a dinner with the lord 
treasurer, his host observed, “I consider this day as the 
happiest of my life, since I have the honour to see in my 
house the greatest captain of the age.” The prince, alluding 
to the dismission of his friend, replied, “If it be so, I owe 
it to your lordship.” Bishop Burnet also, having explained 
to him a passage in one of the libellous pamphlets of the day, 
stating that the Duke of Marlborough was perhaps once for- 
tunate, he rejoined, “It is the greatest commendation which 
can be given; for he was always successful, and this must 
imply, that if in one single instance he was fortunate, all: his 
other successes were owing to his conduct.”* 

The prince made many attempts to open a negotiation on 
the subject of his mission, though without effect. Aware of 

* Burnet’s History of his Own Time, vol. vi. p. 116. 8vo. edition. 
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the prejudices which the ministers fostered against the house 
of Austria, and the confident assertions of their numerous 
pamphleteers, that the emperor had never supplied his con- 
tingents in men or money, but had thrown the whole burthen 
of the war on England, he presented a spirited memorial in 
vindication of his sovereign. In this paper, he declared that 
the emperor would double his contingents, if necessary ; 
would maintain 103,920 men in the ficld; would augment 
his forces in Spain to the number of 30,000, and supply one 
million of crowns towards the expenses of the war in that 
country. Receiving, however, an equivocal answer from the 
secretary, he presented a second memorial, on the 18th of 
February, which soon afterwards appeared in the public 
papers, and was followed by others, addressed to the ministry, 
requesting a categorical answer. 

Finding that delays and equivocations were fruitless, the 
ministry adopted a different method to evade his appeals. 
On the 26th of February, the secretary imparted the propo- 
sals of the emperor, in a message from the queen to the 
House of Commens, and Eugene had the mortification of 
hearing that the communication was received without the 
slightest notice. * 

The presence of the prince of Savoy, and his strong and 
urgent representations, together with his intimate connection 
with Marlborough and the Whigs, greatly embarrassed the 
ministry. Knowing that the articles of the peace, on thie 
conclusion of which their existence depended, would, when 
published, excite a general ferment, they resorted to the 
most degrading expedients to work on the feelings of the 
queen and the fears of the public. 

For this purpose, they employed the communications of a 
miscreant Jesuit spy, named Plunket, who had officiously 
furnished them with tales of pretended plots, in which 
Eugene, Marlborough, Bothmar, and the principal Whigs, 
were to act the part of traitors and assassins, to set fire to 
the capital, to seize the person of the queen, to murder 
Oxford and his chief associates, and to place the elector of 
Hanover on the throne. At the same time, the drunken 
frolics of some persons of rank, who mixed with the rabble, 

® Chandler's Commons’ Debates, vol. iv. p. 461.—History of Europe 
for 1712, p. 104— 108, 
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and, under the name of Mohocks, scoured the streets at 
night, and occasionally mangled unprotected passengers, 
were brought forward as the first overt acts of treason, and 
identified with the pretended conspiracy of Eugene and 
Marlborough, 

Oxford and St. John were too prudent to make these 
ridiculous tales a matter of state deliberation; but the offi- 
cious Jesuit, who was disappointed by their neglect, found 
more credulous auditors in the duke of Buckingham, presi- 
dent of the council, and lord keeper Harcourt. To them he 
forwarded the same accounts which he had delivered to the 
treasurer, enriched doubtless with additional details. These 
noblemen, duped by his confident assertions, and plausible 
reports, submitted the intelligence to the cabinet council. 
But Oxford, however willing to affix a stigma on his political 
opponents, was conscious that such an idle and exaggerated 
tale, supported by so slender a foundation, would, if made 
public, produce a contrary effect, and involve the ministry 
in the charge of credulity and defamation. He, therefore, 
dissuaded his credulous and terrified colleagues from impart- 
ing it to the parliament, or making it public; but he could 
not prevent the examination of Plunket before the cabinet 
council. Here the Jesuit repeated the same story, with such 
observations as were likely to give it additional weight, and 
received the promise of a provision, and an order to reduce 
his intelligence to writing.* At his own suggestion he was 
sent to Holland, to gain additional information from Count 
Gallas, into whose confidence he pretended to have insinuated 
himself, and to bring the person from whom he affected to 
have received the original intelligence. Before his departure, 
he furnished an abstract of his communications; but on his 
arrival in Holland, he evaded his pledge to produce his pre- 
tended colleague, under the plea that he would not repair to 
England, without the promise of a maintenance. According 
to his own confession, he busied himself with forming plans 
for promoting the interest of the pretender, and was ad- 
mitted, not only into the confidence of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, D’Uxelles and Polignac, and of the marquis of 
Torcy, but even of the leading members in the Dutch 

* The communications of Plunket are printed in their original shape 
tn Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 146. note. 
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republic; and was intrusted with the secret correspondence 
of the Whigs and the court of Hanover. After a short 
period, however, he seems to have been abandoned by all, 
and finally neglected by Oxford, who, as he complains, 
ceased to listen to his communications. 

We have paid more attention to this supposed conspiracy, 
a story at once infamous and ridiculous, because it had been 
made the basis of an accusation of the most horrid kind, 
against Eugene, Marlborough, Bothmar, and the leaders of 
the Whigs, and gravely detailed by some of our subsequent 
historians. Fortunately, however, we can trace the origin 
and progress of this base fabrication, which was unknown to 
the writers of the time. It was first disclosed in the Me- 
moirs of Torcy, printed in 1756; but, in justice to the 
French secretary, we must observe, that it is described as a 
mere rumour, and coupled with marks of disbelief.* The 
tale was treated as it deserved in the Continuation of Rapin, 
published by Dr. Birch, in 1756, but it was again offered 
to the notice of the public in 1758, in Swift’s posthumous 
History of the Four last Years of Queen Anne, a work of 
which it is needless to give any other character, than that 
his friend Bolingbroke prevented its publication, calling it a 
mere party pamphlet. Here the hearsay of Torcy assumes 
e regular and formidable shape, and the malignity of Swift 
is shown in the description. He insinuates that the Duke of 
Marlborough had fixed his arrival in London on the 17th of 
November, the day of the intended exhibition, which he 
states to have been contrived, for the purpose of raising a 
commotion, by his friends and admirers. He adverts to the 
pretended report of the queen’s illness or death, and gravely 


* Ona fait honneur au Prince Eugene d'avoir rejetté un projet si 
odieux ; mais la proposition plus hardie qu’on iui attribue, étoit encore 
plus 4 detester. Elle consistoit, si fom en croyoit des gena peut étre mal 
informés, a mettre le feu en differens quartiers de la ville de Londres, &c. 
Marlborough, a Ja tate d'un nombre de gens armés, devoit survenir dans 
le moment que l'incendie causeroit le plus de desordre, et se saisir de la 
Tour, enfin de Ja personne de la reine, qu’on auroit obligée alors de 
cesser le parlement, d’en convoquer un nouveau, pour examiner libre- 
ment les correspondences et negotiations avec la France, et punir 4 la 
derniére rigueur ceux qui les auroient entretenues, — Mem. de Tovei. 
t- iii. pp. 268, 269. 

T Vol. xvii. p. 468, note, 8vo. 
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adds, “tf it were true, no man could tell what might have 
been the event.” With this he couples the account of the 
supposititious conspiracy. He describes Eugene as one who 
had a natural tincture of Italian cruelty in his disposition, 
and in whom the occupation of arms had extinguished all 
pity and remorse. He mentions his meetings with Marl- 
borough and the Whigs, and then gives the account of the 
treasons and assassinations which they projected, after the 
preparatory excesses and cruelties of the Mohocks. This, 
he tells us, is not founded on slight grounds, or doubiful 
surmises, but is derived from the information of more than 
one person, who was present, and confirmed, past all contra- 
diction, by several intercepted letters. To complete the 
atrocious picture, he adds, “the rage of the defeated party 
was so far inflamed as to make them capable of some coun- 
sels, yet more violent and desperate than this.” * 

We shall merely apply to this malignant writer an ex- 
pression corresponding with that which he has himself ap- 
plied to Prince Eugene ; namely, that he was one in whom 
the feelings of party had extinguished all regard for can- 
dour, and all respect to truth, 

Next, the public was regaled with the full and complete 
detail of this fabricated plot, by Macpherson, who, in 1775, 
published the narrative of the spy himself, under the title of 
Rogers's or Plunket’s Dream, and in 1776, interwove it in 
hig history, with as much credulity and malice as Swift 
himeelf.t 

We cannot quit this unpleasant subject without a few 
more remarks, The whole foundation of this atrocious ca- 
lumny is derived from so polluted a source, as the obscure 
Jesuit and Jacobite spy, who afterwards followed the trade 
of an informer and propagator of falsehood, in the reign of 
George I. To his information Torcy was indebted, as is 
clear by the words he employs ; and from the same despi- 
cable authority Swift obtained his statements, notwith- 
standing “his additional notices drawn from subsequent 
testimonies and intercepted letters ;” for he adopts the very 
words of Plunket’s abstract, which he probably derived from 
Secretary St. John. 

With regard to the correspondence and documents of 

* Swift’s Four last Years of Queen Anne, p. 59. 

+t Macpherson’s Papers, vol. ii. p. 451. — History, vol. ii. p, 531. 
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Plunket, published by Macpherson, they furnish sufficient 
evidence to form a proper estimate of his character and 
views, and enable us to judge how unworthy his reports are 
of the slightest credit. It is, however, lamentable that the 
reputation of great men should thus lie at the mercy of ob- 
scure and mercenary spies, who make a trade of falsehood 
and mischief ; and it is the duty of an historian to hold up 
the authors and propagators of such reports to the contempt 
and infamy they deserve. This motive, alone, could have 
induced us to devote a page to the refutation of calumnies so 
contemptible. 

The accounts, however incredible and infamous, produced 
all the effect which the treasurer desired, by increasing the 
panic of the queen, aggravating her displeasure against the 
Duke of Marlborough, and exciting her anxiety for the de- 
parture of Eugene, and the conclusion of peace. 

Eugene, in the mean time, felt the ill effects of the preju- 
dice which had been raised against him; and finding all his 
proposals treated with neglect by the queen and ministers, 
retired with disgust from a country distracted with party 
feuds, neglectful of its best interests, and hastening to ac- 
complish its own dishonour. He embarked at Greenwich 
on the 17th March, and returned to Holland, to deplore the 
farther result of the disgraceful policy which he had wit- 
nessed in England. 

Having thus contemptuously treated the emperor, as head 
of the grand alliance, and rejected the proposals of Eugene, 
the ministers loaded with no less indignity the Dutch, with 
whom England had been long identified in bands of interest 
and amity. 

The reader will have perceived from the correspondence 
of Marlborough during the whole course of the war, his ex- 
treme anxiety to retain in strict union the members of the 
grand alliance. Knowing well the embarrassed situation of 
the Austrian finances, the struggle of contending factions in 
Holland, the spirit of commercial jealousy, which existed 
between England and the republic, and the constant bicker- 
ings between the courts of Vienna and Turin, he laboured 
to restrain the murmurs of the English cabinet, and to ex- 
cuse the deficiency of the supplies and contingents, which 
the allies had promised to furnish. He overlooked also the 

us 
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endless disappointments to which he was himself exposed. 
In hig zeal to attain the great end of the confederacy, the 
reduction of French preponderance, he incessantly endea- 
voured to conciliate those jarring interests and interminable 
jealousies which are inseparable from an extensive coalition 
of different powers, embarked in a common cause. The 
effect of this policy was, the progressive decline of France, 
and the gradual ascendency of the allies; and if his views 
had not been counteracted by the change of ministry, and 
the court of France had not been encouraged to persevere, 
by the divisions in England, the consequence must inevit- 
ably have been, the attainment of an honourable and secure 
peace, on the terms dictated by the allies. It was, indeed, 
the conviction of Marlborough, that the humiliation of 
France had been delayed by the domestic feuds in England, 
and his opinion is corroborated by the avowal of Torcy and 
the French writers, that France was saved by our disgraceful 
party contests. 

The views and policy of the new ministers were totally 
different. Sensible that they could not support themselves 
without the assistance of the French cabinet, and the co- 
operation of the court of St.Germain, they determined to 
sacrifice every object for the attainment of a speedy peace. 
Hence they were anxious to divide the members of the 
grand alliance, and to break that connection which subsisted 
between Holland, England, and Austria. With this view, 
they eagerly profited by those defections in furnishing their 
quota, of which the Dutch and Austrians had exhibited fre- 
quent instances. They laboured also to excite that com- 
mercial jealousy, which they knew was fostered in England, 
against the trade and resources of the republic. Their 
dependent writers were encouraged to make these subjects 
the theme of invective, and the able, though sophistical pen 
of Swift was employed with effect in deluding the public 
mind.* 

When these misrepresentations had made the expected 
impression, the ministry themselves came forward to give it 
the sanction of public authority. Indeed, we trace in the 
earliest correspondence of St.John the germ of those com- 


* The most celebrated of his productions on this head were, the 
“ Conduct of the Allies,” and the “ Account of the Barrier Treaty.” 
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plaints, which were afterwards expanded into a solemn and 
national charge. 

In the commencement of February the attack was for- 
mally begun in the House of Commons, by censuring the 
conduct of the Dutch, in failing to supply their stipulated 
quotas of troops and money, and by greatly exaggerating 
the real deficiency. The barrier treaty was also stiginatised 
as an infamous compact, and as a total dereliction of the 
British interest for the sake of Holland. These complaints 
were embodied in a series of resolutions, which were pre- 
sented to the sovereign, and terminated with the declaration, 
“That Lord Townshend was unauthorised to conclude several 
of the articles of the barrier treaty, and that ali who advised 
its ratification were enemies to the queen and kingdom.” 

So severe an invective drew from the States a spirited, 
but respectful letter to the queen, which was followed by a 
long memorial, in refutation of the charges, and in vindica- 
of the barrier treaty. The English Commons did not, how- 
ever, choose to meet the refutation; but maintained their re- 
solutions, by voting the memorial itself a false, scandalous, 
and malicious libel; and ordering those by whom it was 
printed and published in England to be taken into custody 
for a breach of privilege. Such a solemn decision of the 
legislature increased the impression which had been already 
made on the public mind; and the house of Austria and the 
Dutch became the objects of that odium which had hitherto 
been solely directed against the common enemy. 


Cuar. CVIII. — ConrERENCES oF UTRECHT. —1712. 


DurinG these transactions the conferences for the negoti- 
ations of peace were opened at Utrecht; and the result was 
such as was naturally to be anticipated from the conduct of 
England. The grand principle of the alliance had already 
been abandoned, by the separate preliminaries clandestinely 
signed with Mesnager, on the 23d of October ; and the pro- 
ceedings of the British cabinet reduced all the allies to the 
u4 
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necessity of presenting their claims individually, instead of 
embodying in one series of articles the united interests of the 
whole confederucy. Besides, the example of ill faith which 
they had recently manifested, had sown the germs of jea- 
lousy, suspicion, and discord; for each member of the alli- 
ance, instead of promoting the common interest, was anxious 
to attain its own particular object, at the expense of the 
rest. 

While the British plenipotentiaries were embarrassed by 
the contradictory or equivocal orders of their own govern- 
ment *, the members of the confederacy presented extrava- 
gant and inadmissible demands, with a view to obstruct the 
progress of the negotiation. Louis was thus enabled to play 
on the hopes and fears of all, and encouraged even to rise 
in his pretensions ; for, on the 11th of February, the French 
plenipotentiaries delivered a new series of proposals. 

Spain and the Indies were to remain in the possession of 
Philip; of the exterior provinces, the Netherlands were to 


* Asa specimen of these equivocal orders, we shall here insert an 
article in the instructions to the British plenipotentiary : — 

‘TF it shall be thought proper to begin by the disposition of the 
Spanish monarchy, you are to insist that the security and the reasonable 
satisfaction which the allies expect, and which his most Christian 
majesty las promised, cannot be obtained, if Spain and the West Indies 
be allotted to any branch of the house of Bourbon, And in case the 
enemy should object, as the imperial ministers have done, that the 
second article of the seven, signed by the Sieur Mesnager, implies that 
the duke of Anjou shall continue on the throne of Spain, you are to 
insist that those articles, as far as they extend, are, indeed, binding to 
France; but that they lay neither us, nor our allies, under any positive 
obligation. That they were received only as inducements for opening 
of the conferences, and that an agreement to take measures for prevent- 
ing the crowns of France and Spain from being ever united upon one 
head, cannot be construed, by any means, to imply that the latter should 
remain to the present possessor; since, by the sixth article of the pre- 
liminaries made in 1709, this very point was insisted upon, although, ir 
the same preliminaries, it was agreed that the duke of Anjou should 
abandon the throne in Spain. In treating, therefore, upon this head, 
you are to consider, and settle, in conjunction with our allies, the most 
effectual measures for preventing the crowns of France and Spain from 
being eser united on one head ; and the conditions, which shall be agreed 
as necessary to this effect, you are peremptorily to insist upon.” — In- 
structions to the Lord Privy Seal, viz. the bishop of Bristol, contained in 
Secretary St. John’s letter, Dec. 28. 1711,—Bolingbroke's Correspondence, 
vol. ii, p. 93. 
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be consigned to the elector of Bavaria; and all the Italian 
dominions, except Sicily, which was reserved for future dis- 
tussion, were to be yielded to the emperor. In return for 
this arrangement, the title of the queen and the Protestant 
succession were to be acknowledged, on the signature of 
peace; and the Spanish Netherlands, as transferred to the 
elector of Bavaria, were to be considered as a barrier for the 
Dutch, who were allowed to garrison such of the towns as 
they might deem proper at the expense of the country. 
Under the plea of augmenting this barrier, Furnes, Knoque, 
Ypres, and Menin, were to be ceded by the French, in ex- 
change for Aire, St. Venant, Bethune, and Douay; and fot 
the rasure of Dunkirk, which had been so peremptorily de- 
manded by England, the restoration of Lille and Tournay 
was required. Towards the empire and Italy, the frontier 
was to remain the same as at the commencement of the war, 
by which France would retain, on the side of the Rhine, 
Landau and Friburg; and on that of the Alps, Exilles and 
Fenestrelles. 

Proposals so contradictory, not only to the principles of 
the grand alliance, but to the clandestine preliminaries already 
signed by the British ministry, awakened the deepest feelings 
of surprise and indignation. The Whigs were roused, and 
even the warmest adherents of the government could not 
conceal their chagrin and mortification, at a result so dif- 
ferent from the hopes they had been suffered to entertain. 

The consequence of the prevailing sentiment was an ani- 
mated address, moved in the House of Peers by Lord Halifax, 
on the 15th of February. It expressed surprise and indig- 
nation at the terms offered by France to the queen and her 
allies, and testified their readiness to support her majesty, 
with zeal and affection, and with their lives and fortunes, in 
carrying on the war in conjunction with her allies, till a 
safe and honourable peace could be secured. The ministers 
shrunk from a question which involved an investigation of 
their own conduct, and suffered the address to be carried 
without a division. Even the answer from the throne mani- 
fested their embarrassment; for the queen delivered a dry 
and formal reply, merely thanking the house for their zeal 
and assurances of support. 

Oxford and St. John felt that they could not connive at 
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the encroaching spirit of France, or submit to demands which 
were to be expected only from q victorious enemy. The 
secretary laboured, therefore, to infuse his own fears into the 
French cabinet, and to convince them, that any farther at- 
tempt to trifle with a high-spirited nation might again pro- 
duce the mischiefs from which they had recently escaped. 
In communicating the instructions arising out of this event 
to the British plenipotentiaries, he observes, ‘The French 
will see that there is a possibility of reviving the love of war 
in our people, by the indignation which has been expressed 
at the plan given in at Utrecht.” 

A continuance of the negotiation in the same mode was 
evidently too dangerous to be risked; and, therefore, no 
alternative remained, but to accept the overtures of Torcy, 
for the establishment of a private and entire correspondence 
between the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns, in order to 
settle the conditions of peace, without the intervention of 
others, and then to dictate terms to the other allies. 

At the moment when this arrangement was made to sus- 
pend the public negotiations, a melancholy catastrophe in 
the royal family of France produced new and unexpected 
embarrassments, 

Louis XIV. had now reached his 73d year, and at the 
close of a long and disastrous war, had seen the divisions of 
his enemies turned to his advantage ; and, instead of receiv- 
ing the law of the conqueror, had been nearly enabled to 
dictate his own conditions. Suffering under the bodily in- 
firmities incident to advanced age, he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of a negotiation which was to give peace to 
his distracted country, and to fix the crown of Spain in his 
family. In the preceding year he had lost his only son, the 
dauphin; but in his grandson, the duke of Burgundy, he 
beheld the solace of his old age, and the future blessing of 
his subjects. This pious and amiable prince, who was now 
in the bloom of youth and health, was united with a young 
and beautiful wife, who had borne him two sons, and was 
likely to be the fruitful mother of a numerous offspring. In 
the midst of these auspicious appearances, the monarch was 
suddenly involved in the deepest affliction: he was doomed, 
in the decline of life, to behold his descendants swept away, 
and that peace, which was so necessary for himself, his king- 
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doms, and his family, in danger of being wrested from his 


p- 
ai the 12th of February the young dauphiness was hurried 
to the grave, by a malignant fever, in the 27th year of her 
age; on the 18th her disconsolate husband fell a victim to 
the same disorder. In a few days the elder of their two sons 
was entombed with his parents, and the survivor, a sickly 
infant in the cradle, was in the most imminent danger. 

The aged monarch supported these accumulated losses 
with the firmness of a man and the piety of a Christian: he 
did not suffer his grief to vanquish his judgment, or suppress 
his zeal for the safety of his kingdom. Without a moment’s 
delay, he proceeded to regulate the succession, now become 
8 matter of difficult arrangement, and laboured to tranquillise 
the alarms of his friends in England, who saw in the sickly 
infant the only bar to the union of the crowns of France and 
Spain, on the head of Philip, the presumptive heir. 

In this unexpected predicament, additional motives im- 
pelled the British ministry to continue their clandestine 
negotiation. The general conferences at Utrecht were im- 
mediately suspended, and an amicable discussion took place 
between the two cabinets, on the important question con- 
nected with these melancholy events. To prevent the union 
of the two crowns in the same person, the queen demanded 
that Philip should renounce either Spain or France. Louis 
himself was no less anxious to avert from his country the 
evils of a disputed succession, and the renewal of that war 
which had been so disastrous to himself and to his subjects. 

After many difficulties and discussions, Philip refused to 
relinquish the crown of Spain; and Louis and his ministers 
unequivocally declared, that, by the French law, he could 
not abandon his title to the succession of France. In this 
dilemma, the ministers had no alternative, but to continue 
the war with accumulated risk, or to accept a condition, 
which the French court frankly pronounced to be nugatory.* 
They obtained, however, a promise that such a renunciation 
should be formally made and guaranteed in France and Spain ; 
and, on this frail security, prepared to lay the basis of peace, 
and the future tranquillity of Europe. They even entered 

* See this subject fully treated in the Memoirs of the Bourbon Kings 
of Spain, chap. 19. 
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into a private stipulation to desert their allies, if they could 
not alarm or allure them into the acceptance of these con- 
ditions. To obviate the effect of their opposition, they agreed 
to a future suspension of arms for two months, and in return 
for the temporary cession of Dunkirk, promised that the 
British troops, and their auxiliaries, should withdraw from 
the contest. To tempt the Dutch to follow their example, 
Ypres was offered to the republic, on the same terms as 
Dunkirk to England. 

This dishonourable compromise at once rendered null all the 
mighty preparations which had been concerted by the allies 
to carry on the war with increasing vigour; but it was ma- 
naged with so much address and mystery as not even to be 
communicated to the duke of Ormond, the new commander 
of the British forces; for on his arrival at the Hague he 
gave the strongest assurances that he was empowered to co- 
operate, to the fullest extent, with the confederate army; 
and that his royal mistress was resolved to prosecute the war 
with redoubled energy. 

The conduct of England, however, had awakened such 
suspicions in the Dutch government, that they appointed 
Prince Eugene their generalissimo, in preference to Ormond, 
and withheld from him all communication on the plans of 
the campaign, referring him to the prince and their field 
deputies. 

Eugene had, in April, already assembled a larger force 
than he had ever before ranged under his banners; and the 
Dutch had followed this spirited example, in the full supply 
of their contingent. The imperial general had also concerted 
with the deputies, arrangements for carrying into execution 
the plan so ably conceived by his disgraced colleague in the 
preceding campaign, in which he trusted the duke of Ormond 
would concur. Leaving the larger places of Cambray and 
Arras, he purposed to besiege Quesnoy and Landrecies at 
the same time, an enterprise which he hoped to bring to a 
speedy termination. ‘This conquest having broken the last 
link in the French barrier, he intended to pour his victorious 
force into the open provinces, and speedily reduce the enemy 
to accept the terms which they had repeatedly rejected. 

At this critical period he had the satisfaction to hail the 
arrival of Ormond, and to ascertain that the collective force 
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of the confederate troops did not amount to less than 145 
battalions, and 295 squadrons; forming an aggregate of 
122,000 effective men, with 120 cannon, 16 howitzers, and 
40 pontoons. Such an accumulation of force had already 
carried dismay into the court and cabinet of Louis, 

Notwithstanding the servility which the French monarch 
had experienced from the British ministry, he could not con- 
template the movements of this mighty host without alarm, 
The army of Villars, the last hope of France, amounted only 
to 100,000 men, ill equipped, scantily supplied with artillery, 
and bereft of confidence by a series of unparalleled defeats. 
It was to be dreaded that one of those accidents, which are 
above all human control, might produce a conflict, which 
could not fail to prove disastrous, with forces so unequally 
opposed ; and the immediate and least dangerous consequence 
was, the fall of the capital, and all the provinces north of the 
Loire. Some of the courtiers even urged their aged monarch 
to withdraw to Blois; but though borne down by grief and 
infirmity, Louis was not depressed by misfortune. In taking 
leave of Villars, he observed, “ Behold my situation. Few 
instances have occurred of calamities like mine, to lose, in so 
short a space of time, my grandson, his consort, and their 
eldest son; all hopeful, and tenderly beloved.” Suppressing 
his sorrows, he then adverted to the state of his army, and 
the representations which had been made to abandon his 
capital, in order to avoid the danger attending a defeat. He 
added, “ Armies so considerable as mine are seldom com- 
pletely routed ; and the greater part may retire to the Somme. 
I know that river; it is difficult to pass, and there are still 
fortresses which may be rendered defensible. Should such 
a misfortune occur, I will instantly go to Peronne or St. Quin- 
tin, collect all my troops, and with you will risk a last effort, 
determined to perish or save the state.”* Such, indeed, 
must have been the fatal alternative, to which all the in- 
trigues, encroachments, and usurpations of Louis must have 
led, had he not drawn greater advantage from the divisions 
and misconduct of his enemies, than from the colossal power 
which had once overshadowed Europe. 

Unfortunately, the measures of the queen and ministry 
frusirated the lingering hopes which the lovers of their 

© Mémoires de Villars, t, ii. p, 197. 
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country still ventured to entertain. For, at the very mo- 
ment when the British general joined Eugene at Tournay, 
he received a communication from St. John, dated April 25, 
enjoining him to be jealous of his colleague, and directing 
him, in the name of the queen, to be cautious in engaging in 
an action, unless in the case of a very apparent and consider- 
able advantage, under the plea that he should wait till he was 
strengthened by the arrival of all the imperial troops.* But 
even now, Ormond probably did not suspect the scheme of 
treachery of which this was the commencement; for he ap- 
peared eager to signalise his military command. To the 
anxious inquiries of Eugene, whether he had authority to 
co-operate vigorously in the campaign, he replied, that he 
was invested with the same powers as the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was ready to join in attacking the enemy. In 
consequence of this reply, arrangements were made for forc- 
ing the hostile camp, and besieging Quesnoy. 

But these operations were suspended by subsequent in- 
structions from the British cabinet. The critical points of 
the negotiation having been partly settled, and the renun- 
ciation by Philip of either France or Spain solemnly pro- 
mised, and that promise guaranteed by Louis, mystery was 
no Jonger necessary. Secretary St. John, therefore, on the 
10th ot May, communicated these specific orders to the duke 
of Ormond : — 

« Her majesty, my lord, has reason to believe that we shall come to an 
agreement upon the great article of the union of the two monarchies, as 
soon as a courier, sent from Versailles to Madrid, can return. It is, 
therefore, the queen's positive command to your grace, that you avoid 
engaging in any siege, or hazarding a battle, till you have farther orders 
from her majesty. I am, at the same time, directed to let your grace 
know, that the queen would have you disguise the receipt of this order; 
and her majesty thinks that you cannot want pretences for conducting 
yourself, so as to answer her ends, without owning that, which might at 
present have an ill effect, if it was publicly known, The queen cannot 
think with patience of sacrificing men, when there is a fair prospect of 
attaining her purpose another way; and, besides, she will not suffer her- 
self to be exposed to the reproach of having retarded, by the events of the 
campaign, a negotiation which might otherwise have been as good as con- 
cluded, in a few days. I shall very soon despatch another express to your 

and am, &c. 

« P,8, I had almost forgot to tell your grace, that communication is 


=. * Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol, ii. p. $19. 
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made of this order to the court of France; so that if the marshal de Vil. 
lars takes, in any private way, notice of it to you, your grace will answer 
accordingly.” * 


In consequence of these instructions, Ormond soon after- 
wards entered into a secret correspondence with Villars, and 
declaring that they were no longer enemies, obviated the 
alarms which the French general might have conceived, at 
the approach of the confederates, by announcing that the 
future movements of the troops under his own command 
were intended merely for forage and subsistence, not for 
offensive operations. 

In the midst. of this clandestine intercourse, the allied forces 
had passed the Scheldt, and took post between Noyelles and 
the Braise, the quarters of Ormond being at Solenne, and 
those of Eugene at Haspre, with the apparent purpose of 
approaching the enemy, who were posted between Citelet 
and Cambray, on the other side of the Scheldt. 

Suspecting, however, the treachery of his colleague, 
Eugene took an immediate opportunity to put his sincerity 
to the test. The reconnoitring parties having reported that 
the situation of the enemy was open and exposed, the 
imperial commander made the requisite preparations ; and on 
the morning of the 28th of May solicited ond to concur 
in an attack of the hostile camp. This proposal at once dis- 
closed the disgraceful situation in which the British com- 
mander was placed. He was confounded by the summons: 
and after making a futile excuse till noon, sent an evasive 
answer, requesting that the design might be postponed for 
some days. His reply exhibited all the treachery practised 
by the British ministry. Eugene and the Dutch deputies 
warmly protested against such dishonourable conduct; but, 
anxious to draw the utmost advantage from the presence of 
the British troops, he proposed to besiege Quesnoy. Ormond 
felt too much humbled to object to this solicitation; and, as 
Villars had made a retrograde movement, the investment 
took place the same day. 

This proceeding exciting universal indignation, complaints 
and remonstrances were preparing from every quarter ; while 
the intelligence being speedily conveyed to England, by the 


* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol, ii. p, $20. 
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expostulatory letters of Prince Eugene, the sensation was 
scarcely less deeply felt than at the army. 

Hitherto Marlborough had contented himself with a silent 
opposition to the measures of the new ministry; but he 
could not tamely acquiesce in this degradation of the national 
honour, and, therefore, heartily concurred in the determina- 
tion of the Whigs to arraign so flagrant a breach of faith. 
The public indignation was not suffered to cool; for, on the 
28th of May, the question was submitted to the cognizance of 
parliament. 

Lord Halifax opened the debate: after representing the 
necessity and occasion of the war, he enumerated the glorious 
successes which had signalised the arms of the allies, and 
which had brought the common enemy of Christendom to 
such extremities. ‘ But,” he added, “this pleasant prospect 
is totally defaced, by the orders given to the queen’s general, 
not to act offensively against the enemy. I pity that heroic 
and gallant general, who, on other occasions, took delight to 
charge the most formidable corps, and strongest squadrons, 
and cannot but be uneasy at his being fettered with shackles, 
and thereby prevented from reaping the glory he might well 
expect from leading on troops so accustomed to conquer. I 
pity the allies, who have relied upon the aid and friendship 
of the British nation, perceiving that what they have done, 
at so great an expense of blood and treasure, is of no effect, 
as they will be exposed to the revenge of that power against 
whom they have been so active. I pity the queen, her royal 
successors, and the present and future generations of Britain, 
when they shall find the nation deeply involved in debt, and 
that the common enemy, who occasioned it, though once 
near being sufficiently humbled, does still triumph and design 
their ruin, and are informed that this proceeds from the con- 
duct of the British cabinet, in neglecting to make a right use 
of those advantages and happy occasions, which their own 
courage, with God’s blessing, had gained, and put into their 
hands. I do not pretend to blame the queen, but the counsels 
and representations of those evil counsellors, who being con- 
fided in by her, manifested so little concern for her majesty 
and her people’s honour, prosperity, and security, that they 
persuaded her to approve such measures, and emit such 
orders, as were attended with these, and a great many other 
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disgraceful and pernicious consequences. And as I am fully 
apprised of her majesty’s good intentions to rectify every 
thing that ia amiss, and of her great regard for your lordships’ 
opinions in this weighty affair, I presume to move that an 
humble address be presented to her majesty, setting forth the 
bad and dishonourable effects of the restrictive order to her 
general; and beseeching her to recall the same, and direct 
him to act offensively, in conjunction with the other allies, 
against the common enemy.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Marlborough rose, and 
with peculiar energy, observed: ‘“ After what has been said 
by the noble lord, nothing remains for me or any other 
person, but to second the motion; yet I will venture to 
trouble your lordships with a few observations on this subject. 
Although the negotiations for peace may be far advanced, 
yet I can see no reason, which should induce the allies or 
ourselves to remain inactive, and not push on the war with 
the utmost vigour, as we have incurred the expense of re- 
cruiting the army for the service of another year. That 
army is now in the field, and it has often occurred, that a 
victory or a siege produced good effects and manifold advan- 
tages, when treaties were still farther advanced than is the 
present negotiation. And as I am of opinion, that we should 
make the most we can for ourselves, the only infallible way 
to force France to an entire submission, is to besiege and 
occupy Cambray or Arras*, and to carry the war into the 
heart of that kingdom. But as the troops of the enemy are 
now encamped, it is impossible to execute this design, unless 
they are withdrawn from their position; and as they cannot 
be reduced to retire, for want of provision, they must be 
attacked and forced. For the truth of what I say, I appeal 
to a noble duke (looking at the duke of Argyle), whom I 
rejoice to see in the house, because he knows the country, 
and is as good a judge of these matters as any person now 
alive. These observations I have deemed fit to represent to 


* In Lockhart, it is Cambray or Valenciennes ; but this is probably a 
mistake, because in the other accounts of the devates, the places alluded 
to by the duke of Argyle in his reply, are Cambray and Arras; and this 
alteration is justified by the operations in the campaign of 1710. — See 
chapter 93. 

VOL. Il, x 
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your lordships, and hope they will induce your lordships ¥0: 
agree to the motion, which I second very heartily.” 

This appeal drew forth a reply from the duke of le, 
whose enmity to his former patron was unbounded. “ Not 
being apprised of this motion,” he said, “I confess that I am 
unprepared for the question, and, therefore, should not have 
troubled your lordships, had not the noble duke, who spoke 
last, appealed to me for my opinion. I will declare it with 
my usual openness and candour. I do indeed perfectly know: 
the country, and the situation of the enemy in their present 
camp; and I agree with the noble duke, that it is impossible 
to remove them, except by attacking and driving them away,. 
and until that is effected, neither of the two sieges alluded to: 
can be undertaken. I likewise agree, that the capture of. 
these towns is the most effectual way to carry on the war 
with advantage, and would be a fatal blow to France.” He 
then captiously and unjustly censured the military conduct of 
the great commander in the campaign of 1710. 

‘I wonder, indeed,” he added, “ that the noble duke should 
now have formed this opinton, after maintaining another 
opinion, when he had it in his power to carry into effect the 
same operation in a former campaign. For I then pressed his 
grace, as the most effectual and speedy method of procuring 
a safe and honourable peace, to besiege Arras and Cambray,. 
and march into France. But he had then other sentiments ; 
and, instead of besieging these fortresses, made a retrograde 
movement, losing much time, and exhausting much blood and 
treasure, in reducing Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, towns: 
of comparatively little importance. But as for his advice to 
attack the enemy, I must be so bold as to tell the noble duke 
that he knows the camp and hostile army to be much stronger 
than when he last attacked them at Malplaquet ; and he need 
not be reminded with how much difficulty he then gained: 
that camp, and how much blood was sacrificed, even so much 
that another or two such victories would undo us. Should: 
the allies now fail in the attempt, and be defeated, the con- 
sequences would redound to the advantage of France.” He 
concluded by expatiating on the perils of war, and argued. 
against any hazardous operation, as the very conquests which 
might be effected, might be rendered nugatory by the terme: 
of the peace which was now nearly concluded. 
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The speech of the duke of Argyle, which was delivered 
with his usual warmth and energy, made a deep impression, 
and produced the greater effect, because he was known to 
have been offended by the ministry, and had bitterly censured 
their narrow and impolitic views. By those who knew his 
temper, or were unacquainted with his rooted antipathy to 
Marlborough, it was concluded that nothing but absolute 
conviction could have extorted so cruel an invective against 
his former commander, and that so vehement a defence of 
the ministry, could only be prompted by a consciousness, 
that the terms of the intended peace were neither dishonour 
able nor injurious. This impression gave weight to the 
arguments of the ministerial party. In the course of the 
debate, some of the Whig lords having pressed the minister 
to inform the house, whether any orders of restraint had 
been sent to the British commander, he replied, that they 
who had the honour to serve the queen could not reveal the 
orders given to the general, without particular directions, 
and, in his opinion, they were not proper to be divulged. 
But he would venture to say, that if the duke of Ormond 
had refused to act offensively, he doubtless followed his 
instructions; and it was prudent not to hazard a battle, upon 
the point of concluding a good peace, considering that the 
enemy was apt to break his word. 

Wharton adroitly profited by this ayowal, observing, that 
he rejoiced in finding that noble lord so candid in acknow- 
ledging the sincerity of France; but that was, in his 
opinion, a strong reason for not only not keeping measures 
with such an enemy, but even for pushing him with the 
utmost vigour, till he was reduced to the necessity of acting 
honestly. To this sarcasm the treasurer replied, “ Although 
the duke of Ormond might have refused to hazard a general 
action, he could positively declare that he would not decline 
joining with the allies in a siege, and that orders had been 
sent to him for that purpose.” 

This remark again roused the Duke of Marlborough, who 
observed that he could not reconcile the orders, said to be 
given to the general, with the rules of war; for it was im- 
possible, he said, to carry on a siege without hazarding a 
battle, or making a shameful retreat, if the enemy attempted 
arelief. . oe : 
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The duke of Devonshire then declared, that by the 
proximity of blood, he was more concerned for the duke of 
Ormond’s reputation than any other; and, therefore, he could 
not forbear observing, that he was surprised to hear any one 
dare make use of a nobleman of the first rank, and of so 
distinguished a character, as an instrument of so disgraceful 
a proceeding. 

This observation drew from the ministerial advocates the 
customary reflections on the conduct of Marlborough, who 
appears to have been the object to which they directed their 
shafta on all occasions. Earl Poulett replied, “No one can 
doubt the duke of Ormond’s bravery; but he does not 
resemble a certain general, who led troops to the slaughter, 
to cause a great number of officers to be knocked on the 
head, in a battle, or against stone walls, in order to fill his 
' pocket, by disposing of their commissions.” This imputation, 
perhaps the most vulgar and opprobrious which had ever 
been uttered in the House of Peers, was heard by Marlbo- 
vough with the aspect of silent contempt, and the debate 
jproceeded with renewed warmth. The Whigs strenuously 
exerted themselves to remove the impression occasioned by 
tthe speech of Argyle, and assailed the ministers with com- 
plaints of the mystery observed in the negotiation, surmising: 
tthat-auch caution could be used, only to conceal dishonourable 
proceedings. A strong appeal being particularly made. to 
_ Lord Strafford, to afford some information on the transactions 

jn which he had been engaged, as one of the plenipotentiaries, 
the treagurer found it necessary to pledge himself, that in a 
few days he would lay before parliament the terms which 
had been.concluded, and which, he doubted not, would give 
entire satisfaction to every member of that house, as well as 
to all true Englishmen. In reply to the farther insinuation, 
that the British government had so far forgot its honour as 
to engage in a separate peace, he rejoined, without hesitation, 
“ Nothing of that nature has ever been intended ; for such 4 
peace would be so foolish, villanous, and knavish, that every 
servant of the queen must answer for it with his head to the 
nation. The allies,” he added, “are acquainted with our 
proceedings, and satisfied with the terms.” 

, So solemn a pledge from the principal servant of the 
crown admitted no farther debate; and Halifax, perceiving 
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the effect it had produced, made an effort to withdraw hig 
motion. The ministry, however, were determined to com- 
plete their triumph; and, on a division, the question waa 
lost by 68 voices against 40. This decision was combated 
in a severe protest signed by twenty-seven peers, among 
whom we distinguish the name of Marlborough. The pro- 
test was afterwards expunged by order of the house; but 
no precaution could prevent its diffusion by means of the 
press, and all attempts to discover the printer and publisher 
were ineffectual.* 

The cruel reflection of Earl Poulett made a deeper impres- 
sion on the feelings of the Duke of Marlborough than all the 
indignities to which he had before been exposed ; although 
it would have been more becoming his magnanimous spirit 
to have buried it in oblivion, and left it to the contempt it 
deserved. But on the rising of the house, he sent a message 
by Lord Mohun to the earl, with an invitation to take the 
air in the country. The earl demanding whether this was 
Meant as a challenge, received for answer, that the message 
required no explanation. Lord Mohun added: “TI shall 
accompany the Duke of Marlborough, and your lordship 
would do well to provide a second,” 

This unexpected summons awakened an emotion in Lord 
Poulett, which he could not conceal from his lady on his 
return. A hint being instantly conveyed to Lord Dart- 
mouth, he placed Lord Poulett under arrest, and was soon 
afterwards charged with an order by the queen, enjoining 
the Duke of Marlborough to proceed no farther in the affair. 


* This debate is given in a very confused and unsatisfactory manner 
in the parliamentary records of the times, A more detailed and animated 
account is preserved by Lockhart, who was probably present on the 
occasion. He has, however, recorded only the speeches of Halifax, Marl- 
borough, and Argyle. The two first we have exactly copied, but have 
omitted several passages in the speech of Argyle; because Lockhart has 
evidently attributed to him many expressions which fell from other mem- 
bers of the opposition. In particular he has imputed to him the cruel 
aspersion pronounced by Ear! Poulett against the Duke of Marlborough. 
(See Lockhart’s Papers, vol. i. p, 392.) 

. The other parts of the debate we have drawn from a collation of the 
tespective accounts in the history of Europe for 1712; Boyer'’s Reign ot 
Queen Anne; and Politizal State; Cunningham; Chandler's Debates; 
Continuat'on of Rapin; and Lediard. 
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The duke complied, and by the intervention of the lord. 
treasurer, an apparent reconciliation took place; but the 
transaction exposed Marlborough to much invective from the 
writers of the day, and he was bitterly censured by the 
Examiner, for setting the example of party duels. 

We close the account of these impolitic restrictions on 
Ormond with an indignant letter from Prince Eugene to 
the Duke of Marlborough, which displays their injurious 
effect, in checking the triumphant career of the confederate 
army. 


“ Hayn, June 9.— I am gratified with this safe opportunity of writing 
to your highness, You are doubtless informed of what has passed here 
and at Utrecht, There is surely no example of such proceedings, at the 
time when contrary assurances were solemnly given, Your highness is 
sufficiently acquainted with me, to be convinced that I am not accus- 
fomed to boast, and J do not easily form flattering hopes; but I do not 
hesitate in declaring to you, that it was entirely in our power to force 
the enemy to risk a battle to their disadvantage, or repass the Somme ; 
and even had this operation been objected to, we might, at all events, 
have besieged Quesnoy and Landrecies, at the same time, But the. 
orders given to the duke of Ormond having prevented it, the siege of 
Quesnoy is now carrying on with the troops of my army, and with those 
in the pay of the States. I refer you, as to the rest, to General Cadogan, 
who will inform you of all the particulars, as I have communicated them 
tohim. I cannot sufficiently commend his conduct and activity. 


Cuar. CIX.—Procress or THE Necoriations. — 1712. 


AFTER the confident assertions of the treasurer in the House 
of Lords, and similar assurances given by the secretary in 
the House of Commons, the public impatiently waited the 
communication of the treaty, which had created the most 
sanguine expectations. Great, therefore, were the surprise, 
indignation, and disappointment which pervaded every 
patriotic bosom when the outlines of the intended peace. 
were Officially disclosed. 

On the 6th of June the queen, in a longer and more 
laboured speech than usual, imparted the substance of cer- 
tain preliminaries which were to form the basis of a general 
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‘peace. After touching on the difficulties which had occurred 
in maturing this arrangement, her majesty dwelt on the 
measures adopted for securing the Protestant succession in 
the house of Hanover, as the object nearest her heart; and 
stated that additional security had been given to this pro- 
vision by the removal of that person out of the dominions of 
France, who had pretended to disturb this settlement.* 

‘ She then adverted to that article, which she incorrectly 
characterised as containing the grand principle of the al- 
liance ; viz., the separation of the crowns of France and 
Spain, for accomplishing which she affected the utmost soli- 
citude. 

The duke of Anjou was to renounce for ever, for himself 
and his issue, all title to the French monarchy; and the 
crown was to descend, after the death of the dauphin and the 
extinction of his heirs, by lineal order of affinity in the male 
line, to the duke of Berri, the house of Orleans, and succes- 
sively to all the remaining branches of the Bourbon family. 
‘To prevent, as much as possible, the future union of the two 
kingdoms, Spain, on the extinction of Philip’s line, was never 
to revert to any member of the house of Bourbon, but was 
to be entailed on such prince as should be designated in the 
treaty of peace.t These arrangements were to be ratified in 
the most solemn manner, not only by France and Spain, but 
also by the guarantee of the powers engaged in the war. 


* The reader will perceive the difference between the denomination 
adopted in this place, and that employed by the queen in ber speech 
during the Whig administration, in which the person here designated is 
called, without reserve, a popish pretender, &c. 

+ The words of the treaty, which subsequent events have rendered of 
importance, on this point, were these: — Philippe V., King of Spain, 
renounced “ a& toutes pretentions, droits, et titres que hui et sa postérité 
-avaient ou pourraient avoir 4 l’avenir a la couronne de France. Il con- 
sentit pour lui et sa postérité que ce droit fit tenu et considéré comme 
_passé au duc de Berry son frére et a ses descendans et postérité maie ; 
et en cefaut de ce prince, et de sa postérité male, au duc de Bourbon son 
cousin et @ ses Aéritiers, et aussi successivement & tous les princes du san 
de France.” The duke of Saxony and his ma/e heirs were called to the 
‘guccession, failing Philippe V. and his male heirs. This act of renuncia- 
tion and entail of the crown of Spain on male heirs, was ratified by the 
:Cortes of Castile and Arrazon; by the parliament of Paris, by Great 
Britain and France in the sixth article of the Treaty of Utrecht, — 
\(Schoell, Hist. de Trait., ii 99. 105.) — Ep. 
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The queen spoke of this arrangement in a high strain of ex- 
ultation. “The nature of this proposal is such, that it 
executes itself. The interest of Spain is to support it ; and, 
in France, the persons to whom that succession is to belong, 
will be ready and powerful enough to vindicate their own 
right. France and Spain are now more effectually divided 
than ever. And thus, by the blessing of God, will a real 
balance. of power be fixed in Europe, and remain liable to 
23 few accidents as human affairs can be exempted from.” 

Gibraltar and Minorca were to remain in the possession 
of England, together with commercial advantages in the 
trade to Spain and the Indies, including the assiento contract 
for thirty years. France also consented to the demolition of 
Dunkirk. 

Her majesty then specified the arrangements made in 
favour of the allies, subject to the ultimate determination of 
the congress. The Rhine was to be the barrier of the em- 
pire ; the Protestant interest in Germany was to be esta- 
blished on the footing of the treaty of Westphalia. The 
Spanish Netherlands, Naples, Milan, and Sardinia, with the 
places on the coast of Tuscany, were to be transferred to the 
emperor, as chief of the house of Austria ; for which purpose 
the duke of Anjou had removed all difficulties by relinquish- 
ing his claim to the island. The possession of Sicily was 
reserved for future discussion. 

The States were to be gratified in their own demands 
relative to commerce, with the exclusion of some few articles 
of merchandise, and with the entire barrier which they re- 
quired in 1709 from France, with the exception of two or 
three places at most. The queen expressed her hope, that 
by the adoption of some expedients then in discussion, this 
barrier might be so settled as to secure the republic from any 
aggression of France, which was the foundation of all her 
engagements on that head with the States. 

The demands of Portugal were stated to be yet unsettled; 
those of Russia to admit of little difficulty ; and those of 
Savoy to be nearly met by the offers of France, though she 
was exerting her influence to procure farther advantages for 
so useful an ally. 

France, she added, had consented to acknowledge the actual 
rank of the elector palatine, and the electoral dignity in the 
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house of Hanover, inserted in her demands, at that prince’s 
desire. 

She concluded with expressing her conviction that she 

should be able to secure the several interests of the other 
allies. 
To the reader who conceives the impression made on the 
public mind by a long series of unexampled successes, it 
would be needless to describe the feelings with which this 
speech was heard. Not merely the opposers of the govern- 
ment, but even some who, from principle, had supported the 
ministry, and relied on their solemn declaration to the legis- 
lature, shrunk with shame and horror from the contempla- 
tion of a peace which involved the sacrifice of public honour, 
and the dereliction of public principle. Three obvious mis- 
statements could not escape the most common observation, 
1. That the main principle of the grand alliance was not the 
separation of the two kingdoms, but the exclusion of a 
Bourbon prince from the crown of Spain. 2. That no re- 
nunciation by Philip could invalidate his or his son’s pre- 
tensions to the French crown; and, therefore, that no pre- 
cautions could prevent the probability of a civil convulsion 
in France, or the renewal of war in Europe, should the 
infant dauphin die. 8, That these articles had been clandes- 
tinely arranged between England and France, without either 
the consent or participation of the allies. 

These obvious defects, however, were overlooked in the 
House of Commons, where the Tory and Jacobite influence 
was too powerful to be stemmed. An address was accord- 
ingly carried by acclamation, sanctioning the terms of peace 
already communicated in the speech, and expressing the 
fullest confidence in the wisdom and justice of the quecn to 
mature the future arrangements. 

But notwithstanding the exertion of the prerogative, 
which had recently been made, to obtain a majority in the 
upper house, the peers in opposition made a vigorous stand. 
The arrangement relative to the Protestant succession was 
the only article which was received with approbation: the 
other conditions underwent a scrutiny of the severest kind, 
and the dishonourable transaction itself was stigmatised in 
the terms it deserved. It was by none more arraigned than 
by the Duke of Marlborough himself, whose plans it had 
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foiled, whose hopes it had frustrated, and whose victories it 
had rendered vain. In a strain of manly invective he ob- 
served, with a foreboding which the event has justified: 
“The measures purasyed in England for the last year are 
directly contrary to her majesty’s engagements with the allies, 
sully the triumphs and glories of her reign, and will render 
the English name odious to all other nations.” 

: Lord Strafford attempted to retort, not by argument, but 
by invective. He accused the Duke of Marlborough of 
rendering the allies, particularly the Dutch, backward in 
consenting to the peace, by maintaining with them a secret 
correspondence, and encouraging them to prolong the war, 
in the hope of deriving support from a strong party in this 
country. This captious accusation met with due reproof 
from Lord Cowper, who observed, the noble lord had spent 
so much time abroad, that he had almost forgotten, not only: 
the language, but the constitution of his country. “It was 
a new crime,” he added, “ to be charged with holding a corre- 
spondence with allies, whose interest the queen had declared 
to be inseparable from her own; whereas, it was difficult to 
reconcile, either with our own laws or with the laws of honour 
and justice, the conduct of those who had treated clandes- 
tinely with the common enemy, without the participation of 
our allies.” 

After exceptions made to some parts of the proposed 
address of thanks, Nottingham and Cowper, with great 
energy, supported the introduction of a clause, requesting 
her majesty to take such measures with her allies, as might 
induce them to join in a mutual guarantee of the Protestant 
succession ; but this clause, being ably opposed by Oxford 
and Poulett, was rejected by a large majority. ‘The original 
address was then carried by 81 voices against 36. f 
_ The Whigs and their Tory allies were not, however, dis- 
couraged ; but repeated and embodied all their objections ta 
the preliminaries in a protest of peculiar energy and argu- 
ment, which was signed by twenty-four peers, among whom 
we again find the names of Marlborough and Godolphin. 
The freedom, boldness, and truth of this protest, irritated the 
ministerial party ; and, as in the former instance, they voted 
its erasure from the journals. Notwithstanding all the threats 
of parliamentary punishment, and the precautions of the 
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government, this important document could not be suppressed, 
but was circulated in print throughout the country. Re- 
wards were in vain offered, and penalties denounced against 
so printers and publishers; but no discovery was ever 
made. 

This was the last effort of the Whigs to awaken the nation 
to a sense of its honour and interest. The parliament was 
soon after prorogued ; and here terminated the political 
career of Marlborough during the remaining years of the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

The sanction of Parliament to the offers of Louis, con- 
firmed the resolution of the queen to execute the clandestine 
agreement with France, for a cessation of hostilities, and to 
accomplish her promise of ordering the British troops, as 
well as the auxiliaries in her pay, to withdraw from the con- 
federate army, on the delivery of Dunkirk, should the other 
allies refuse to imitate her example. 

With this view, the British plenipotentiary at Utrecht 
proposed to those of the emperor, the States, and the other 
members of the confederacy, to accept the conditions offered 
by France, and to concur with England in consenting to an 
armistice. But the proposal was either peremptorily re 
jected or evaded, until reference was made to their respective 
principals. Deputies were sent from the Hague, with orders 
that the Dutch troops should not agree to the armistice, 
until they received explicit instructions. This disappoint- 
ment, however, did not alter the resolution of the English 
cabinet; and special directions were transmitted to the 
duke of Ormond, to cease from assisting in the operations 
of the campaign. As soon as he received the requisite 
information from Torcy, that the king of France had signed 
the articles of agreement, he was instructed to take a proper 
occasion of acquainting Eugene and the deputies with his 
orders to publish a suspension of arms for two months, in 
virtue of the conditions settled with France, and the consent 
to deliver Dunkirk as a pledge of her sincerity. : 

While he was hesitating to communicate these disho-. 
nourable instructions, he was involved in a new dilemma, 
by a message from Villars" requesting to be informed, 
whether the troops of England were employed in the siege: 

: * Mem. de Villars, vol. ii. p. 207. 
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of Quesnoy? Having replied in the negative, Villars im- 
periously required a farther explanation, whether the troops 
under his orders would oppose any attempt of the French 
to relieve the place, supposing Eugene should continue the 
siege? his sovereign having been assured that the British 
troops, and the auxiliaries in British pay, were not to act 
directly or indirectly against his army. consequence of 
this categorical demand, Ormond did not hesitate to con- 
form to the instructions which he had received from the 
secretary. 

He apprised Prince Eugene of his orders, and then ad- 
dressing himself to the generals of the auxiliaries in British 
pay, acquainted them that a suspension of arms had been 
concluded for two months, between England and France, 
and required them to conform to this arrangement. He 
added, that the queen would consider herself as acquitted 
from all obligation to liquidate the arrears of subsidies, 
due to any prince whose troops should refuse to obey his 
orders. A similar communication was made to the Dutch 
deputies, with an intimation that the British troops and their 
auxiliaries would separate from the confederate army, if 
they withheld their assent. 

After many remonatrances on the part of the other gene- 
rals, Ormond was persuaded to defer the promulgation of 
the armistice for three days. On the expiration of that 
term, he prepared to march towards Dunkirk; but he had 
the mortification to find, that neither promises nor threats 
could induce the generals and auxiliaries under their com- 
mand to follow so shameful an example. The hereditary 
prince of Hease Cassel, who spake the language of all, bade 
the duke’s adjutant to tell his general, that “the Hessians 
would gladly march if it were to fight the French;” and 
os commander said, ‘“ We do not serve for pay, but for 
‘ame.” 

On the 16th of July, Ormond, with the British troops, 
amounting to 12,000 men, separated from the confederate 
army, by quitting his camp of Cambresis. He was accom- 
panied only by four squadrons and one battalion of the 
Holstein subsidiaries, and a regiment of dragoons from the 
contingent of Liege. The march of the troops presented a 
spectacle no jess melancholy than imposing. As they had 
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80 often fought under the same banners, and so often emu- 
lated each other in the career of victory, this inglorious 
separation conveyed a pang to the bosom of the meanest 
soldier. To borrow the unadorned language of Serjeant 
Milner, “ As they marched off that day, both sides looked 
very dejectedly on each other, neither being permitted to 
speak to the other, to prevent reflections that might thereby 
arise, on the strange revolution between us and our allies, 
either by our cessation of arms, or entrance on an odd peace 
with France.”* 

Nor were these precautions unnecessary, for the threat of 
withholding the arrears of the auxiliaries had roused them 
to such a pitch of fury, that fears were entertained, lest they 
should seize the person of the British general, and prevent 
the retreat of his troops, as a pledge for the liquidation. 

In the midst of this mortification, Ormond relied on the 
grateful fidelity of his own countrymen, for delivering them 
from the hardships of war; but great was his disappoint- 
ment, when, at the close of his first march, the suspension of 
arms was proclaimed at the head of each regiment. A burst 
of indignation and abhorrence accompanied this proof ot 
national dishonour. Instead of huzzas and acclamations, he 
heard nothing but a “general hiss and murmur throughout 
the camp.” To adopt the words of a contemporary histo- 
rian, “ The British soldiers were so enraged at this unworthy 
conduct, that they were observed tearing their hair, and 
rending their clothes, with furious exclamations and exe- 
crable curses against the duke of Ormond, as a stupid tool, 
and general of straw. The colonels, captains, and other 
brave officers, were so overwhelmed with vexation, that they 
sat apart in their tents, looking on the ground through very: 
shame, with downcast eyes; and for several days shrunk 
from the sight even of their fellow soldiers. For it grieved 
them to the heart, to submit to the disgrace of laying down 
their arms after so many splendid victories. Some left their 
colours to serve among the allies, and others afterwards 
withdrew ; and whenever they recollected the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the late glorious times, their eyes flowed 
with tears.” f 


* Milner, p. $56. ¢ Cunningham, vol. ii, p, 492. 
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Accompanied thus by marks of public detestation, Ormond 
continued his march; but the treachery which the British 
cabinet had practised towards the allies, nearly recoiled on 
themselves, At Bouchain, Tournay, and Douay, the Dutch 
governors refused to open their gates, for the passage of the 
retrograding army; and, at the same moment, the king of 
France, profiting by the inability of the British commander 
to prevail over the auxiliary troops, declared that after such 
a breach of promise, he could not relinquish the possession 
of Dunkirk. Without shelter or support, dreading the re- 
sentment of the confederates, distrustful of the enemy, and 
unable even to rely on his own troops, Ormond had no other 
resource to secure his retreat, than by seizing Ghent and 
Bruges, and soliciting the direction of his own government. 

In the first moment of success, the British ministry had 
exulted in the disappointment of the confederates ; they 
boasted that their royal mistress, instead of receiving, was 
giving the law, and carried the fate of Europe in her hands, 
obliging France to enter into engagements, and give pledges 
to her, who was herself under none to France.* But this 
unexpected dilemma soon reduced them to a more humble 
tone. They reproached the French monarch with a violation 
of faith, appealed to his gratitude, and endeavoured to work 
on his apprehensions, by expatiating on the consequences 
which might ensue, from a revulsion of the public senti- 
ment. Fortunately, a sense of his own weakness, and a 
prospect of the evils attendant on an unsettled succession, 
prevailed more powerfully with Lonis, than the expostu- 
lations of those whom he had learnt to despise. He affected 
to yield to their remonstrances, and delivered up Dunkirk to 
& body of troops detached from the coast of England. By 
this cession, the position of Ormond was secured, and he re< 
mained in his post, waiting the issue of the pending nego- 
tiation. 

The cession of Dunkirk, however, did not compietely 
restore harmony between the cabinets of England and 
France. Warm disputes arising in the complicated nego- 
tiations, Louis was encouraged by the increasing divisions 
between England and the other allies, to resume his haughty 
tone; and it was to be apprehended that the renewal of the 

® Bolingbroke's Correspondence, vl. ii. p. $78. 
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armistice would encounter much difficulty. In vain the 
British plenipotentiaries continued to press the Dutch and 
the other allies to accede to the cessation of hostilities, and 
admit a minister from Philip to the congress. As they per- 
severed in the prosecution of the war, the British cabinet 
had no alternative but to sue France to moderate her pre- 
tensions. With this view, Secretary St. John, who had 
been recently created Viscount Bolingbroke, was sent tncog- 
nito to the court of Versailles, and was accompanied in his 
mission by Gualtier and Prior, the original agents of the 
clandestine intercourse. The secretary accomplished the 
objects of his mission with great address; and, as Louis 
dreaded even the remotest chance of a new revolution of 
parties in England, he consented to compromise the disputed 
points. He agreed that Sicily should be ceded to the duke 
of Savoy, and Bolingbroke acquiesced in the restoration of 
the elector of Bavaria. The time and mode for the renun- 
ciation of the crowns of France and Spain were also settled ; 
several minor points mutually adjusted; and the suspension 
of arms between the two kingdoms prolonged for four 
months. 

After a stay of only a few days, Bolingbroke returned, 
exulting that his mission had removed the mutual embar- 
‘rassments of the two governments. Prior remained at Paris, 
as chargé d'affaires, and being soon after joined by the duke 
of Shrewsbury, in the quality of ambassador, the most 
sanguine hopes were entertained, that through their inter- 
vention, the negotiation would be brought to a successful 
issue. 

The formal secession of England from the grand alliance, 
‘damped the spirit, and dissolved the union of the confe- 
‘derates. The surrender of Quesnoy, which took place on 
the very day of Ormond’s retreat, was the last triumph of 
this hitherto glorious contest; for although Eugene was still 
at the head of the army not inferior to the enemy, the ex- 
ample of defection spread distrust and alarm. With mingled 
sentiments of desperation and chagrin, he hastened to invest 
Landrecies, and seems to have forgotten his usual caution, 
by not calculating on the reinforcements which his anta- 
. gonist was enabled to draw from the garrisons now relieved 
from danger, by the declaration of the armistice. 
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With this accession of strength, Villars conducted his 
movements with consummate skill, and overwhelmed the 
allied forces. He surprised a corps of 8000 men, under the 
earl of Albemarle, encamped at Denain, for the purpose of 
facilitating the passage of convoys to the besieging army 
before Landrecies. Having forced their intrenchments, he 
killed, captured, or dispersed seventeen battalions; and 
among the prisoners were, besides the earl of Albemarle, 
four lieutenant-generals, five colonels, and no less than 300 
other officers. He seized also a great quantity of ammu- 
nition and provisions, and made a considerable booty. What 
rendered this defeat more unfortunate and disgraceful was, 
that it was witnessed by Eugene himself, who advancing 
rapidly on the other side of the Scheldt, to the relief of Albe- 
marle, was prevented from passing, by the destruction of 
the bridge communicating with Denain. 

In consequence of this disaster, the siege was raised, and 
the French marshal continued, with little interruption, his 
eareer of success. Having recovered the small posts of 
Mortaigne, St. Amand, and Marchiennes, he invested Douay; 
and, after a fruitless attempt of Eugene to relieve it, reduced. 
him to the mortification of witnessing ita surrender. Ques- 
noy shared the same fate; and this disastrous campaign, 
which was expected to have been distinguished by the inva- 
sion of France, and the signature of peace under the walls 
of Paris, was fatally closed on the 10th of October, by the 
loss of Bouchain ; the last great conquest which had swelled 
the triumphs of the hero of Blenheim. The only compen- 
sation for these losses in the Netherlands, was the petty 
capture of fort Knoque * 

It is needless to detail the military operations in the other 
parts of the theatre of war; because the defection of Eng- 
land rendered all the exertions of the confederates equally 
languid and useless. 

On the Rhine and in Italy, the allied forces awaited in 
suspense the result of the campaign in Flanders, and the 
progress of the pending negotiations. In Germany, the 
operations of the imperial general, the duke of Wirtemberg, 

®* Accounts in the Gazettes ;—Vie du Prince Eugene ; —Memoires 
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terminated in a fruitless attempt to force the lines of Weia- 
semburg ; his antagonist, Marshal d’Harcourt, satisfied with 
the repulse, made no offensive movement, and, in the month 
of November, the two armies retired into winter quarters. 

On the side of Italy, notwithstanding the early efforts of 
the Germans to give effect to the operations of the campaign, 
by the capture of Porto-Ercole, their success was followed 
by no important consequences. The duke of Savoy was 
lured by the secret offer of England, to secure to him the 
possession of Sicily ; and, though he declined acceding to 
the armistice when it was first proposed, he observed a 
cautious line of conduct, and remained on the defensive. 
Marshal Berwick, on the other hand, was too prudent to 
disturb the pacific disposition of a prince, who was evidently 
wavering between his interest and love of glory. At the 
close of the campaign, Victor Amadeus recalled his troops 
into Piedmont; and, relying on the kind intentions of the 
queen in his favour, accepted the armistice, and thus termi- 
nated* his co-operation with the court of Vienna. 

In the peninsula the same causes produced the same effects. 
At the ratification of the general armistice, the remnant of 
the English troops embarked at Barcelona, amidst the mur- 
murs and execrations of the Catalans; and Count Starem- 
berg, deprived of his brave auxiliaries, passed the campaign 
in the unsuccessful siege of Gerona, which was protracted 
to the unusual term of nine months. Philip, conscious that 
he should reap more advantage from the negotiations than 
from active hostilities, waited in confident security the termi- 
nation of that treaty, which was to preserve to him Spain 
and the Indies, without farther effusion of blood.t On the 
side of Portugal, the campaign was equally abortive, as the 
king was preparing to accede to the suspension of agms, 

Marlborough viewed with an anxious eye the disastrous 
events of the war, and the no less fatal tendency of the 
public negotiations at Utrecht, as well as of the clandestine 
intercourse with that enemy, whom it had been the great 
object of his military career to reduce. The gloom of these 
forebodings was increased by a melancholy event, the death 
of Lord Godolphin, which deeply affected his feelings, and 

® Muratori, Annali d'Italia, anne 1712 ;— Targe, tom..vi. chap. 5, 

¢ St. Philippe ; — Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, chap. 21. 
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revived in his memory the splendid achievements of that 
glorious administration, in which he and his colleague had 
taken so prominent a share, associates in glory, and now 
companions in disgrace. 

This great and upright statesman, after long and excru- 
ciating illness, terminated his days in the house of the duke 
at St. Alban’s, giving a memorable example of disinterested- 
ness and integrity in office, which shone clearer after the 
ordeal of persecution and vengeance he had undergone. 

By an indorsement on the queen’s letter of dismission, the 
duchess observes, that what he left behind him scarcely 
sufficed for the expenses of his funeral; and records, as a 
singular circumstance, that several government and other 
securities were found by his executors to the amount of about 
14,0001.,, which belonged to her and some other friends and 
dependants, whose money he kindly put out to interest.* 
The title and scanty fortune of the veteran statesman de- 
volyed on his son Francis, who had given a new lustre to 
his house by his marriage with Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

This melancholy event tended to confirm Marlborough in 
the resolution he had formed, of retiring from his ungrateful 
country, which he had only suspended from his unwilling- 
ness to quit a friend, who was labouring under the severest 
sufferings of bodily illness. Many circumstances, indeed, 
concurred in inducing him to tear himself from his family 
and connections, at the advanced age of sixty-two, when he 
began to feel the increasing infirmities incident to the de- 
cline of life. His strenuous opposition to the measures of 


* « Had not his elder brother happened to die, he had been in very 
low circumstances after having been in several reigns more than twenty 
years, though he was a man that never made any great expences, for he 
won at play, and mortally hated all kinds of show and grandeur, but he 
was very charitable and generous; and though he had lived so long, and 
had great employments, when he died, he had not in the world but about 
fourteen thousand pounds in tallies, of which sum seven was mine, three 
Mrs. Rundue’s, a thousand Mrs. Curtis's, a woman that looked after my 
two clder children, and many other smal] sums that he took of helpless 
people, who thought themselves safe in his hands; and when all his 
debts were paid there could hardly be enough to bury him.” 

Tndorsement of the duchess to the letter written by the queen when 
the dismissed Lord Godolphin. 
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government, and particularly to the terms of the projected 
treaty, could not fail to increase the animosity of the queen, 
and draw on him the vengeance of an offended party. He 
‘was aware that he would not be suffered to enjoy that tran- 
quillity which his age and infirmities rendered necessary. 
He was convinced that a House of Commons, a ministry, 
and a sovereign, who had already construed his former ser- 
vices into crimes, would pursue him with additional acri- 
mony, and be contented with nothing less than his ruin. 
He, therefore, could no longer hesitate on securing that 
asylum abroad, which was denied to him in his native land. 
Many idle conjectures have been advanced, and many 
ridiculous stories propagated, relative to the causes and cir- 
cumstances of his voluntary exile. Instead, however, of 
entering into a frivolous and unsatisfactory inquiry on the 
subject, we shall briefly relate those facts which we have 
traced from indisputable documents. 
- If, during the session of parliament, when the ministry 
were scarcely established in their employments, neither a 
sense of national gratitude, nor a consciousness of their own 
dignity, could screen Marlborough from malicious invec- 
tives and pergonal insults, even in the House of Peers, we 
may judge of the torrent of obloquy to which he was ex- 
ed at the close of the session, when a triumphant ma- 
jority had borne the government through every difficulty, 
and silenced all opposition. Every agent of political in- 
trigue was then employed ; every malignant passion roused ; 
every mercenary underling of the press encouraged, by the 
largesses and example of Oxford and Bolingbroke, to throw 
odium on the general and statesman who had saved the 
country. Every previous act of his life was brought in 
review, and perverted to his dishonour; the irregularities of 
his early youth in the corrupt court of Charles IL, were 
blazoned in the most hateful colours; the scurrilous pen 
which produced the New Atalantis, was stimulated and re- 
warded ; even his domestic retirement was violated; and 
the harmless enjoyments of social life, as well as the atten- 
tions of friendship and intimacy, were construed into poli- 
tical intrigues, or stigmatised as crimes. ‘The annals aud 
periodical papers of the times abound with narratives and 
satirical allusions, which it would now be indecorous even 
¥2 
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to repeat, and which cannot be perused without horror and 
disgust. 

While these misrepresentations were producing their 
effect, the ministry were not idle in pushing those prosecu- 
tions, which had been instituted against him in his public 
capacity. The first of these was the suit for the recovery 
of 15,0001. a year derived from the contribution of 24 per 
cent., which was brought forward in the court of Queen’s 
Bench. The manner in which this process was conducted, 
evidently proved that his plea of justification would be dis- 
allowed, and that he could not expect that equity to which 
the meanest of his fellow-subjects was entitled. 

The other suit was still more galling to his feelings, still 
Taore unjust in itself, and still more dishonourable to the 
nation. We have already perceived from the letters which 
passed between Marlborough and Oxford, that four commis. 
sioners had been appointed to examine the accounts relative 
to the building of Blenheim; but notwithstanding the pro- 
mises of the treasurer to obtain warrants from the queen, 
and to expedite the completion of the structure, consider- 
able arrears were due to the workmen, and large sums were 
claimed by those who had advanced loans for the same pur- 
pose, amounting in the whole to 30,0007. 

Although both the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
refused to pay the workmen, or guarantee the loans, and 
justly considered it as the concern of government, in con- 
formity with the promise of the queen, formally recorded in 
the acts of parliament, yet no money was issued, excepting 
a small advance in 1711, barely adequate to the expense of 
covering in the works, The building was accordingly sus- 
pended, and the workmen and other creditors were encou- 
raged to sue the duke for the liquidation of their claims. 
This suit was another instance of unrelenting persecution, 
as well as a forfeiture of national honour; but there was 
little doubt that, if brought into the Exchequer, it would be 
decided against him. 

Having, therefore, the design of withdrawing from Eng- 
land, he applied to the treasurer, through the medium of 
Mr. Maynwaring.* Ozford received this application with a 

© This was the last act of devotion and friendship which Maynwaring 
was enabled to manifest towards his noble patron; for, soon afterwardy 
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degree of attention, which marks his gratitude for past fa- 
vours, and a due sense of the consideration to which the 
Duke of Marlborough was entitled. On this occasion, we 
find two of his letters, which plainly prove that he obtained 
the passport, notwithstanding considerable opposition from 
some other members of the cabinet. 


“ Oct. 30. — Sir; I received the favour of yours, and will be ready to 
meet the gentleman any time he thinks good; but I believe it will be 
difficult to do it this week ; any day the next he will please to appoint, 
I beg you will make my compliments. I am, with great truth, Sir, 
your most humble and obedient servant. 

* Oxrorp.” 

* Oct, 31. — Sir; I desire you will, with my most humble service, 
assure your friend that there have been endeavours from both sides to 
obstruct granting the pass desired, yet I shall have the honour to put it 
into his hands, I did not think it worth while to trouble you with the 
obstruction one meets with; for when I undertook it, I was not to be 
deterred from finishing it. I am, with great sincerity,” &c. 


We shall not attempt to detail any farther circumstances 
of this mysterious transaction, which we have no clue to un- 
ravel, but merely observe, that it received the entire appro- 
bation of the queen; for, in a conversation with the duchess 
of Hamilton, she said, “ The Duke of Marlborough has 
acted wisely in going abroad.” * 

The terms of the passport have given rise to no less va- 
riety of conjectures than the mode in which it was obtained. 
Some have confidently asserted, that the residence of the 


he fell a victim to dysentery, caused by walking late in the gardens of 
St. Alban’s, where he was on a visit to the duchess. 

Maynwaring, like the duke and duchess, had set out in life a zealous 
Jacobite. He was a man of literary and dramatic tastes. After min- 
gling some years in the society of Paris, he returned to London, was 
made one of the commissioners of customs, and afterwards, by Godolphin, 
auditor of the imprests. A connection Maynwaring formed in middle life 
with the celebrated actress Mrs. Oldfield, much seandalized his friends. 
His death was a great loss to the duchess, whose faithful correspondent 
he had been, to whom he was honestly attached, without being blinded 
to the faults of her character. Possessing an intimate knowledge of the 
chief actors, he early foresaw that the “reign of Queen Sarah,” as it 
was termed, would not be of long duration; and with the sincerity of 
true friendship, strove to warn her of this probable issue of a “ passion,” 
as he justly called it, with which the queen regarded her spoiled fa- 
wuurite, — En, 

© Lord Cowper's Diary, 
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duke was limited to a certain place or places; others, that 
he was furnished with a general letter of recommendation 
from the queen. To these idle suppositions the contents of 
the instrument itself will be the best answer. 

The pass permits his grace the Duke of Marlborough to 
go into foreign parts, whithersoever he may think fit, to- 
gether with his suite, and recommends him to the good 
offices of all kings, princes, republics, and her Majesty’s 
allies, as well as to commanders, &c., her own subjects ; 
allows to go freely and commodiously wherever his need re- 
quires ; and states that such good offices shall be acknow- 
ledged and returned, when opportunity serves. It is dated 
Windsor Castle, 30th October, 1712, and countersigned 
Bolingbroke.* 

His retinue, as enumerated in the pass, consisted of two 
gentlemen, three valets de chambre, one cook, three footmen, 
coachman, postilion, helper, two grooms. 

With this permission, the duke was preparing for his de- 
parture, when a melancholy catastrophe occurred, which 
afforded his enemies a new subject for calumny, The duke 
of Hamilton, who had been appointed ambassador to France, 
and was in high favour with the queen and ministry, had 
been engaged in a private quarrel with Lord Mohun. The 
consequence was a duel, in which the latter was killed on 
the spot, and his antagonist soon afterwards expired. As 
this peer had taken so prominent a part in the recent quarrel 
with Lord Poulett, and as General Macartney, his second, 
was a devoted partisan of Marlborough, it was represented 
as political, and malignantly attributed to the instigation of 
the disgraced commander, who was accused by the Examiner 
of setting the example of party duels, and making Lord 
Mohun the bully of his faction. 

Marlborough was now more anxious to hasten his depar- 
ture from a country, where he was exposed to such cruel 
detraction. 


* Bolingbroke having, as secretary of state, officially signed the pass, 
some writers have erroneously stated that it was obtained through his 
influence. The letter of Oxford sufficiently contradicts this assertion; 
and the secretary, as the author of the Life of Maynwaring observes, 
vol. iii., was one of the persons who opposed the grant of it, 
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Berore his departure, the Duke of Marlborough vested his 
estates in the hands of his sons-in-law, as trustees. He also 
consigned 50,0002. to the care of his friend Cadogan, to be 
lodged in the Dutch funds, in order to supply them, as the 
duchess observes, with the means of subsistence, should the 
Stuart line he restored. 

After taking an affectionate leave of his family and wife, 
who continued in England to settle his affairs, he repaired 
to Dover, where he arrived on the 24th of November. The 
wind being contrary, he remained at the neighbouring seat 
of his friend, Sir Henry Furnese, till the Sunday following, 
the 28th, when he embarked in the North Briton packet, as 
a private passenger, without receiving any other honour 
than the voluntary salute of the captain of the vessel. But 
this neglect of his country was amply compensated by the 
cordial reception which he experienced on reaching the 
Continent. 

At his entrance into the harbour of Ostend, a salute of 
artillery from the town, forts, and shipping, welcomed his 
arrival. The garrison was under arms; and he was con- 
ducted by the governor and General Cadogan through a 
vast concourse of people, to the house of Captain Brown, 
where he was sumptuously entertained, at the same time 
gratified with an account of the capture of fort Knoque; a 
success which, however trifling, awakened his patriotic feel- 
ings. On the following morning he departed under a triple 
discharge of artillery; and, on approaching Antwerp, was 
met without the walls by the governor, the marquis of Ter- 
racina, whom he recognised with pleasure, as having deli- 
vered up the citadel, and joined the cause of the allies, after 
the splendid day of Ramilies. In the name of his imperial 
master, the marquis offered his noble guest all the honours 
usually paid to sovereigns, which the duke declined; but 
could not prevent the discharge of the artillery, or suppress 
the acclamations of the people, on beholding the great gene- 
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ral who had delivered them from the yoke of France. After 
accepting a collation, he proceeded towards Maestricht, 
hoping to pass unheeded, by deviating into the most private 
roads; but ail his endeavours to seclude himself’ from obser- 
vation were unavailing, for parties of horse paraded the 
country between Antwerp and Maestricht, to offer their at- 
tendance; and, on entering the town, at seven in the even- 
ing, he found the whole garrison drawn up under arms, 
from the gate to the house of the governor. Here he 
alighted, amidst repeated salutations from the bulwarks; a 
guard of honour distinguished his residence; and, on the 
ensuing morning, he was complimented by the magistrates, 
in a full body, and with as great tokens of respect as if he 
atill retained the command of the confederate army. Nor 
were less honours paid to him on his departure from the 
territories of the States-general; for, on his journey to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, persons of all ranks and nations flocked to 
hail the preserver of the empire, bestowing their blessings 
on him as their great deliverer. They were struck with his 
noble demeanour, and testified their admiration, by declaring 
that his looks, his air, and his address, were no less con- 
quering than his sword. Many mingled exclamations of 
pity with their cheering huzzas ; many burst into tears, ex- 
claiming that they deemed it a greater honour to be born in 
Lapland than in England; and that no nation ever fell so 
unaccountably from such a height of glory and esteem, into 
such contempt and degradation. “In a word,” to use the 
animated expressions of his earliest biographer, “ all ages 
and sexes both adored and bewailed him; whilst the duke 
himself showed that the greatness of his sufferings was only 
to be surmounted by the greatness of his courage, and went 
through the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, to the house that was 
prepared for his reception, in such a manner, as he bore at 
heart the pressure of other people’s misfortunes, not the re- 
membrance of his own. The next day his levee was crowded 
by all persons of rank and distinction in the town, who, 
though of different interests and nations, were unanimous in 
their respect for his great merits. In particular, the duke de 
Lesdiguiéres, speaking of him at his return, observed to the 
abbot de Guilestre, ‘I can now say that Ihave seen the 
man, wiio is equal to the marshal de Turenne in conduct, to 
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the prince of Condé in courage, and superior to marshal de 
Luxembourg in success.’” * 

Arriving at Aix-la-Chapelle, he seems to have been dis- 
appointed by a delay in the departure of the duchess from 
England; and expresses his regrst in an affectionate letter, 
dated Jan. 18:—“I writ to you by the last post, to inform you 
that the port of Ostend is never shut by the frost, and that 
of the Brill very rarely; but, by the printed papers, I see you 
have no thoughts of leaving England till the middle of this 
month, old style; so that I am afraid this may still find you at 
London, which Iam sorry for. For besides the impatience 
I am in of having you with me, this frosty weather makes 
the sea calm, and the roads as good agin summer; so that 
I could have wished we might have got to Frankfort before 
the thaw, of which I now despair. But you may be sure 
that when I have the happiness of your company, nothing 
shall be neglected to make your journey easy.” 

He continued some time incognito at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he was peculiarly careful in withdrawing, as much as 
possible, from public observation, and in giving no cause for 
that jealousy, with which his numerous enemies watched his 
conduct. In this situation he received the condolence and 
friendly counsel of Eugene, whose affection was superior to 
any change of circumstances, notwithstanding his imperial 
master cautiously abstained from any direct communication 
with the noble exile. 

* Vienna, Jan, 25. — Sir; I received only four days ago the letter your 
highness did me the honour to write to me on the 17th of December, by 
the baron de Fessel. I wished much to take leave of you before my de- 
parture from Holland; but I was in a state of anxiety till I was apprised 
that you were on this side of the water, knowing the people with whom 
you have to deal. I did not fail to show your letter to his imperial ma- 
jesty, when I gave him that which you addressed to him. He does not 
reply to it for want of a safe conveyance ; but he has ordered me to assure 
you of his esteem and friendship, and to say, that he will lose no oppor- 
tunity to give you proofs of them. He begs you to communicate the 
same thing to the person who has written to him, and the reasons why he 
does not answer. I think your highness will do well to remain as long 
as possible at Aix-la-Chapelle, without causing suspicion; for I know 
you are watched, Nothing can be more just than the thoughts of your 
highness, touching affairs in general, and those of England in particular. 





® Life of Marlborough, p. 175. 
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You know his imperial majesty alone has held firm hitherto, making every 
possible effort, and having even persuaded the empire to do the same; but 
this cannot last; and if the Dutch and the other allies, through fear or 
bad government, will ruin themselves, and Europe with them, it cannot 
be prevented. They will be the first, What I can assure your highness 
is, that his imperial majesty will forget nothing that depends on him, to 
remedy the bad state of affairs, if opportunity offers, although the conduct 
of the allies gives him cause to fear embarking himself with them. 

“ He commands me to make this known to your highness, that you 
may have no cause of fear relative to your letter.” 


After lingering some time at Aix-la-Chapelle, in constant 
expectation of his wife’s arrival, he quitted that city, from a 
suspicion of a conspiracy to seize his person, and returned to 
Maestricht, from whence he thus affectionately writes : — 


To the Duchess, 


 Maestricht, Feb. 5.—If you have observed by my letters that I 
thought you would have left England sooner than you have been able to 
do, I hope you will be so kind and just to me, to impute it to the great 
desire I had of having the satisfaction of your company. For I am ex- 
tremely sensible of the obligation I have to you, for the resolution you 
have taken of leaving your freinds and country for my sake. I am very 
sure, if there be any thing in my power that may make it easy to you, I 
should do it with all imaginable pleasure. In this place you will have 
little conveniences; so that we must get to Frankfort as soon as we can. 
I wish we may be better there; but I] fear you will not be easy till we 
get to some place, where we may settle for some time; so that we may 
be in a method, and orderly way of living; and if you are then contented, 
I shall have nothing to trouble me. 

“ When you go to Brussela, I desire you would give yourself the 
trouble of going to see the hangings at M. de Vost’s; you may do it in 
half an hour, whilst they get the dinner ready, Cadogan has promised 
to send me an express, as soon as you land, by which you may give me 
the pleasure of two lines, I am ever yours. M.” 


He had soon the satisfaction of being joined by his partner 
in exile; and, after a short stay, conveyed her to Frankfort 
on the Maine, where he resided several months. In May he 
made an excursion to his principality of Mindelheim, whera 
he was received by the inhabitants with the honours due to 
him as sovereign, and as a prince of the holy empire. 

On his return, he had the mortification to receive intelli- 
gence from England, that the commissioners appointed by 
the Commons to examine and state the debts due to the 
army, had reported some farther charges against him. They 
had accused him of “directing the deputy commissary to 
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muster the troops as complete, when defective, for which he 
received a pistole per troop, and ten shillings per company, 
as a gratuity or perquisite on every muster from the subject- 
troops; although he never mustered the foreigners, except 
some corps, without having any treaty or establishment for 
his guide.” * 

Without a moment's delay, he drew up a manly refutation 
of these malicious charges, and sent it to one of the Peerst, 
for the purpose of being submitted to the Upper House. At 
the same time he transmitted a duplicate to Mr. Craggs, to be 
laid before the Commons. 


“ Frankfort, June 2.— My Lord, —I was extremely surprised to find 
myself charged with mismanagement of the public money in the report 
of the commissioners of accounts, on pretence of the subject-troops having 
been mustered complete during the war, and the foreigners not being 
mustered at all, It is easy to misrepresent the best things, and give the 
greatest falsehoods an air of truth, by suppressing of cireumstances; by 
telating facts by halves; by reporting only parts of answers; by con- 
founding of times, and drawing conclusions from innuendos and suppo- 
sitions, which I shall demonstrate to be the manner I am treated on this 
occasion. I am charged first with the want of authority for passing the 
troops complete; and it is insinuated, in the next place, that the doing it 
was a detriment and prejudice to the public, As tothe want of authority, 
this objection is, in fact, false; for the late high treasurer, Lord Godol- 
phin, and myself, were empowered by parliament to take off respites, to 
pass musters complete, and to act as we should find most for her majesty’s 
service in those matters; as appears by a clause in an act of parliament, 
passed in the year 1702 or 1703, of which Mr. Cardonel can give an exact 
and particular account: and I appeal to the testimony of my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who was then secretary of war, for a confirmation of what I 
allege in this affair. As to the pretending it has increased the public 
expense, the contrary is so manifestly known, that had the commissioners 
examined any one officer of the army on that point, or taken the trouble to 
compute how little the non-effective money amounted to, and how much 
the recruits cost, it would have appeared as plain as a mathematical de- 
monstration, that very great sums had been saved to the public by this 
way of recruiting. I am certain no officer will refuse to attest on oath, 
that this fund was seldom or ever sufficient to complete their companies; 
and I appeal to all those who sit in the house, whether my obliging the 
captains to recruit out of the non-effective money was not complained of 
as a hardship on them, since they were very often forced to apply part of 
their personal pay to complete their companies ; for which reason frequent 





* Boyer’s Queen Anne, p. 630 ; — Journals, 
} This letter is without address, but was probably written to the Lord 
Treasurer Oxford. 
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applications were made to me by all the general officers of the foot, to 
obtain some consideration for the captains on account of this extraordinary 
expense. I, however, always withstood it, to prevent increasing the charge 
of the army in Flanders, which would have been the unavoidable conse- 
quence of giving any thing like recruit-money by parliament, That the 
public has gained very considerably by the method I put this matter in, 
is a truth, not only proved by facts, and witnessed by all the officers in 
the army, but of a nature that it carries self-evidence along with it; for 
upon reckoning the recruits to cost four or five pounds a man, and the 
vacancy from whence that sum is to arise at sixpence a day, and considere 
ing the regiments came complete into the field, and that several of the men 
died, and were killed at the latter end of the campaign, it will appear that 
the fund of non-effective money was not sufficient for the recruiting, and 
the captains, consequently, under a necessity of supplying what was want- 
ing out of their personal pay; for a particular state of which I refer to 
any one colonel it may be thought fit to examine. As for any directions 
that might have been given Mr. Marshal, the deputy commissary, con- 
cerning the musters, I am certain they are exactly conformable to the 
power vested in me for that end by parliament, which may be verified by 
Mr. Cardonel’s book of entries. Concerning their second charge, of the 
foreigners not being mustered, it is as groundless as if they had said those 
troops had never been in the field, or ever existed but in imagination, 
Since the Commissary Marshal, who mustered them, is at London, and 
the rolls by which they were paid, are in the commissary general’s office; 
besides that, the musters were usually made in the presence of the rest of 
the army, so I think it is unnecessary to say any thing more to disprove 
this fact, however positively asserted. 1 shall only take notice that these 
foreign troops were in the joint pay of England and Holland, and always 
reviewed at the beginning of the campaign, by the Dutch deputies and 
myself; and as the States paid half those troops, it is a contradiction to 
imagine that out of complaisance to any body they would have passed 
them complete, had they not been really so. For the insinuation of two 
and a half per cent. being given for not mustering the said troops, it is 
not only a reflection on me, as malicious as 'tis false, but is likewise so 
on all those kings and princes who furnished these troops, since they con- 
sequently must be thought parties in this supposed fraud. As for the 
allowing the strangers their extraordinaries, according to M. Slingelandt's 
certificates, it was done on account of the very great exactness and severity 
the States-general proceeded with in these matters; they requiring all officers 
concerned in them to take oaths that, by the strictness of the treaties, they 
were not obliged to. By this means we had the benefit of their extra- 
ordinary good husbandry, without drawing on clamour or any application 
to her majesty, from the princes to whom those troops belonged; not- 
withstanding which, I always appointed Mr. Cardonel, or some other 
person duly qualified, to make the necessary inquiries into these things ; 
and upon their report, and my own observation, found a better method 
could not be established than following the example of the States, for 
which M. Slingelandt's certificates were the best guide. Though I have 
a grea’ deal more to offer on this subject, yet I think what 1 have already 
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said is not only sufficient to clear me ftom the aspersions the commis- 
sioners have vouchsafed in their great goodness to throw on me, but also 
to be thought, by all impartial persons, to have deserved thanks, instead of 
the return I meet with. As these representations have been Jaid before 
both houses, it is necessary my justification should be so too. I must, 
therefore, desire you to take a proper occasion of satisfying their lordships 
how groundless these reflections are. I am too much persuaded of their 
justice to doubt of their doing me all the right I can desire. I am ever 
yours, Man eonovan.” 

This able reply silenced the charges of the commissioners ; 
and, from this time, the public were no longer deluded and 
insulted by their malicious and ungrounded accusations. 

The private griefs of our illustrious exile, were, however, 
soon absorbed in his public regrets for the dishonour of Eng- 
land, which was consummated in the peace of Utrecht. Not- 
withstanding the boasted embassy of Bolingbroke, and the 
sanguine expectations which were entertained, that the dif- 
ferences between the two crowns were finally adjusted, new 
sources of controversy arose, from the chicanes of the French 
cabinet, which Swift softly denominates refined mistakes in 
their policy. The cession of Sicily to the duke of Savoy, 
though conceded by Louis, was now strenuously resisted.. 
The commercial arrangements, promised in favour of Eng- 
land, were retracted, and the French ministry had even the 
effrontery to require, that if Holland would not accept the 
proffered conditions of peace, England should join France 
in extorting their consent by force of arms, : 

It was now that the new ministers recognised the errors 
which they had blindly committed, and felt the heavy responsi- 
bility they had wantonly incurred. The shameful tergiversa- 
tion of the French cabinet extorted a reluctant reproach of ill 
faith from Bolingbroke ; and, with a mixture of vexation and 
irony, he denounced to Torcy the mischief his sovereign was 
drawing on himself, by his delusion of those who had con- 
fided in his integrity. 

To Prior he observes, “I have exhausted all my stock of 
argument, in the long letter which, by the queen’s order, I 
wrote to the duke of Shrewsbury: To you I shall only add, 
that we stand indeed on the brink of a precipice; but the 
French stand there too. Pray tell M. de Torcy from me that 
he may get Robin and Harry hanged*; but affairs will goon 


* Meaning himself and Lord Oxford, 
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run back into so much confusion that he will wish us alive 
again. To speak seriously, unless the queen can talk of her 
interest as determined with France, and unless your court 
will keep our allies in the wrong, as they are sufficiently at 
this time, I foresee inextricable difficulties.” He concludes 
with observing, “ M. de Torcy has a confidence in you. 
Make use of it once for all on this occasion, and convince 
him thoroughly that we must give a different turn to our 
parliament and people, according to their resolution at this 
crisis.” * 

The queen was even under the necessity of aiding the pri- 
vate instances of her ministers, by an official threat of the 
resumption of hostilities; for the duke of Shrewsbury was 
at the same time charged to declare, “ that she had farther 
prorogued her parliament to the third of March, in hopes to 
assure them by that time of her peace being agreed on; for 
should the two houses meet while any uncertainty remained, 
supplies must be asked as for a war.” 

Louis at length found that he had pushed the servility of 
his friends to the utmost, and, therefore, announced his tardy 
,acquiescence in the terms which he had so long and repeat- 
edly expressed his readiness to accept. The British pleni- 
potentiaries were accordingly authorised to sign a separate 
treaty of peace; and the Dutch, the duke of Savoy, and the 
kings of Prussia and Portugal were, by lures, promises, and 
threats, induced to follow the example. The emperor, how- 
ever, with more spirit than prudence, indignantly refused to 
submit to the dictation either of his friends or enemies; and 
being supported by the princes of the empire, prepared for 
the prosecution of the war. 

We shall not sully our pages with a more specific account 
of the negotiation, or the terms of that treaty, which one of 
our great statesmen justly calls the indelible reproach of the 
age.t Suffice it to observe, that all the articles of the grand 
alliance, which related to the security of Europe, or the wel- 
fare of England, the great objects of this just and successful 


* January 19, 1712-1713; — Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol. iii. 
p. 298. 

¢ Swift's Four last Years cf Queen Anne ;— Works, vol. xvii. p. 895. 

¢ Mr. Pitt's despatch to $ir Benjamin Keene; — Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain, chap. 57, 
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war, were either violated or abandoned. A prince of the 
house of Bourbon was suffered to retain Spain and the Indies; 
Sicily was separated from the kingdom of Naples, and granted 
to the duke of Savoy, as an indemnity, though insuflicient, 
for his services. The barrier yielded to the Dutch was, by 
successive curtailments, rendered little better than an empty 
name, and held on a tenure calculated to keep up a perpetual 
irritation with the house of Austria. Bethune, Aire, St. Ve- 
nant, and, above all, Lisle, the most important point on the 
frontier, the key of Flanders, and the conquest on which 
Marlborough most prided himself, were restored to France. 
The measures adopted to prevent the union of the two mo- 
narchies, under the same sovereign, would have proved as 
futile as they were represented by the French themselves, 
had the expected death of the puny heir opened a way for 
the pretensions of Philip to the French crown. To England 
no real security was given for the preservation of internal 
peace and tranquillity; the title of the queen was, indeed, 
acknowledged, and the succession in the Protestant line sanc~ 
tioned in words; but the pretender was suffered to remain 
in Lorraine, to the continual agitation of the public mind, 
and with an evident view of taking the first opportunity to 
vindicate his claims to the throne, under the auspices of 
France. 

Finally, the important branch of commerce with Spain, 
and the arrangement relative to the West Indies and 
America, were left on so uncertain and equivocal founda- 
tion, as to occasion perpetual disputes, and ultimately pro- 
voke subsequent wars. 

The Dutch, irritated by the shameful desertion of their 
cause, and the sacrifice of their future safety, conceived an 
aversion to England, which the accession of a new dynasty, 
and the interval of a century could scarcely obliterate. 

Above all, the house of Austria, the only power then 
capable of balancing France, and the natural ally of Eng- 
land, was treated with still more neglect and indignity. 
Besides the loss of Spain, the Indies, and Sicily, which had 
long been identified with Naples, the Netherlands were - 
granted on a tenure, which rendered the sovereignty almost 
nominal ; and the Emperor Charles was compelled to expose, 
to the indignation of a Bourbon prince, those brave and 
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faithful Catalans, whose fidelity and sufferings endeared them 
to his heart, and whose zeal and services merited from 
England a better fate. 

We might fill pages with reflections on the dishonour and 
infamy of this inglorious peace, which may be regarded as 
the principal cause of the miseries that for more than a 
century have prevailed in Europe; but we shall curtail our 
remarks with the energetic expression of Bishop Fleetwood, 
in the celebrated preface to his Sermons, “ our enemies will 
tell the rest with pleasure.” * 

On the 9th of April, when parliament re-assembled, the 
queen communicated to both houses the satisfactory in- 
formation, that the treaty of peace was signed, and the rati- 
fications would be speedily exchanged. She then dwelt 
with particular emphasis on her success, in securing the 
Protestant succession, and added, “the perfect friendship 
between me and the house of Hanover, may convince such 
who wish well to both, and desire the quiet and safety of 
their country, how vain all attempts are to divide us! and 
those who would make a merit, by separating our interests, 
will never attain their ill ends.” 

The customary motion being made, by the duke of Beau- 
fort, for an address of thanks and congratulation to her 
majesty, upon the success of her measures for a general 
peace, an attempt of the opposition to exclude the word 
“ general” was rejected ; as was likewise the insertion of a 
clause, that her majesty would be pleased to lay before the 
house the treaties of peace and commerce. 

On the same day, the Commons also unanimously voted 
an address of thanks, and negatived a motion for the com- 
munication of the treaties. Hence it was justly remarked, 
that the two houses concurred in addresses of thanks and 
congratulation, before they knew the specific conditions 
which they thus prematurely approved. 

On the Sth of May, the peace was announced by pro- 
clamation, amidst the shouts of the populace, mingled with 
the murmurs of all true patriots. 

The Commons, however, evinced in one instance a re- 
covered sense of their dignity, when the treaties of peace. 
az] commerce were communicated to parliament. 

® Appendix, note I. 
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Strong objections were advanced against the 8th and 9th 
articles of the treaty of commerce, as highly favourable to 
the trade of France, and equally detrimental to that of 
England. The opposition was even headed by the speaker, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, who had hitherto supported all the 
measures of government; and the able speech which he 
made on this occasion, caused the rejection of the bill for 
confirming the articles, by a majority of 194 against 1865. 

A trifling compensation, however, was procured by the 
ministry, through a motion from the speaker, for an address 
of thanks to the queen, for the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, which, though inconsistent with the former resolu- 
tion, was carried by a majority of 156 against 72. This 
was the only specific proof of approbation, which could be 
obtained from the existing parliament ; for the ministers 
could not venture to propose a farther address of congra- 
tulation, and all the indirect attempts of their adherents for 
that purpose were eluded and frustrated. 

Notwithstanding the declaration made by the queen, of 
her anxiety to maintain the Protestant succession, suspicions 
were entertained of her sincerity, and the ministers were 
implicated in the same imputations. Accordingly, on the 
30th of June, the earl of Wharton moved an address to the 
queen, that she would use her most pressing instances, to 
procure the removal of the pretender from Lorraine, and his 
exclusion from the territories of all princes and states in 
amity with her majesty. On this unexpected motion, a 
solemn pause prevailed ; but being supported by Peter- 
borough and other partisans of government, it was carried 
without a division, notwithstanding some objections, which 
the treasurer expressed with great earnestness and warmth. 

The house appeared surprised at the equivocal answer 
given by the queen: “I take kindly your address, and your 
thanks for what I have done to establish the Protestant suc- 
cession. I shall repeat my instances to have that person 
removed ; and I promise myself you will concur with me, 
’ that if we could cure our animosities and divisions at home, 
it would be the most effectual method to secure the Pro- 
testant succession.” 

When the chancellor reported this answer, many of the 
peers, however favourable to government, could not supprese 
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their concern; for even the duke of Buckingham, lord pre- 
sident of the council, frankly observed, that he had never 
heard of any instances made to the duke of Lorraine, for re- 
moving the pretender out of his dominions, The absence 
of the two ministers on this critical occasion did not escape 
notice ; and it was sarcastically observed, that had they been 
present, they might have explained the queen’s answer, but as 
they werethen at dinner with the duke of Aumont, the French 
ambassador, Lord Sunderland proposed another address, 
which was seconded by Lord Nottingham, and carried with- 
out opposition. After returning thanks for the reply of the 
queen to the preceding address, it expressed their surprise, 
that her instances had not been effectual, and concluded 
with assurances of supporting her majesty, in a demand so 
necessary for her own honour and safety, and for the present 
and future peace and quiet of her people. 

The queen, giving no answer to this second address, on 
the Ist of July, General Stanhope made a similar motion in 
the House of Commons, in still stronger terms, designating 
the pretender as the person who, in defiance of her majesty’s 
most undoubted title to the crown, and the settlement to the 
illustrious house of Hanover, had assumed the title of king 
of these realms. To this address the queen briefly replied, 
that she thanked them for it, and would give directions ac- 
cording as they desired. 

On the 7th of July, the public thanksgiving for the peace 
was celebrated at St. Paul’s, attended with the usual state, 
except the presence of her majesty, who, from indisposition, 
could not assist at the solemnity. On the 16th of July, the 
queen prorogued the parliament in person, to the 8th of 
August, and it was on that day dissolved. 

Marlborough received regular intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings in England during his residence at Frankfort. Soon 
after the prorogation of parliament, he removed to Antwerp, 
1s a more secure asylum during the hostilities in the empire. 
His feeling heart always sympathised in the sorrow of his 
friends; and we find a letter of condolence, written before 
his departure from Frankfort, to his faithful secretary, Car- 
donel, on the loss of his wife. 


“ July 24. 1713. —I would have written to you sooner, dear Cardonel, 
if I had believed it possible to say any thing to lessen your grief; but, I 
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think, of all worldly misfortunes, the losing what one loves is the 
greatest, and nothing but time can ease you. However, I could not 
deny myself any longer the satisfaction of writing, to assure you, that [ 
shall always be very sorry for any thing that is a trouble to you, and that 
I long for the opportunity of assuring you myself, that I am your hum- 
ble servant and faithful friend. 

P. S, The Duchess of Marlborough desires me to assure you of her 
true friendship and concern for you upon all occasions, and she would 
have wrote herself, but she thinks this will be the least troublesome to 
you.” 


In consequence of the defection of England, and the 
secession of the other confederates, the Emperor Charles was 
left to prosecute the war with no other support than the 
Germanic body. The imperial army, though headed by 
Eugene, and though more effective and better equipped than 
usual, could not resist the superior forces of France, com- 
manded by Villars*, a general equally enterprising and 
skilful, and always fortunate, except when opposed to the 
transcendent genius of Marlborough. The progress of 
the Gallic marshal was rapid and irresistible; the imperial 
troops, after a trifling opposition, retired before him ; and 
Eugene had the mortification to witness the surprise of Kai- 
serslaiitern, and the surrender of Landau, one of the keys of 
the empire. After these disasters, the imperial lines were 
forced, and the campaign closed by the capture of Friburg. 
The German states being impatient to be delivered from 
the horrors of an unsuccessful war, Charles, in conformity 
with the prudent advice of Eugene, entered into a negoti- 
ation with France. On the 26th of November, confer- 
ences were opened at Rastadt, and the two rival generals, 
mutually anxious for peace, made expeditious arrangements 
for a pacification, independent of England and the other 
allies. 

The Duke of Marlborough watched the conferences at 
Rastadt with an anxious eye. He was conscious that the 
emperor had sufficient reason to be dissatisfied with the 
faithless defection of the queen, and wus not without alarm, 
lest he should support the cause of the exiléd family, and 
give one of his nieces in marriage to the pretender, according 


® Voltaire has well depicted the character of this gasconading but 


gallant general,—“ Heureux Villars; fanfaron, plein de coeur 1” 
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to a prevalent rumour.* He was, however, speedily grati- 
fied with information from Eugene, that this report was 
wholly unfounded, and that the emperor would not interfere 
in the internal concerns of England. 

“ Rastadt, March 7. 1714.—I did not write to your highness sooner, 
because I was uncertain in what manner the present negotiation would 
terminate. At Jength I have just concluded with marshal de Villars 
such a peace as the situation of affairs permits. The restoration of the 
two electors (of Bavaria and Cologne) was inevitable. 

“Tam ordered by the emperor to assure your highness, that he still 
entertains for you the same sentiments of regard, and that he will eagerly 
seize all opportunities of serving you, should any change take place in 
England, as there is too much reason to expect. His imperial majesty. 
will always readily concur in all the measures, which the good party in 
England may desire; and I can sincerely assure you, that in the whole 
of this negotiation, there is not a single word that regards either the pre- 
tender, or England. 

“T entreat you to present my humble respects to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and to be convinced, that wherever I am, you have not 8 
more sincere friend, on whom you may entirely rely; being, with great 
veneration,” &c. 


Soon after the signature of the preliminaries, the con- 
ferences were adjourned to Baden, in Switzerland; and, 
before the close of the year, the definitive treaty was signed 
between France, the emperor, and the empire. 

The observation of Eugene, that England was not men- 
tioned in the treaty was strictly true; and Charles con- 
sulted his dignity, by excluding the plenipotentiaries of his 
treacherous ally from any share in the conferences. The 
treaty of Ryswic was made the basis of the peace. France 
secured the peace of Landau, and restored Brisac, Friburg, 
and Kehl. Charles retained the Low Countries, under the- 
condition of ratifying the barrier treaty; and, by connivance, 
all the Spanish territories in Italy, excepting Sicily, together 
with the Island of Sardinia. As he still, however, refused 
to acknowledge the title of Philip to the crown of Spain, the 
claims on that monarchy were left for future discussion, or 
to be decided by tuture wars. 

But the hero who had saved the empire and the house of 
Austria from ruin, suffered by the restoration of the elector 


* It is singular that the treasurer, ina conversation with Lord Cowper, 
unjustly accused the Duke of Marlborough of being accessory in pro 
moting this supposed marriage.—Zord Cowper's Diary, 
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of Bavaria. It was not to be expected that the British 
ministry would interpose in favour vf a general, whom they 
had so cruelly persecuted ; and, therefore, the principality of 
Mindelheim was not excepted from the territories which 
were resumed by the elector. 

Marlborough could not anticipate, without regret, the 
deprivation of a principality, which had been so honourably 
conferred upon him by Joseph, and which yielded a clear 
revenue of 20002. per annum. He therefore transmitted, 
through Prince Eugene, a memorial, claiming from the 
gratitude of the emperor, an indemnity for the loss of so 
distinguished and valuable a sovereignty. From the answer 
of the prince, we find that the court of Vienna retained, at 
least, the semblance of gratitude for his eminent services. 


“* Vienna, May 25. 1714.— As soon as I received your highness's letter, 
I did not fail to give the memorial to his imperial and Catholic majesty, 
who ordered me to assure you, that he will never forget the good services 
you have rendered him and his family, and that he will cuntrive that 
your highness shall keep your sitting, and, in case the restitution of 
Mindelheim takes place, will indemnify you. You may be assured that 
I will omit nothing which may be serviceable to you. Of this, the 
friendship which has always existed between us may convince you. May 
your highness keep me in yours, and be persuaded of the veneration, &c. 

“I beg you to assure the duchess of my profound respect. I do not 
yet know when J shall depart for Baden.” 


We soon afterwards find ao still stronger assurance from 
the emperor himself, conveyed through Count Bonneval, to 
the duchess. 

* Vienna, August 8,— At the future congress, his imperial majesty will 
do all that is possible to sustain my lord duke in the possession of the 
principality of Mindelheim; but if it should so happen, that any invin- 
cible difficulty should occur in that affair, his imperial majesty will give 
his highness an equivalent principality out of his own hereditary do- 
minions.” 

But all intercession was ineffectual. On the 24th of No- 
vember, the emperor himself, after formally announcing the 
reluctant restitution of the Bavarian territories, informed the 
duke that Mindelheim, so justly and deservedly the reward 
of his valour, was necessarily included in that restitution ; 
and expressed his hope that he would readily submit to this 
unavoidable arrangement. His imperial majesty at the same 
time confirmed his title to the rights and dignity of a prince 
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of the holy empire, and to a seat in the college of princes ; 
and concluded with assurances of his especial friendship and 
protection. 

Marlborough was not satisfied with these empty honours, 
and while he respectfully acquiesced in the loss of Mindel- 
heim *, and testified his entire submission to the will of his 
imperial majesty, he made repeated applications for that in- 
demnity which was justly his due. His illustrious friend, 
Prince Eugene, supported his pretensions, and was em- 
powered to repeat the assurance of a future indemnity. 

* Vienna, March 26. 1715.—I send you a letter written three months 
ago, not having been able to send it by Mr. Stanhope. I waited for a 
safe opportunity, and, therefore, I chose to make use of Mr. Cadogan t, 
who will give your highness an account of his commission, and that his 
imperial and Catholic majesty thinks seriously of a just satisfaction to 
your hignness. This has also made me delay forwarding my first letter, 
wishing to send you some positive intelligence. We expect a project 
relative to the Tyrol, and Mr. Cadogan has spoken to me of another 
place; so that his imperial majesty will determine for one or the other, 
as soon as he has all proper information. Moreover, 1 hope the king of 
England will be aware of the confidence which his majesty reposes in 
him, and that every thing he does, in regard to the barrier, is in consi- 
deration for him. I will say nothing on the present conjuncture. Whern 
you are, you will judge better than us of the business in France, 
Holland, and your own country. Here we have that of the north and 
east, which does not fail to employ us: 

“1 refer myself to Mr. Cadogan, and beg your highness to believe, 
that no one can be with more sincere friendship, and greater venera- 
tion,” &c, 

Other applications were occasionally made to Counts Zin- 
zendorf and Wratislaw, in the strongest terms, and both the 
duke and duchess received continual promises of an indem- 
nity from the imperial ministers, in the name of their master. 
The only difficulty, indeed, seemed to consist in finding a 
suitable sovereignty, which the emperor had the power of 
dismembering from his hereditary countries, and a lordship 
in the Tyrol was repeatedly and specifically indicated, but a 
final decision was as repeatedly deferred, under the plea of 
waiting for farther information.{ After much delay and 

* Reply of Marlborough to the emperor's letter, Dec, 21, 1714. 

¢ General Stanhope and Cadogan were successively sent to Vienna, 
for the purpose of obtaining the consent of the emperor to the barrier 


treaty, 
} Letter from Count Zinzendorf to the duke, Vienna, May 15. 1716, 
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many fruitless appeals, Marlborough had, at length, the 
mortification to experience the futility of these assurances. 
Notwithstanding the repeated promises of the emperor, we 
cannot discover that he ever received the slightest equiva- 
lent, although some misinformed writers have declared the 
contrary ; for as late as 1717, we find him still soliciting 4 
recompence in vain. 

He still retained his rank of prince of the empire, and his 
representative assisted at the diet, the expenses and charges 
being defrayed by the Austrian treasury. ‘The title of 
prince, as granted by Joseph, and extending to the female 
line, was confirmed by Charles; and his illustrious descend- 
ant still unites with the possession of Blenheim, the dukedom 
of Marlborough, and his other honours, the title and bearings 
of a prince of the holy Roman empire. 

To avoid interruption in the subsequent narrative, we 
have thus terminated the account of this claim on the im- 
perial court. We may conclude with the obvious remark, 
that the most eminent services are but too often ill requited, 
when they cease to be necessary or useful. * 





Cuar. CXT. — Marrzorovuan on tae Continent.—1714. 


During his residence at Antwerp, Marlborough was held in 

a perpetual state of suspense, anxiety, and alarm ; for Eng- 
land stood on the perilous edge of civil convulsion. From 
the repeated illnesses of the queen, the time seemed rapidly 
approaching, when the crown might be contended for on 
British ground, by the rival candidates, the son of James II., 
the lineal, but attainted heir, and a member of the house of 


* Some authors have erroneously asserted that the duke was gratitied 
with the landgraviate of Nellenburg, and others, with a lordship in the 
Tyrol; but no trace of such eessions exists in the archives of Austria, 
Bavaria, the Tyrol, or the empire, nor can any evidence be found, that 
he received any equivalent in money. Before I quit this subject, I must 
Tepeat my obligations to the Bavarian minister, M, de Pfeffel, for pro- 
curing me information from the archives of Bavaria and the Tyrol, and 
to the earl of Normanton, for his assistance in obtaining an examination 
of the archives at Vienna. ; 
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Hanover, appointed by parliament, and acknowledged by the 
sovereign, a8 the constitutional successor. In the struggle 
of contending parties, we observe a queen anxious for the 
welfare of her subjects, but weak and misguided; agitated 
by conscientious seruples, in possessing a sovereignty to the 
exclusion of the legitimate heir, and solicitous to make com- 
pensation, by securing to him the reversion of her crown. 
At the same time we find her so timid and jealous of her 
authority, as to be no Jess repugnant to the preparatory 
measures in favour of a brother, whom she loved, than to 
those for the elevation of the electoral family, whom she 
detested. Her vacillation was aggravated by the efforts of 
the persons in whom she placed her greatest confidence. On 
one hand, Lady Masham wrought on all her family partiali- 
ties, and was the agent of continual representations from the 
courts of St. Germain and Versailles; on the other, she 
was assailed by the duchess of Somerset, who, like the 
duchess of Marlborough, no less artfully wrought on her 
dread of popery, and zeal for the Protestant faith. 

Her two principal ministers were also utterly opposed in 
character, principle, and manners. Oxford possessed in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness, and morals, united with plausi- 
bility, subtlety, and dissimulation. He was sincerely devoted 
to the Protestant succession ; yet, for the preservation of his 
power, did not hesitate to flatter the courts of St. Germain 
and Versailles, and to assimilate himself with the Jacobites, 
for the purpose of obtaining their sanction to the peace. He 
also affected to court the Whigs, and spared no efforts to 
conciliate the electoral family. Bolingbroke, on the other 
hand, was unprincipled, dissipated, and interested. Distin- 
guished for brilliant talents and a fascinating address, he was 
superior to his rival, both as a courtier and a statesman. 
Devoted to the Tories, he disdained to imitate Oxford, in 
soliciting the support of the party from whom he differed in 
principle; and never condescended to flatter the Whigs, or 
attempted to cultivate the favour of the house of Hanover. 

In the actual state of affairs, Oxford was considered as 
prime minister, and as enjoying the sole confidence of the 
queen ; but Bolingbroke was rapidly gaining ground, by his 
superior address, and congeniality of sentiment with his 
royal mistress. He increased his adherents, by his frank 
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and decisive character, which was strikingly contrasted with 
the equivocating and mysterious conduct of his rival. 

After several delays, occasioned by the political feuds in 
the cabinet, and the precarious state of the queen's health, 
the new parliament assembled, on the 18th of February, 
1713-14. Sir Thomas Hanmer, though agreeable to neither 
of the rival ministers, was again nominated speaker, because 
they could not concur in the choice of any other person, and 
he was strongly supported by the Whigs, as friendly to the 
Hanover line. 

The new House of Commons was of a different complexion 
from any which had preceded. It no longer exhibited the 
two distinct and hostile bodies of Whigs and Tories, but 
contained a heterogeneous mass of different parties, counter- 
acting each other, and fluctuating in their opinions and 
resolutions. 

Usually, the friends of government constituted one class 
acting in concert, and in no case entering the lists of oppo- 
sition; but in this singular parliament, the adherents of the 
court were divided into the partisans of Oxford, and the fol- 
lowers of Bolingbroke. The members of this body were 
united on questions which concerned the general measures 
of government, but were frequently observed to differ, when 
the interests of the rival leaders came in collision. Hence, 
even these auxiliaries successively ranged themselves under 
the standard of the Whigs, the Tories, or the Jacobites, at 
the word of their respective chiefs; and it is remarkable, 
that in the grand question relative to the Protestant succes- 
sion, they often not only materially differed, bmi even 
occasionally appeared to renounce their own principles. One 
instance of this vacillation deserves to be particularly noticed, 
aa it is related by Bolingbroke himself. 

The ministers of the elector of Hanover having solicited 
the arrears of pay due to his troopa, since the separation of 
the British forces, the treasurer determined to accede to the 
demand. Without the knowledge of the queen, or any com- 
munication with Bolingbroke, auditor Harley, in the com- 
mittee for preparing the estimates, clandestinely introduced 
the claim; and it was ordered to be reported to the House, 
asa part of the yearly supply. Information of this mancuvre 
being communicated to Bolingbroke, he held a meeting with 
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the Torics and Jacobites ; and are solution being formed to 
oppose the grant, it was negatived. * 

Among the different distinctions which characterised the 
new House of Commons, the Tories occupied the foremost 
rank, as the predominant party, but were weakened by a 
division into Hanoverian and Jacobite Tories. The former 
were those who were attached to the constitution in church 
and state, and supported the measures of government, in all 
instances which did not affect the Protestant succession ; 
but, whenever that grand question was agitated, identified 
themselves with the Whigs, The leader of this sect was the 
speaker, Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

The sentiments of the Jacobite Tories will be sufficiently 
indicated by their name; and, in fact, they may be regarded 
as a class of the Stuart adherents, though less decided in 
their devotion to the exiled family than the avowed Jacobites. 

The Scottish Tories formed a peculiar party. Though 
united in general with the Jacobites or Tories, they occa- 
sionally deserted them, whenever the particular interests of 
their own country were concerned, or when any hopes of 
dissolving the Union were entertained. We even find in 
this parliament a cabal of no less than forty or fifty, closely 
combined, and acting, on many occasions, in direct opposi- 
tion to government; until the influence of Bolingbroke 
seemed likely to prevail over that of his rival, when they 
were persuaded by his professions again to range themselves 
under the standard of the court.t With these two last 
classes the real Jacobites were intermingled, and formed so 
numerous a body, that with the aid of the crown, and the 
support of the partisans of Bolingbroke, they hoped to 
reverse the order of succession established by parliament, 
and restore the hereditary line. 

In the next degree stood the Whigs, an impenetrable 
phalanx, the never-failing champions of the Protestant suc- 
cession. Though inferior in numbers to the Tories as a 
body, their united strength was such, that if they were 
joined by either of the two Tory divisions, or, as it even 
sometimes happened, were assisted by the Jacobites, they 

* Bolingbroke's Correspondence ; — Letter to Lord Strafford, vol, iv, 


p. 532 ; — Lockhart’s Papers, p. 468. 
t Lockart’s State Papers, vel, ii. p. 478. 
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were enabled to constitute a decided majority. In this 
struggle of conflicting interests, they acted a firm and uni- 
form part, never swerving from the main path of public 
duty, and careless whom they supported, or whose aid they 
obtained, provided they succeeded in securing the accession 
of the Protestant line. 

From this incongruous state of the Commons, were 
derived, as might naturally be expected, fluctuating senti- 
ments and contradictory resolutions, which seemed incom- 
prehensible to all who were unacquainted with the real 
state of parties, and the variable temper and interests of this 
heterogeneous body. 

In the House of Lords a similar fluctuation prevailed, not 
from the contention of discordant parties, as in the Commons, 
but from the conflicting interests of the two rival ministers, 
and the fears and jealousies of the queen, whose opinion 
influenced a considerable portion of this illustrious assembly.. 
We derive this interesting delineation of the state of parties 
from the memoirs of the Jacobite leader, Lockhart; and we 
find it confirmed in a confidential letter from the secretary 
himself, to the earl of Strafford. 


“ Whitehall, March 23. 1714. — In both houses there are the best dis- 
positions I ever saw; but I am sorry to tell you that these dispositions 
are unimproved: the Whigs pursue their plan with good order, and in 
concert, 

«“ The Tories stand at gaze, expect the court should regulate their, 
conduct, and lead them on; and the court seems ina lethargy. Nothing, 
you see, can come of this, but what would be at once the greatest ab- 
surdity, and the greatest misfortune. 

“ The minority, and that minority unpopular, must get the better of 
the majority, who have the sense of the nation on their side. All that 
can be done, is doing, to prevail on our friend, my lord treasurer, to 
alter his measures, to renew a confidence with the Tories, and a spirit in 
them, and to give a regular motion to all the wheels of government. I 
am sanguine enough to hope that we shall prevail. Indeed, it would be 
pay fo lose by management, what none can wrest by foree out of our 
hands, 

« I write thus freely to you, because, in such conjunctures especially, 
you ought not to be ignorant of the true state of affairs at home, and 
because I know that the part I ought to act towards a friend, | may 
safely act towards a man of honour, You shall hear again from me, the 
moment I see through the present confured workings of court and party.” 





* Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 494. 
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These brief hints will serve to explain the contradictory 
votes and regolutions of the legislature, in this extraordinary 
session, and will show how singularly the clashing views of 
all combined in eventually promoting the great object of the 
Revolution. 

On the 2d of March, the queen addressed the new parlia- 
ment. After notifying that she had obtained a safe and 
honourable peace for her own pecple, and for the greater 
part of her allies, she expressed hopes, that her interposition 
might be effectual to complete the restoration of public tran- 
quillity. She then boasted of having delivered her subjects 
from a consuming land war, and of following the example 
of the wisest of her predecessors, in preserving the equili- 
brium of Europe; adding, that the kingdom could only 
flourish by trade, and would be most formidable, by the 
right application of its naval force. After the usual demand 
of supplies, the remainder of the speech evinced extreme 
anxiety to exonerate herself from suspicions, which she 
declared to be maliciously circulated, that the Protestant 
succession in the house of Hanover was in danger under her 
government. 

Addresses of thanks were carried without opposition, and, 
soon afterwards, the peace was sanctioned by the unanimous 
vote of the legislature. 

But all the declarations of the queen and her ministers 
could not remove the general impression entertained, that 
the Protestant succession was really in danger. Accordingly, 
this delicate question became the principal subject of deli- 
beration, and produced that diversity of sentiment which 
could not fail to arise in so heterogeneous a body. At one 
time, the Protestant succession was voted not to be in danger, 
and the bill against schism inspired the Jacobites with the 
most sanguine hopes of ultimate success; at another, its 
perilous state was proved, by the repeated motions for the 
removal of the pretender from Lorraine; and, above all, by 
the vote in the House of Lords, proclaiming a reward of 
5000/. for seizing his person, should he land in England; a 
reward which was augmented by the Commons to the enor- 
mous amount of 100,000 Both these motions were carried 
without a division. 

While the proceedings of the legislature were charac- 
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teristic of a body actuated by no regular principle, and 
guided by no common object; the queen and ministers 
seemed to prove the fallacy of their own professions, by their 
attempts to break the line of succession. 

Men were almost publicly enlisted for the service of the 
pretender, and his health was openly pledged at numerous 
meetings and clubs, held by Jacobites of all ranks and deno- 
minations in the metropolis. ‘The army was beginning to he. 
new-modelled, colonels were removed from their regiments, 
and replaced by others of the Stuart party. Governors 
were deprived of their posts, and superseded by those of 
adverse principles; the direct on of affairs in Ireland and- 
Scotland was intrusted to Jacobite hands. 

In this alarming crisis, the clamours for the residence of 
the electoral prince in England, were revived with increasing 
vehemence. As he had already been created duke of Cam- 
bridge, it was only necessary to obtain the customary sum- 
mons to the House of Lords. In conformity, therefore, with 
the advice of the Whigs, Baron Schutz, the Hanoverian 
resident, applied for the writ. ‘The chancellor, objecting 
that it was not usual to grant writs to peers who resided: 
out of the kingdom, was confounded with a reply, that the 
prince intended to reside, and might be expected in England 
before it was issued. After some farther delays and objec- 
tions, under the plea of preserving due respect tor the queen, 
it was at length reluctantly granted. 

The queen was extremely agitated by this sudden and 
unexpected proceeding, and wrote several letters to the 
electoral family, in which she earnestly deprecated such 
contemptuous disregard of her prerogative, exhorting them, 
in the strongest terms, not to give countenance to a men- 
sure, no less insulting to her feelings, than derogatory to the- 
dignity of her crown. Baron Schutz was also forbidden to- 
appear at court, and quitted England to convey the writ to 
Hanover, 

In the midst of these political feuds, the queen prorogued 
the parliament, with a speech indicative of high indignation. 
After the usual thanks for the supplies, she expressed her 
hope to meet them again early in the winter, in such a 
temper as would be necessary, for improving all the advan- 
tages of the peace. She then concluded in @ tone, which. 
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shows how deeply she resented the intended residence of the 
electoral prince in England: — “ My chief concern is, to pre- 
serve to you and to your posterity our holy religion, and 
the liberty of my subjects, and to secure the present and 
future tranquillity of my kingdoms. But I must tell you 
plainly, that these desirable ends can never be obtained, 
unless you bring the same dispositions on your parts; unless 
all groundless jealousies, which create and foment divisions 
amongst you, be laid aside; and unless you show the same 
regard for my prerogative, and for the honour of my 
government, as I have always expressed for the rights of 
my people.” 

During these political conflicts in his native country, 
Marlborough maintained an unremitted intercourse with his 
friends, and was still ready to support that cause for which 
he had fought and conquered, and for his adherence to which 
he had been driven into exile. Had he chosen to desert his 
party, and vindicate the peace of Utrecht, he might yet have 
recovered the favour of the queen, and enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the ministers ; he might have been exempted from 
all the persecutions to which his opposition exposed him. 

But we find him abroad, consistently persevering in the 
same honourable path, and labouring to promote that 
Protestant succession in the house of Hanover, which he 
considered as essential to the welfare of England, and the 
tranquillity of Europe. Nor do we perceive, in his conduct, 
the slightest fluctuation of sentiment, notwithstanding the 
opprobrious accusations levelled against him by Jacobite 
spies, and repeated by partial or misguided historians. Few 
letters or documents are preserved at Blenheim relating to 
this critical era; but those that remain, as well as his corre- 
spondence, published among the Hanover Papers, indubitably 
prove his undeviating anxiety in the cause of liberty and 
religion. Convinced, also, that his native country was 
menaced with a counter-revolution, he sent General Cadogan, 
to make the necessary arrangements with General Stanhope, 
and the leaders of the Hanoverian interest*, for transporting 
troops to England, on the demise of the queen, and for 

* This fact is stated from the narrative of the duchess, and confirmed 


by the accusations of Bolingbroke and the Jacobites, ané the testimonies 
in the Hanover Papers, 
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taking every precaution to frustrate the hopes of the Jaco- 
bites. He even engaged to use his endeavours in securing 
the fidelity of the troops stationed at Dunkirk, and to embark 
at their head, in support of the same cause. He also urged 
the elector of Hanover not to spare his treasure in gaining 
adherents, and offered to assist him with a loan of 20,0002. 
So gratified, indeed, was the electoral house with these 
proofs of his zeal, that, in return, the electress Sophia 
intrusted him with a blank warrant, appointing him com- 
mander-in-chief of her troops and garrisons, on her accession 
to the crown. 

These measures are detailed in his letters to the court of 
Hanover, and we should deem it injustice to his memory not 
to submit to the reader this interesting correspondence, 
although a part has been already given to the public.” 
Robethon, his former correspondent, and now the confi- 
dential secretary at Hanover, was the principal channel of 
these communications. 

The Duke of Marlborough to Robethon. 

‘ Antwerp, Nov. 30. 1713. —Sir; I have not troubled you since my 
“ona to this place, because nothing of the least consequence haa 
offer but Mr. Cadogan being now returned from England, with an 
account of the present situation of things, and disposition of people's 
minds there, I thought it necessary to take notice in general to you of it, 
and, at the same time, acquaint you, I shall send him to the Hague in 
some few days, to communicate all matters to M. Bothmar, in order to 
his transmitting, in the most ample manner, to his electoral highness, 
the sentiments and thoughts of our friends in England, concerning the 
unhappy condition we are in, which, I am sorry to tell you, grows worse 
every day, and will very soon be desperate, unless some speedy remedy is 
applied, Though the whole conduct of our ministry, both as to affairs 
at home and abroad, leaves no room to doubt of their intentions to bring 
in the pretender; yet I cannot forbear mentioning some circumstances 
relating ta it, which have happened since the last sessions of parliament. 
T shall begin with our court's entering into a stricter and greater union 
with France than ever, notwithstanding the cullusive manner with which 
the French king has evaded executing those articles made with England, 
which were for our advantage ; and asthe highest and most convincing 
mark of the double-desling and pernicious designs of our ministers. I 
shall, in the next place, instance their affectation of writing to such 
princes, not to receive the pretender, into whose countries they are sure 
he will never come; and their making no step in earnest towards the 





* Hanover Papers for 1713 and 1714; —- Macpherson, vol ii, 
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removing him out of Lorraine, notwithstanding the addresses of both 
houses, and that his being there or in France is the same thing. By 
which means, the article in the treaty of peace, for the security of the 
Protestant succession, is eluded. To this must be added; the giving all 
employments, military and civil, to notorious Jacobites; the putting the 
governments of Scotland and Ireland into the hands of two persons who 
are known friends to the pretender* ; the choosing the sixteen lords to 
‘serve for Scotland, of whom, two were with the pretender last summer, 
and most of the rest declared Jacobites ; the ministers receiviny, with such 
distinction, Sir Patrick Lawless, and, under the pretence of his trans- 
acting the business of Spain, admitting him into their confidence and 
privacy, though an Irish papist, and an avowed agent of the pretender’s; 
the violence and force used in the election of members for the city of 
London ; the invading the freedom of elections all over the kingdom, by 
corruption, oppression, and bribery, in order to get such persons chosen 
as are in the interest of the pretender; the animating the clergy to 
preach up hereditary and testamentary right, both which principles are 
destructive to the succession; the encouraging the publishing that perni- 
cious book, lately writ to support those doctrines, which, though high 
treason by our laws, yet this book}, which asserts them, was writ either 
by direction or connivance of the lord treasurer, as may be judged by the 
following circumstances: First, the materials for it were collected eithet 
out of manuscripts in his own library, or out of such public records as 
Mr. Lowndes was known to have been employed in the search of: lerd 
treasurer's library keeper corrected the manuscript, and the printing of 
the book was published in the Gazette; and though the printer was 
taken up, for furm’s sake, the sale of the Look is openly perinitted, and 
great numbers of them sent gratis all over the kingdom. 

“ Many instances of the same nature might be joined to these I have 
mentioned; but I think these more than sufficient to demonstrate the 
views of the ministry, and the danger of delaying any longer the entering 
into effectual measures fur the preventing of them. But as this matter 
is of the highest moment, and that the safety of our religion, property, 
and liberty, will depend upon the resolutions to be now taken, our friends 
in England submit every thing to his electoral highness’s great wisdom 
and discretion, and will execute with zeal and pleasure, whatever in- 
structions or orders he shall please to give them in this most important 
affair. However, they believe themselves obliged, at the same time, 
both in duty to his electoral highness, and out of concern for the safety 
and good of their country, to represent in the most humble and submis- 
sive manner, that, considering the present state of things in England, 
nothing can so effectually assure the succession, as his electoral highness 
going there, or, if that cannot be hoped for, the sending the prince, which 
would animate to the greatest degree all those of both parties who wish 
well to the succession, and break the measures of those who are against 





* The Earl of Mar and Sir Constantine Phipps, 
+ This book is entitled, “ The hereditary Right of the Crown of Enge 
lard asserted.” — See Hoyer'’s Reign of Queen Anne, 
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it. But, though this is the unanimous sense of our friends in England, 
yet they leave, and wholly submit, it tohis electoral highness’s prudence and 
judgment, and desire that this their advice may be understood to proceed 
from hearts full of affection and unalterable attachment to his electoral 
highness’s person and interests; for the promoting of which they will be 
always ready to venture their lives and fortune. As I write you this 
in the last confidence, I desire it may be communicated only to his elec- 
toral highness and M. Bernstorf; and, for fear of accidents, you will be 
pleased afterwards to burn it. I am with truth, yours.” 


Nor did our illustrious patriot confine his cares and exer- 
tions to his own country; he no less earnestly employed 
that influence which he possessed in Holland, to awaken the 
States to a sense of the danger with which they were 
menaced, should the British ministry succeed in their 
attempts to overthrow the constitution. With the same 
view, he laboured to restore that harmony, which had been 
interrupted between the emperor and the republic, and which 
he justly considered as essential to the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, and the welfare of England. 

He developes these views in another letter to Robethon. 


“ Antwerp, Jan 6. 1714. — By the accounts Mr. Cadogan brings from 
the Hague, as well as by what has been writ from thence, it is evident 
the principal regentsof the republic begin to be now convinced of the 
designs of the English ministry to bring in the pretender ; and, since the 
destruction of their state musi inevitably follow, they have warmly taken 
the alarm, and seem disposed to enter into any measures towards pre- 
yenting it, which the form of their government will allow of. And, as 
they very well know, a strict Stiendship with the emperor and empire is 
absolutely necessary for attaining this great end, they are, at present, 
very desirous to reconcile themselves to his imperial majesty; but the 
managements they are outwa> lly foreed to keep with France and the 
English ministry, obliging th. n to proceed in this matter. with the 
utmost secrecy and caution, they are resolved to transact it privately, by 
such friends as both sides have an entire confidence in; and, to show 
how much they are in earnest, they appear inclined to recede from several 
advantages given them by their barrier treaty. As his imperial majesty 
has likewise the interest of England at heart, and believes his own safety 
concerned in securing the succession of his electoral highness and family, 
it is hardly ‘to be doubted, but such temperaments may be found, by the 
common friends aforementioned, as will re-establish the former union 
between the emperor and the republic; which matter being explained in 
the memorials transmitted by M. Bothmar, I must refer to them. 

« For the expedient you mentioned, of an address of thanks for the 
good offices employed, and endeavours used to remove the pretender, 
and the grounding an invitation on their having proved ineffectual, I 
shall ke the liberty, since you desire my private opinion, to tell you 
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freely, Iam apprehensive that matters may be so artfully managed by the 
court, as to get the first part of the proposition passed, and the other 
dropt; the ill consequences of which are so obvious, that it is not neces- 
sary to explain them. However, if his electoral highness shall not 
approve of what our friends in England have humbly represented, they 
will be ready to execute, with al) the zeal and fidelity imaginable, this or 
any other thing bis electoral highness shall judge for his service; and, 
since the ministers drive on matters so fast in favour of the pretender, 
every body must agree, if something farther be not done in the next 
sessions of parliament towards securing the succession, it is to be feared 
it may he irretrievably lost, Mr. Cadogan returns in about fourteen days 
to the Hague, in order to receive his electoral highness’s commands from 
M. Bothmar, in relation to what he is to say to our friends, at his return 
into England. I am ever yours.” 

Oxford could not be unacquainted with the negotiations 
between the electoral family and the Hanoverian party in 
England, through the agency of Marlborough. This subtle 
politician, therefore, resorted to his usual craft, to counteract 
the labours of his opponents, and to turn their intrigues 
against themselves. He had already persuaded the queen to 
express in her speeches unusual regard towards the electoral 
family, and even induced her to assume an appearance of 
cordiality, which was foreign to her feelings. Perceiving 
that this semblance of harmony between the two courts was 
peculiarly mortifying to the Whigs, he carried his dissi- 
mulation still farther, by sending his relative, Mr. Harley, 
to Hanover, to convey testimonies of the queen’s solicitude 
for the Protestant succession, and his own devotion to the 
electoral family. 

This unexpected mission created considerable jealousy 
among the adherents of the house of Hanover. To coun- 
teract its effects, Marlborough sent Mr. Molyneux, an Irish 
gentleman of fortune, to the electoral court; and in his 
correspondence with Robethon, his confidential correspondent 
at Hanover, strove to expose the duplicity of the treasurer, 
and the danger of listening to his overtures. 

“ Antwerp, May 5. 1714.—It is so evident that the queen’s ministers 
are determined to place the pretender on the throne, that it would be 
losing one’s time to produce proofs of it, Their greatest desire, and 
their only view in Mr. Harley's embassy is, to obtain some declaration 
from the elector, which may impose upon the nation, and make it believe 
that your court is satisfied with them. If you have fallen into this 
snare, it will render all the efforts of your friends of no avail; but we. 
rely upon the great prudence of his electoral highness. 
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* A more proper time for demanding the writ for the electoral prince 
could not have been chosen; for you see how many of the richest and 
most considerable among the Tories declare for you, and acknowledge 
that they were deceived by the ministry, who lose'so much ground in 
both houses, that you may depend upon it they will take care not to call 
the second session of this parliament before they have executed their 
design in favour of the pretender. Otherwise, they will run a risk of 
being prosecuted for having betrayed their country and violated the laws; 
and as they cannot justify themselves in that respect, it is not to be be- 
lieved that they will expose themselves to the hazard of another session ; 
for if they lose any more ground, however small, their ruin is certain. 

“ Luckily, this session is to continue for two months longer, as no sup- 
plies are yet found; so that the electoral prince will have time enough, 
before the end of it, to arrive and take his seat in parliament, in which 
ease the balance will incline entirely to your side, as it begins to do 
already upon the mere rumour of his coming; so that you may judge 
what effect his presence would produce. Accordingly, our friends write 
to me, in that case, the parliament will not rise before they have settled a 
pension of 40,000/, sterling, for a subsistence to the prince, who will have 
nothing to do but to make his court to the queen, and caress the minis- 
ters, without meddling in any thing. By this remedy the succession will 
be secured without risk, without expense, and without war; und, likewise, 
it is very probable that France, seeing herself prevented in that manner, 
will abandon her design of assisting the pretender. 

“In my humble opinion it would be proper to use despatch, and that 
the prince should set out before Lord Paget arrives.* This journey of the 
prince, attended with the success which there is reason to expect from it, 
cannot fail to give the elector new influence and much greater conse- 
quence over all Europe, as he will secure to himself thereby the crown of 
Great Britain, which will attach the emperor, Holland, and the court of 
Prussia to iim, and render him the arbiter of the differences of the north. 
Whereas, if this opportunity is Jost (which, according to appearances, will 
be the last), the contrary will happen, and the influence of his electoral 
highness at other courts will suffer considerably by it, especially after the 
great noise which this demand of the writ for the electoral prince makes 
every where, which leaves no one room to doubt of his setting out soon ; 
so that if he does not set out at all, your friends in England, who have 
exposed themselves so generously for your interest, will be absolutely 
ruined, and the succession in the utmost danger, which cannot fail to be 
ptoductive of bad consequences to your court, and in all the other courts 
of Europe. 

“Tt is easy for your court to conceive of what importance it is that 
the prince should arrive while the parliament is sitting, as the reason to 
justify his journey is the right he has to take his seat in parliament, and 
the writ by which the queen calls him to it. I hope you will send me 
good news, 


— 





* Lord Paget was nominated envoy to Hanover on the return of Mr 
Harley from his temporary mission. 
aad 
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“T believe Mr. Molyneux will be now at your court. I recommend 
him to you as being a man of quulity, who has very large possessions in 
Treland, but principally as a man of parts and merit, with whose 
principles I am well acquainted. I[ flatter myself that he will be well 
received by their highnesses. I am, &c. 

«I may add, farther, that the prince being but the third in the order 
of succession, and coming alone, without troops, the queen cannot be 
justly offended.” 


The subsequent letter, which, though without date or 
address, was evidently written to Robethon® in May, is 
worthy of particular attention. It does credit to the com- 
prehensive mind of Marlborough, who overlooked the narrow 
distinctions of party in his zeal for the public weal, and en- 
deavoured to unite the moderate Tories, as well as the 
Whigs, in defence of the legal settlement. It collaterally 
enables us to trace his motives for not signing the Whig 
association, which he evidently considered as an expedient 
calculated to render this great public concern a mere object 
of party. 


“ M. Bothmar has sent me a copy of the letter concerning the observa- 
tions that were made at Barleduc.{ I believe there may be inconve~ 
Nience in sending the original letter; but I think if M. Schutz has a 
copy of it, with orders to communicate the substance to all our friends, 
hoth Whigs and Tories, 'tis probable it may have a good effect; and if 
they find it will be useful to produce the original, it will be in your power 
to do it. 

“Tam so certain of what her majesty and the ministers design, as to 
the succession, and it is so evident to all mankind that have any sense, 
that I will not take up your time in arguments upon that matter, nor 
trouble you with instances, to show how little it can signify to have their 
promises upon any account. I am persuaded, if words would serve at 
this time, they will make very little difficulty to say any thing, in order 
to draw from the electress an answer that would give them but a handle 
to impose upon the nation that is satisfied, which, no doubt was the 
whole design of Mr, Harley’s embassy ; and would, for ever, have ruined 
the endeavours of our best friends, and disabled them from doing any 
service to the elector or their country. But I don’t doubt of his high- 





* It is from a copy in the handwriting of the duchess, and endorsed 
by her, “To a Correspondent at Hanover.” 

+ Tindal, vol. xviii. Dr. Birch, who wrote this part of the history, 
states that Sir Richard Onslow was deputed by General Stanhope and 
the Whig leaders to obtain the signature of Marlborough to this associa~ 
tion, but that all his representations failed of success, 

} The temporary residence of the pretender in Lorraine, 
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ness’s taking effectual care to prevent such a mischief; and since so many 
of the considerable Tories have owned publicly that they have been de- 
ceived by the ministers, ‘tis reasonable to expect they should do some- 
thing to secure their religion and laws, and not trust them in the hands 
of men that have so plainly betrayed their country. If something of this 
kind is not done before the parliament rises, I can’t but apprehend these 
ministers will prevent being troubled with another ; for the mask is now 
taken off, and men that have so little to say for themselves, will not run 
the hazard of another session. Upon these considerations, and some 
others, 1 can’t but wish extremely that his electoral highness would use 
all the means that are possible to show the honest menin both parties the 
danger they are in at a time that France is in so good acondition; and as 
nothing can save us from the mischiefs intended but the parliament, it is 
my humble opinion that it should show that 'tis necessary there should 
be a farther security for the Protestant succession; and one great thing 
towards that, they must needs think, is an honest ministry. Pray do me 
the favour to give my humble service to M. Bernsdorf. As for having 
two in the Admiralty, I think that or any other request would be of no 
- but to give advantages to those that certainly mean nothing but to 
leceive,” 


Fortunately, the subtlety of Oxford defeated itself. Unable 
or unwilling to give adefinitive proof of his sincerity, his ex- 
travagant professions, when contrasted with his real conduct, 
made the mission of his relative appear no less insulting than 
ridiculous. Mr. Molyneux, in a letter to the duchess, briefly 
gives the result of this memorable embassy. 


“ May 7.1714. — I would to God I could send you as good news from 
hence as your grace sende me when you say there ishope of my having the 
honour to see you in a country-house in England, I have not yet been 
at court, but when I have, I shall have the honour to write to you again. 
As yet, I have only heard that Mr. Harley's forerunners had made a 
great noise of what he was coming to do for this family. A pension to 
the electress, and invitation to the electoral prince, were as positively 
given out to be his business here, as that he was to come. But, since his 
arrival, this is all dwindled into nothing; we hear no more of these things, 
and his great promises to the court amount to no more than the giving 
an office of 4002. per annum to one Wind, an English chamberlain to the 
electress, and a Tory, for which and for another accident that happened 
here some days since, they tell me he will certainly be disgraced.” 

“ Hanover, Friday, May 18. 1714.— This day, I think, it is about ten 
days since I arrived at Hanover, so that I am now able to assure your 
grace and my lord duke of the perfect regard and affection this court pre- 
serves for both your merits, which, on a thousand occasions, I have had 
the pleasure to perceive in every body I have conversed with, as well as in 
the court itself. The electoral princess, who is certainly one of the best 
ladies in the world, does nothing but ask me the most affectionate ques- 
tions possible about your grace and my lord, about your manner of pase 
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ing your time, how you are diverted, and whether you are easy; und, 
in short, one would think she had seen and been intimate with you, she 
seems to love you so well. I cannot give your grace a better instance 
of the regard they have to any thing that comes from my Lord Marl- 
borough than to assure you that I have been very well received by every 
body here, only by having the honour of his protection. 

On Tuesday last Mr. Harley and all his suite went away for England. 
I believe he is as little satisfied with his negotiation here as the court is; 
for I hear he has had very plain and strong memorials given him, on his 
departure, as te what may be done on the succession; and I know that 
on taking leave he had some pretty plain things said to him on the state 
of affairs, The electoral princess told me herself, that on this occasion, 
when he spoke of the present happiness of Europe in peace, and in a 
prospect of every thing now flourishing and doing well, she made him 
this answer, that nobody had a firmer trust in God and Providence than 
she had, and, therefore, she did not doubt every thing would do well and 
flourish.” 


Mr. Harley had scarce taken his departure before Baron 
Schutz arrived with the writ for summoning the duke of 
Cambridge, and, at the same time, bearing the most pressing 
invitations from the Hanoverian party for his immediate 
departure to England. At the same time, letters arrived 
from the queen and treasurer, containing the warmest pro- 
fessions of regard to the electoral family. 

These incidents created great hesitation in the court of 
Hanover, as we find from further details in the letters of 
Mr. Molyneux. 


* May 29. 1714. — Your aceount of ts- reconciliation of the sorcerer 
and his familiar * seems very credible; at feast, we may be sure that it is 
fear draws any honest protestations from them. I should never have 
Riven ear to these protestations before, but since I am at Hanover much 
less than ever ; and, indeed, it is here as plain as that { is the worst 
woman in the world, that she is not affected to this house, or, at least, her 
ministers are quite otherwise. It were as endless as useless to give your 
grace instances of this, but I must have leave to run overa few. There 
are now seven packets due from M. Krayenberg { to this court, though 
all the other letters of the said posts are come constantly to Hanover. 
During Harley’s stay here, by him, and since by another hand, Chateau- 
neuf, at the Hague, knows more of the proceedings here than we do, who 
are in the town; but, above all, of the letters from the queen to the 
elector and electress, which the electress showed me. Nothing can be 





* Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, 

+ A word is omitted which evidently refers to the queen, 

} Krayenberg was the Hanoverian minister in Londan, and Chateau 
neuf, the French minister at the Hague. 
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more kind in the world, and lord treasurer’s the same ; and yet the plain 
design is visibly nothing else but to draw a confession from this housa 
that they are satisfied with the ministry, and have a confidence in a good 
understanding with the queen. This was the point to be carried by 
Harley’s journey and by those letters; but he was terribly disappointed, 
for in the answers there was not a word of such good understanding; but 
there was an article to this effect, in the elector’s answer, which I read, 
“that he thought it would be mutually good for both their interests that 
some one of this house should have the honour to pay his court to the 
queen in England,’ This article was carried with great difficulty in the 
council here, and is the only step made to support the demand of the 
prince’s writ ; and, which is more, is the only one which I believe will be 
made, I am sure my Lord Marlborough knows this court so well, he 
ean believe this, but if he won’t, I can say no more but that it is my opi- 
nion, and that [am more amazed at the difficulties the succession meets 
here than at those it meets in London, 1 do believe the prince will not 
© over, and for this session it is almost despaired of by his best friends ; 
God knows what may happen before the next. For my part, I prepare 
myself for poverty and banishment; and I no more employ my thoughts 
on the happiness of England, but where to find the most easy retreat. 
This is a melancholy prospect; the grounds of it are too long to tell you ; 
but I would to God it were not true. There are here such humours, 
such jealousies, and such villanies as will one day undo us, if it be not 
done already. I find no time better to end than by cutting off this disa- 
greeable tale, in giving myself the pleasure to assure your grace, &c. 

*T shall stay here till what I suspect is made public, and then I think 
I shall go on northwards,” 


In the midst of this doubt and hesitation, a messenger 
brought other letters from the queen and the treasurer. 
Finding that they could not cajole the electoral family by 
professions, they resorted to threats, in order to prevent the 
prince from availing himself of his summons to parliament. 

The letter to the prince was bitter and reproaching, chid- 
ing him for giving ear to such expedients as the demand of 
the writ, without knowing her majesty’s sentiments. The 
letter to the electress was somewhat more guarded, but 
coupled with a menace too obvious to be mistaken. That to 
the elector was written in a tone of still greater indignation. 
After repeating her anxious wishes for promoting the settle- 
ment, the queen added, “I am firmly persuaded you would 
not suffer the smallest diminution of your authority. I am 
no less delicate in this respect; and I am determined to 
oppose a project so contrary to my royal authority, however 
fatal the consequences may be.” * 


© The two former letters, as well as that of the treasurer, are printed in 
aad 
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The letter from Oxford was perfectly characteristic. After 
professing his own attachment to the electoral family and 
their interests, he recommended the electress to rely implicitly 
on the friendship of the queen, as the only means of securing 
the accession of her family; and earnestly dissuaded her 
from identifying her interests with those of the Whigs, by 
dwelling on the danger and impolicy of making the narrow 
measures of a party the standard of her future government. 

By order of the electress, copies of these letters were sent 
to the Duke of Marlborough; and, in transmitting them, 
Mr. Molyneux gives an interesting detail of the effect they 
produced. 


“ Hanover, Thursday, June. 1714. — I am directed by the electress to 
gend your grace the enclosed, which arrived at Hanover, by express, on 
Tuesday, but were not delivered till yesterday at noon. I have not time, 
or | had translated the queen's for you; but my lord will explain them 
to you, and let you know that there is no hand villanous enough to write 
them but that one from whence they come. This court is so openly 
honest in their proceedings, that they would be glad to disperse these 
letters among their friends in England; whereas their correspondence is 
so false and hidden, as that the express declared, till the moment the 
letters were read, that they were to invite the prince over, and I would 
lay my life the ministers declare the same in London.” 


In fact, the result was stiJl more fatal than was at first 
apprehended ; for the aged electress was so deeply affected 
with the anxiety of the moment, that her feeble frame appears 
to have sunk under the conflict of contending passions. The 
circumstances of her sudden death are detailed with no less 
feeling than interest, in a subsequent letter from Mr. Moly- 
neux. 

“ Hanover, June*, 1714. —The last post I finished my letters about six 
in the evening. Not an hour after the post went, I went directly after- 
wards to Hernhausen, the country-house of the court, and there the first 
thing I heard was, that the good old electress was just dying in one of 
the public walks, I ran up there, and found her just expiring in the 
arms of the poor electoral princess, and amidst the tears of a great many 





Boyer’s Political State, and in other publications; but that to the elector 
was deemed so insulting, that he found it necessary to apologise for its 
omission, It is, however, introduced into Macpherson’s Hanoverian 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 621. 

* The electress died on the 28th of May, 0.8 which fixes the date of 
this letier about the 9th of June. 
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of her servants, who euwdeavoured in vain to help her. I can give you 
no account of her illness, but that I believe the chagrin of those villanous 
letters I sént you Jast post has been in a great measure the cause of it. 
The Rheingravine, who has been with her these fifteen years, has told me 
she never knew any thing make so deep an impression on her as the affair 
of the prince’s journey, which, I am sure, she had to the last degree at 
heart ; and she has done me the honour to tell me so twenty times. In 
the midst of this concern those letters arrived, and those I verily believe 
have broke her heart, and brought ber with sorrow to the grave. The 
letters were delivered on Wednesday at noon. That evening when I 
came to court, she was at cards, but was so full of these letters, that she 
get up and ordered me to follow her into the garden, where she gave 
them to me to read, and walked, and spoke a great deal in relation to 
them. I believe she walked three bours that night. The next morning, 
which was Thursday, I heard she was out of order; and on going imme- 
diately to court, she ordered me to be called into her bed-chamber, She 
gave me the letters I sent you to copy; she bid me send them next post, 
and bring them afterwards to her to court, That was on Friday. In the 
morning on Friday, she told me she was very well, bnt seemed very 
chagrined, She was dressed, and dined with the elector as usual, About 
four she did me the honour to send me to town, for some other copies of 
the same letters, and then she was still perfectly well. She worked and 
talked very heartily in the Orangerie. After that, and about six, she 
went out to walk in the gardens, and was still very well. A shower of 
rain came, and as she was walking pretty fast, to get to shelter, they told 
her she walked a little too fast. She answered, ‘I believe I do,’ and 
dropped down in saying those words, which were her last. They raised 
her up, chafed her with spirits, tried to bleed her; but it was all in vain, 
aud when I came up to her, she was as dead as if she had been four days 
so. No princess ever died more regretted, and I infinitely pity those 
servants that have known her a long time, when J, that have had the 
honour to be known to her but a month, can searce refrain from tears in 
relating this.” 

The death of the electress Sophia made a considerable 
alteration in the state of parties in England, as well as in the 
situation of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Notwithstanding her advanced age of eighty-four, she pos- 
sessed, till the time of her death, an unusual degree of spirit 
and energy, saying, that if she could but live to have 
“Sophia, Queen of England,” engraven on her tomb, she 
should die contented. She had manifested considerable 
jealousy of her son’s interference in the affairs of England, 
and she expressed great eagerness for the journey of the 
electoral prince. She was more inclined to the Tories than 
to the Whigs, held a confidential correspondence with the 
earl of Strafford, and implicitly confided in the Duke of 
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Marlborough, to whom she readily intrusted the fullest 
powers for the furtherance of her accession. 

Her death, however, relieved the elector from considerable 
difficulties : he was no longer controlled by her authority, 
and was enabled to adopt an uniform and consistent plan of 
conduct. Although he placed his principal reliance on the 
Whigs, yet being of a prudent and cautious temper he did 
not neglect the Tories. Declining to irritate the queen, by 
permitting his son to accept the invitation to England, re- 
fusing to expend his treasure in strengthening his interest, 
or to interfere in factious cabals, he appeared almost too 
indifferent to stretch out his hand to the sceptre, which was 
within his grasp; and adroitly left his interests to the man- 
agement of his adherents and agents. Although he treated 
the Duke of Marlborough with a semblance of respect, he 
never forgot the supposed slight which he had experienced 
in 1708, when Marlborough concealed from him the projected 
operations of the campaign.* This jealousy had been recently 
fomented by the artifices of Oxford, who did not fail, by 
means of Mr. Harley, to bring into view the former corre- 
spondence of Marlborough with the house of Stuart. The 
elector, however, was too circumspect, to suffer any public 
manifestation of these prejudices to escape him; but en- 
couraged Marlborough to persevere in his exertions, and to 
identify himself with the Hanoverian party in England. 


Car. CXII.— Deata or Queen ANNE. — 1714. 


MEanwHILE the vessel of state was tossed on a stormy 
sea, and exposed to imminent danger of shipwreck, by the 
rivalry of the two pilots, who were contending for the helm. 

Oxford, by his artful duplicity, in paying court successively 
to every party, had rendered himself equally contemptible to 
all. He had offended the queen by his overtures to the 
electoral family, and had not succeeded in obtaining their 
confidence. In this critical situation, his only dependence 


* See chapters 65 and 68, 
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rested on the favour of the sovereign; but in her mind a 
sinister change had taken place. She was beset by Lady 
Masham, whom he had alienated by his opposition to the 
grant of a pension, and other emoluments, which she was 
anxious to obtain. She was also wrought upon by the artful 
representations of Bolingbroke, who affected to develope his 
intrigues with the court of Hanover, and accused him even 
of caballing with the Duke of Marlborough. 

But habit, and the remains of partiality for the minister, 
who had delivered her from the control of the Whigs, 
together with the natural indecision of the queen’s temper, 
protracted his fall; and it was not till his sentence was 
passed by the courts of St. Germain and Versailles, that she 
consented to remove him from her service.* Those courts 
finding that Oxford constantly eluded their demands for a 
restoration, and deceived them by repeated promises which 
were never fulfilled, made Lord Bolingbroke the agent of 
their schemes and the channel of their communications, and 
hoped, through his ministry, to gain the grand object of 
their wishes. We learn, from the authentic testimony of 
Berwick, who managed the secret correspondence with the 
Stuart party, that this was the real cause of Oxford’s re- 
moval, and that his disgrace excited the most sanguine hopes 
of success. 

After many struggles in the mind of the queen, she re- 
sumed the white staff on the 27th of July. An indecorous 
altercation took place in her presence between the two rivals 
for power, in which the treasurer coarsely observed, amidst 
many other reproachful expressions, that he would leave 
some people as low as he found them. The feelings of the 
queen were deeply affected with this disgraceful scene, which 
continued until two in the morning; and she retired in a 


* We do not hesitate to assert this fact, because it is evident from the 
declarations of the duke of Berwick, who gives a long detail of the secret 
correspondence which Oxford maintained with him through the agency 
of Gualtier and Torey, and the mode in which the wily treasurer duped 
the court of St, Germain, He also developes the plan which they pur- 
sued to obtain his removal, and informs us that the wishes of the exilecd 
family were imparted to the queen, through the duke of Ormond and 
Lady Masham, who being at this time both intimately connected with 
Bolingbroke, we cannot doubt his participation. — Ménotres de Berwick, 
tom. ii. 196-206 
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atate of extreme agitation, without announcing any other 
ministerial arrangement. 

From this moment Bolingbroke was considered as virtually 
the prime minister, and as the person who was to organise 
the new administration. His first measure was calculated to 
cajole the Whigs and moderate Tories. On the ensuing day, 
he gave a political dinner to Stanhope, Walpole, and other 
members of the Hanoverian party, and lavished assurances 
that he would promote the Protestant succession. But when 
the Whigs demanded, as a pledge of his sincerity, that the 
pretender should be removed from Lorraine, he frankly de- 
clared his inability to obtain the consent of the queen to 
what she deemed the banishment of her brother.* Mean- 
while, he gave his whole confidence to the Jacobites, and 
laboured to form an administration in which they were to be 
predominant. As far as we can ascertain from the authentic 
writings of the day, the great official situations were to be 
thus filled. The treasury was to be put into commission, at 
the head of which was Sir William Wyndham; Bolingbroke 
himself was to retain the seals as secretary of state, with the 
sole management of the foreign correspondence; Bromley 
was to continue his colleague; the earl of Mar secretary of 
state for Scotland ; the duke of Ormond commander-in-chief ; 
Lord Harcourt chancellor; the duke of Buckingham lord 
president of the council; the earl of Strafford head of the 
board of Admiralty, and the privy seal was to be transferred 
to Atterbury, bishop of Rochester.t Measures were also 
continued for remodelling the army, and securing possession 
of the forts, arsenals, and outports, 

Such an adminiaration being completely Jacobite in its 
constituent parts, no doubt can remain as to the ultimate 
object, Fortunately, however, this arrangement never took 
place. On the 29th, the agitation of the queen’s mind having 
increased, the imposthume in her leg was suddenly checked. 
Her constitutional gout flew to her brain, and she sunk into 
a state of stupefaction, broken by occasional fits of delirium. 


* Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, chap. 8. 

+ Almost all the members of this projected administration were 
avowed Jacobites. Three, including Bolingbroke, followed the pretender ; 
one, the bishop of Rochester, was attainted; and Sir William Wyndham 
was arrested in 1715, as a favourer of the rebellion, 
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Bolingbroke employed this awful interval of suspense in 
accelerating his political arrangements ; and the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions scized upon all the well-wishers to the 
Protestant succession. The Whigs, however, were not in- 
active. They had already entered into a formal association, 
nominated officers, collected arms and ammunition, enre- 
gistered troops, and were preparing to take the necessary 
precautions on the demise of the queen, to obtain possession 
of the fortresses and outports of the kingdom, to seize the 
Tower, and to adopt every possible precaution for proclaim. 
ing the constitutional king. By the agency of Marlborough, 
they were also secure of the powerful garrison stationed at 
Dunkirk, and expected his arrival with impatience, as the 
means of influencing the army. 

In the midst of these mutual exertions, the indisposition of 
the queen increased; and a committee of the privy council 
were sitting in a chamber of the royal palace of Kensington, 
to make the most prompt and effectual arrangements on the 
expected event. 

Fortunately, among the members present was the duke of 
Shrewsbury, who, by his patriotic conduct at this awful 
moment, compensated for his past duplicity. In his embassy 
at Paris, and in his office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
had not co-operated with the views of the Jacobites, but had 
proved himself an active friend to the Protestant cause. In 
the quarrels between the rival ministers, he had acted with 
his characteristic indecision, but adhered in general to 
Oxford, whom he justly considered as the least dangerous of 
the two. He now saw that the crisis was arrived for adopt- 
ing a decisive line of conduct. 

We have no precise information on the subjects which 
occupied the attention of the committee; but the members 
were confounded by the firmness and promptitude of the 
Hanoverian party. In the midst of their discussion, the 
dukes of Argyle and Somerset suddenly entered the council- 
chamber, and said, that understanding the danger of the 
queen, they had hastened to offer their assistance. In the 
pause of surprise which ensued, the duke of Shrewsbury 
4o-e and thanked them for their offer. Having taken their 
seats, they proposed an examination of the physicians ; and 
on their repert, that the queen was in imminent danger, it 
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was resolved that the post of lord treasurer should be filled 
without delay, and that the duke of Shrewsbury should be 
recommended to the queen. Bolingbroke and his partisans 
were thunderstruck, and made no opposition ; and, with the 
approbation of the physicians, a deputation of the members 
waited upon her majesty, and declared the unanimous opinion 
of the council. The queen, who was incapable of exertion, 
faintly approving the choice, delivered the staff to Shrews- 
bury, and bade him use it for the good of her people. The 
same afternoon Lord Somers shook off his bodily infirmities, 
and repaired to Kensington. He was accompanied or fol- 
lowed by several privy counsellors of the same party; and 
by their impulse a sudden revulsion took place in the counsels 
of government. Troops were ordered to march to the metro- 
polis ; ten battalions were recalled from Flanders; an em- 
bargo was laid on the ports; a fleet sent to sea under the 
command of the earl of Berkeley, and strong measures 
adopted to maintain the public tranquillity in every part of 
the kingdom. 

A request was also sent to the States to guarantee the 
Protestant succession, and an express despatched to the 
elector of Hanover, entreating him to repair without delay 
to Holland, where a fleet would be ready to convey him to 
England, should it please God to call the queen to his 
mercy ! 

The queen having relapsed into a lethargy, and the 
physicians despairing of her life, the heralds at arms, and a 
troop of the life guards, were then summoned on duty; and 
by these and other judicious exertions the death of' the sove- 
reign, which happened at seven in the morning of the first 
of August, was instantly followed by the proclamation of the 
elector of Hanover as king, under the title of George I. 
Thus, by the blessing of divine Providence, the Protestant 
succession was secured.* 


* Boyer’s Queen Anne; Political State; Continuation of Raping 
Swift's Memoirs relating to the Change of the Queen’s Ministry; and 
Inquiry into the behaviour of the Queen's last Ministry; Letters of 
Charles Ford and Erasmus Lewis to Dr. Swift; Bolingbroke’s Corre- 
spondence ; Macpherson’s Stuart and Hanover Papers, passim ; Mémoires 
de Berwick and Torcy, 

[See also Appendix, note J.] 
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This aspect of unanimity confounded all the enemies to 
the Protestant succession. The king of France, however 
inclined to favour the restoration of the Stuart line, was too 
prudent to resist the torrent of the national will; the pre- 
tender, bereft of assistance abroad, and deriving no aid from 
his dismayed friends at home, remained a passive witness of 
his own defeat, and the elevation of his rival. 

From the increasing divisions between the two ministers, 
and the violence of their respective adherents, a change in 
the cabinet had been long anticipated. It was natural, 
therefore, that Marlborough should be anxious to be present 
at the expected crisis ; and he was strongly exhorted by his 
friends in England to accelerate his return. Oppressed by 
the weight of age and increasing infirmities, he waited only 
till the parliament was prorogued to commence his journey, 
and declared his resolution to brave again the persecutions 
he had already endured, for the gratification of revisiting his 
native land. 

He gave notice of his design to Prince Eugene, and im- 
parted it to his friends in England. As early as April his 
wife, in her extensive correspondence announced, with 
heartfelt satisfaction, that they should speedily return to 
their country, declaring with a spirit of national enthusiasm, 
that they would rather die in a cottage in England, than 
reside in a palace abroad. 

To the elector he thus announced his purpose, in a letter 
to Robethon, dated June 18, After expressing his concern 
for the death of the electress, he adds, “‘I have been wishing 
some time to hear how you parted with Mr. Harley, and 
whether there was any hope of the electoral prince going 
into England, which, I find, all the considerable men of both 
sides so earnestly desired, that they express a great deal of 
trouble at the disappointment. This is what my correspon- 
dents write the 29th of May; and one thing more, which I 
think is diverting, that Mr. Auditor Harley gives into these 
complaints, and said, that if the electoral prince had imme- | 
diately followed the demanding of the writ, it had, by this 
time, put an end to the Jacobite ministers and party. How 
sincere this is in my lord treasurer’s brother, I believe you 
may be able to judge of as well as any body, by what he has 
written to your court; but this artifice, and a great many 
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others of the same kind, show that he thinks it of use to 
continue deluding people with such tricks, and pretending 
that he is for the succession in the house of Hanover ; 
though, since he had the power, he never went one step that 
was not directly againat it. Pray be pleased to take an op- 
portunity of acquainting his electoral highness that. my best 
friends think my being in England may be of much more 
use to the service than my continuing abroad, upon which J 
design to return as soon as the parliament is up; and being 
very desirous of receiving the elector’s commands, I have 
already written to M. Bothmar to meet me at Mordick, 
which may easily be done without being known to any body. 
I shall not leave this place till the beginning of the next 
month. 

He accordingly took his departure from Antwerp, and re- 
paired to Ostend for the purpose of embarking. While he 
was detained by contrary winds, the duchess imparted to her 
correspondent, Mrs, Clayton*, an interesting account of his 
journey. 

“ Ostend, July 30. 1714. —I am sure my dear friend will be glad to 
hear that we are come well to this place, where we wait for « fair wind, 
and, in the meantime, are in a very clean house, and have every thing 
good but water. "Tis not to be told, in this letter, the respect and affec- 
tion shown to the Duke of Marlborough in every place where he goes, 
which always makes me remember our governors in the manner that is 
natural to do; and, upon this journey, one thing has happened that was 
surprising and very pretty. The Duke of Marlborough contrived it so 
as to avoid going into the great towns as much as he could, and for that 
reason went a little out of the way not to go through Ghent; but the 
chief magistrates hearing where he was to pass, met him upon the road, 
and had prepared a very handsome breakfast for all that was with us ina 
little village, where one of their ladies stayed to do the honours: and 
there was in the company a considerable churchman that was lame, and 
had not been out of his room in a great while, but would give himself 





* Mrs, Clayton was wife of Robert Clayton, Esq., who held an official 
situation in the treasury, and was one of the managers of the Duke's 
estates during his absence. After the uccession of George I., the duchess 
procured for her friend, through the influence of Baron Bothmar, the 
place of woman of the bedchumber to the princess of Wales. In this 
situation she conciliated the favour of her royal mistress, and obtained 
great influence in the succeeding reign. Her husband was created Lord 
Sundon, and she became the great favourite of Queen Caroline. — Me- 
moirs of Sir Robert Walpole, passim. 
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this trouble. This is to show you how the Roman Catholics in these 
countries love those that have served them well. Among the governors 
of that town there were a great many officers that came out with them 
a-foot ; and I was so much surprised and touched at their kindness, that I 
could not speak to the officers without a good deal of concern, saying I 
was sorry for what they did, fearing it might hurt them; to which they 

replied very politicly or ignorently, I don’t know which, sure it was not 
possible for them to suffer for kaving done their duty. The next day 
Mr. Sutton met with us, with other officers, and did a great many 
civilities in bringing wine and very good fruit; but I was not so much 
surprised at that, because he is so well with the ministers that he may do 
what he pleases. The Duke of Marlborough is determined to stay here 
till he has a very fair wind and good weather, and not to be at London 
till three or four days after he lands at Dover, because we have so many 
horses and servants, that we can’t travel fast. I long to embrace my 
dear Mrs. Clayton, and I hope I shall never part from her again for any 
long time, though I have as 11] an opinion of public affairs as ever, but I 
would fain end my life in England with my friends if I can, and must 
submit to popery or any thing that cannot be helped. My humble ser- 
vice to Mr. Clayton, aud to every body that you think cares to hear of 
me.” 


Meanwhile the friends of the illustrious exile in England 
made preparations for his reception ; and his approaching 
arrival was hailed by the Whigs, and all who were favour- 
able to the house of Hanover, as the consummation of their 
hopes, while the Jacobites contemplated his coming with 
dismay. 

The political conduct of Marlborough during his abode on 
the continent, and the motives for his return to England 
being thus clearly ascertained, it may seem unnecessary to 
vindicate him from various aspersions, which, although 
inconsistent with each other, have been cast on his memory, 
and repeatedly asserted, until they have assumed the colour 
of truth. Thus he has been accnsed of caballing, at the 
same time, with Oxford and Bolingbroke; and the old 
slander has been revived, of his treasonable correspondence 
with the Stuart line. That he was not inclined to favour. the 
pretender is evident, from the violence with which he was 
assailed by the Jacobites, who considered him as the bitierest 
enemy of their cause. One of their principal leaders, allud- 
ing to the supposed reconciliation between him and Boling- 
broke, candidly allows that, “In that event, it is more than 
probable, that ‘all the Lord Bolingbroke’s designs for the 
king (the pretender), would have been dropped, and other 
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schemes laid down and pursued.” He likewise mentions a 
report that the duke refused a loan of 100,0002., which the 
pretender demanded as the pledge of his fidelity.* 

A single paragraph, in a secret letter from Prior to 
Bolingbroke, will sufficiently disprove the malicious but 
unfounded rumour, that he was acting, in concurrence with 
France and the pretender, to overturn the settlement of the 
succession. “ Aug. 7. 1714.-—— M. de Torey has very severe, 
and, I fear, very exact accounts of us; we are all frightened 
out of our wits, upon the Duke of Marlborough’s going to 
England.”t In regard to his cabals with Bolingbroke, 
which seem to be too generally credited, we may contradict 
the accusation on the indeniable testimony of the secretary 
himself. In a letter to Lord Strafford, dated July 14.,he ob- 
serves: “Lord Marlborough’s people give out that he is com- 
ing over, and J take it for granted he is so; whether on ac- 
count of the ill figure he makes on the continent, or the good 
one he hopes to make at home, [ shall not determine. But I 
have reason to think that some people}, who would rather 
move heaven and earth than part with their power, or make 
a right use of it, have lately made overtures to him, and have 
entered into some degree of concert with hiscreatures. My 
dear lord, the queen’s affairs are in a deplorable condition.” 
In the bitterness of his anger, Bolingbroke also preferred an 
accusation to the queen against the treasurer, for bis cabals 
with the Duke of Marlborough, and adduced this supposed. 
intercourse as a motive for depriving him of the white staff. 

The tale of his cabals with Oxford rests on no firmer 
foundation. We have already stated that he was indebted 

.to Oxford for his passport. ‘This transaction, however, did 
not produce the smallest degree of reconciliation, for the 
correspondence of Marlborough evidently proves his rooted 
aversion to the treasurer; and the latter, in a conversation 
with Lord Cowper in 1712, cast the most injurious reflections 
on the disgraced general, accusing him of encouraging the 
emperor to give an archduchess to the pretender, and boast- 
ing that he had intercepted several letters to him from the 
dukes of Berwick and Orleans, which proved a treasonable 


* Lockhart’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 461, 
} Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 579. 
$ Meaning Lord Oxford, 
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correspondence with the Stuarts. A partial renewal of their 
intercourse, however, occurred in the latter end of 1713, 
when Oxford announced to the Duke, in a friendly letter, 
the royal warrant for 10,0002. to carry on the works of Blen- 
heim. This favour the duchess justly attributes to the indis- 
position of the queen, which induced the treasurer to con- 
ciliate the Duke, with the hope that if the elector of Hanover 
should succeed, he might derive some benefit from his inter- 
position. But this gleam of returning harmony soon disap- 
peared; and the treasurer laboured during the mission of his 
relative, Mr. Harley, to the court of Hanover, to alienate 
the elector from the duke, by exciting suspicions of his 
fidelity, and exaggerating his intercourse with the dethroned 
family. From this period to the death of Anne, we not only 
find no proofs of reconciliation, but in some mysterious 
letters from the duchess to Mrs. Clayton we perceive traces 
of the inveterate enmity which both she and her husband 
fostered against the two ministers, particularly against Oxford, 
till the moment of their embarkation. A few extracts will 
suffice to show the style of the rest.* 

“ Antwerp, Sept. 13.,0,8.,1713.—— I don't know what has been the 
oceasion of the report of our coming to England, where I need not say I 
should be very glad to be, and particularly to enjoy your agreeable con- 
versation, but I can see no prospect ; for though I think nobody is more 
reasonable, and judges better in most things than you, I can’t find any 
ground to flatter myself than young 97 f will not be the same as the old, 
and for one reason or another will be governed by 11's friends, 12 and 17; 
and to hope only from chance, or that many will oppose 11 that will not 
oppose 17 and 36, is a very sandy foundation, and what will fail you at 
the last; though I believe the men of estates, and that have an interest 
in the security of their country, joined together, might make a good 
struggle in our defence, if they could be made sensible of the ruin that is 
coming upon us. But after so many excellent papers writ to no purpose, 
which all people must know is the truth, as that nothing was ever so 
wicked and scandalous as the present ministry ; how can one imagine 





- © Contrary to my usual custom, I have left the ciphers in the text 
without explanation, because I found no key, and may possibly in some 
instances be mistaken. I believe, however, the following explanation is 
correct: —7, the queen; 8, the Electress Sophia; 9, electoral prince; 
11, the pretender; 12, the pope; 17, Lord Oxford; 18, Lord Boling. 
broke; 19, Lord Chancellor Harcourt; 86, Lady Masham 59, England> 
88, the Tories; 89, the Whigs; 140, the king of France. 
t+ The new parliament. 
ze 2 
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any ee ean change the majority when all I have mentioned has had no 
effect! I think ‘tis much more probable that the best of 88 should be 
brought into the interest of 11, than that they should join to save their 
tiberties with 89; and, not to tire you with my arguments, in short I 
think the whole world is given up to France; and I have it from too 
good hands, that as soon as the emperor can be forced into a peace, the 
prince of Wales is to come into England; and ‘tis said in France that 7 
will consent to it. Perhaps she is not yet acquainted with that part of it. 
But, however, when the things are prepared for it, there can be no great 
difficulty in that, nor no great matter whether 7 likes it or not. Per- 
haps the king of France may be strong enough to place him upon the 
throne without the consent of England; but if they take another way to 
do it, by parliament, to be sure there will be acts passed to quiet people, 
and to assure them that all things shall remain as they are; and is it 
more ridiculous tu believe we shall be safe under the power of the king 
of France, and a Roman Catholic prince, to govern under him, than what 
the majority of England have already done?” 

‘I have so few pleasures in this world*® that I hope my dear friend 
will indulge me in one of my greatest, which is writing to you, though I 
have wrote to you three several ways lately, and have none of yourssince 
my last. I can’t help wishing for the next post more than ordinary, 
because I think it will bring an account of the House of Commons: and 
if they are as sensible of the ruin that threatens as the Lords seem to be, 
I hope both together will think of some way to save us; 17 and 7 have 
wrote to 8 and 9} only to cheat; and one thing is very foolish, that 17 
has not dated the letter, who is so formal in those things, that he would 
. not fail that part if he wrote only into his own street to a tradesman, 
But I suppose the reason of it is, that he would have it in his power, if 
these letters should be ever shown to his prejudice, to say that they were 
wrote in some year when he had not professed things so contrary to 11; 
and J am so very sure that 7, 36, 17, 18, 19, 20}, and 110}, and some 
others, are in that service, that I can’t help suspecting sometimes, that 
there is no real difference between any of these figures, but that they 
think they serve some end by pretending to dislike one another. And 
*tis to be apprehended that many may act contrary to reason, in hopes of 
being preferred to 17’s post when 46 § and 47§ are gone, which I imagine 
is the Janguage of 7 to such as they would make use of for a present 
turn, J was never much concerned for the disappointment of the honest 





* This letter is without date, but was probably written towards the 
end of April, 1714, because she alludes to the answer given by the queen, 
on the 8th- 28d of April, to an address from the Lords, to issue a procla~ 
mation for seizing the person of the pretender. 

, ¢ The remark of the duchess is perfectly correct, for the letters of 
Oxford to the electoral family are without date. 
- £ Possibly the duke of Ormond and Mr. Bromley, 

§ Probably the Lords and Commons: meaning when parliament is pro- 
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people, concerning the words changed in the address for the proclamation, 
if the prince of Wales landed; and by a letter I had lately, Iam yet 
more confirmed that I was in the right. For it appears to me, that the 
great struggle the ministers made to have that matter left to her majesty's 
own time, and then the queen answering that she did not think it neces- 
sary, must needs help to convince men, that ean yet be in doubt of the 
mysterious designs, which is certainly the chief thing; for when the 
prince does really land, whatever the proclamations are of either side, 
those that conquer will do as they please; and, therefore, I think the 
first thing is, to make people see their danger all the ways that can be 
{magined,” 

" June 24.,.n.8., Saturday. — Since my last to my dear Mrs. Clayton, 
I have received your kind letter of the first of this month, and, though I 
never doubt of any thing you write, 1 only fear that what relates to the 
queen will not come time enough to be of any service to 59. I have 
given you my opinion in former letters as to 89 and 59, and all I have to 
add upon that subject is, that I think there could be no doubt of 7 and 
140 doing every thing that was wicked in that matter, and mischievous 
to 59, But that I suppose must be as well seen by those that desired 9 
as by me; and for those ‘tis reasonable to suppose that they thought they 
should have got 47 and 46 to be of 9's side, or else I don't see what 
advantage it could be of, had they obtained what was desired. Though 
by all that has yet appeared, the best argument that ever I could find for 
9's waiting upon England* was the prodigious fright 7 and 140 were in 
upon that subject ; and whatever part 17 has had in that matter, or what- 
ever his brother may say to divide, and to support himself against the 
ambition of 18, I am as sure that 17 is engaged to 11, and was so before 
18 had any power, as I am of any thing that is past. And if 18 does get 
the better of 17, ‘tis only because his way of serving [1 is more liked than 
17, which is very natural for 11, 12, and all their entire friends to be fond 
of, But it will be only in the power of 36 to determine that matter be- 
tween 17 and 18, and all the concern I have in it is, to have that figure 
fall first that is most likely to serve 59, by it, being very sure, as long as 
they work together, it will be for the interest of 11; and I am apt to 
think that if 17 were discarded, it would be of more service every way 
than tu have 18 disappointed.” 


No farther evidence can surely be required to prove that, 
before his departure for the continent, Marlborough had 
entered into no compromise either with Oxford or Boling- 
broke; and that he returned with a resolution to support 
that cause, for which he had fought and conquered, and for 
which he had braved persecution and doomed himself to a 
voluntary exile. 


* Jowrney of the electoral prince to England. 
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Lazourine under the deepest anxiety at the lowering aspect 
of public affairs, Marlborough remained several days at Os- 
tend, At length a change of wind enabled him to take his 
departure for his native shore. On approaching the coast 
near Dover, in the evening of the first of August, the vessel 
was boarded by a messenger from Sir Thomas Frankland, 
postmaster-general, who conveyed the important tidings of 
the queen’s decease, and the quiet accession* of the new 
sovereign. The feelings of the exiled chief may easily be 
conceived. Providence appeared to bless his return to the 
bosom of his friends and tamily. He no longer had to en- 
counter unmerited persecution, no longer to bear the frowns 
of an offended sovereign, or to remain exposed to the calum- 
nies and vengeance of party. He had reason to expect a 
return of sentiment in his misguided countrymen; and from 
the sovereign who was called to the throne, he anticipated 
the favours and distinction which its preserver was entitled 
to claim. 

The welcome which he experienced on his entrance into 
the harbour was calculated to give strength to these grateful 
feelings. On the approach of the vessel, the thunder of artil- 
lery resounded from the platform; and as he landed, he was 
hailed with the shouts of exulting crowds. He was received 
by the mayor and jurats in all their formalities; and after- 
wards repaired to the hospitable mansion of his devoted 
friend, Sir Henry Furnese from whence he had taken his 
departure for his voluntary exile. 

On the following day he proceeded towards the capital, 
and passed the night at Sittingbourne. On the road, the 
elevated hopes he had conceived were damped by the com- 
munications of Colonel Graham, one of his former aides-de- 
camp, who imparted to him the list of lords justices; from 


* We have ventured, in this account, to follow implicitly the narrative 
of the duchess, who must have been beat acquainted with the circum. 
stances attending their return. Boyer and other writers assert that they 
had a stormy passage, and were not apprised uf the news of the queen’s 
decease till the day following their arrival at Dayer, 
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which, to his mortification, he found his own name, and that 
of Lord Sunderland, excluded. 

He bore this unexpected slight with dignified calmness, 
and continued his journey. He purposed to enter the me- 
tropolis with his usual privacy; but the zeal of his friends 
overcame his caution, and he consented to bear a part in the 
cavalcade prepared for his reception. On his approach to 
the suburbs, he was met by Sir Charles Cox, member for 
Southwark, at the head of 200 gentlemen on horseback ; and 
as he advanced, the procession was joined by his family and 
friends, in a long train of carriages. With this escort he 
passed through the city, preceded by a volunteer company 
of the city grenadiers, and hailed with loud acclamations of 
‘“ Long live King George! Long live the Duke of Marl- 
borough !” 

At Temple Bar his carriage broke down, but without pro- 
ducing any serious injury; and he rode in another coach to 
his house in Pall Mall, where the grenadiers took their leave 
by firing a volley. The remainder of the evening was spent 
in receiving the congratulations of his family and friends. 
The ensuing morning, the Sth of August, he was visited by 
most of the foreign ministers, and many of the nobility, 
gentry, and officers of the army; and having been sworn of 
the privy council, by the lords justices, he appeared in the 
House of Lords, which then first met for the transaction of 
business. He took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and, after the speech delivered by the lords justices, gave his 
approbation to the royal address passed on the occasion, 

The parliament being prorogued till the 12th, he did not 
remain in town to take any farther share in public business, 
but withdrew to his mansion of Holywell House, with senti- 
ments of chagrin and disappointment at the slight he had ex- 
perienced in being excluded from the regency. 

His dignified retirement awakened the Hanoverian agents 
to a sense of their neglect. He was accordingly visited by 
Bothmar and his colleagues, who laboured to assuage his 
chagrin by their apologies, and ascribed the oversight to in- 
advertency, or to his absence from England. He accepted 
their excuses; but, at the instance of the duchess, adopted a 
resolution to hold no official situation under the new govern- 


ment. The fact is thus stated in her own words: “I begged 
BER 
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of the Duke of Marlborough, upon my knees, that he would 
never accept of any employment. I said every body that 
liked the revolution and the security of the law had a great 
esteem for him ; that he had a greater fortune than he wanted ; 
and that 2 man who had had such success, with such an 
estate, would be of more use to any court than they could be 
of to him: that I would live civilly with them, if they were 
80 to me, but would never put it into the power of any king 
to use me ill, He was entirely of this opinion, and deter- 
mined to quit all, and serve them only when he could act 
honestly, and do his country service at the same time. Any 
extraordinary pay as general, he quitted at first, there being 
an end of the war; so that he had only the empty name of 
it. And his other preferments were, master of the ordnance, 
and his regiment of guards, for which he had only the settled 
allowances ; and what he resolved to quit was of no consider- 
ation to him, added to his estate.” 

Having passed a few days at Holywell, he proceeded to 
Windsor Lodge, on his way to Bath, for the purpose of em- 
bracing his beloved daughter, Lady Sunderland, who was 
seriously indisposed. Here he remained, till the period when 
George I. was expected in England, to take possession of his 
new sovereignty. 

The interval between the death of Anne and the departure 
of the king from Hanover was spent by all parties in vain 
conjectures, and with mingled hope and anxiety. The con- 
duct of the new sovereign was well calculated to work on 
the feelings of all who aspired to office and distinction, and 
to give the two rival parties an equal interest in the main- 
tenance of tranquillity. His arrival at the Hague disclosed 
his real views; for the Whigs were gratified to find their 
zeal and attachment rewarded with his full confidence and 
favour. But although his decision evinced his predilection 
for the great champions of civil liberty, he displayed a jea- 
lousy of those chiefs, who, under the name of the Junta, had 
directed the operations of the party, by confiding the powers 
of government to Lord Townshend, who had hitherto acted 
in a subordinate sphere. 

Before his arrival, that nobleman received the seals, which 
had been taken from Lord Bolingbroke, and was intrusted 
with the arrangement of a new administration. On the 17th, 
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he took possession of his office, and on the 18th the king 
gratified his expectant subjects, by landing at Greenwich, in 
company with the electoral prince. Marlborough hastened 
from Bath, to join the vast concourse, who crowded to greet 
his arrival, and was received with peculiar marks of atten- 
-tion and cordiality. He likewise experienced the most flat- 
tering distinction from the heir-apparent, who was proud to 
recognise the illustrious hero, under whose banner he had 
reaped the first fruits of glory, at the battle of Oudenard. 
The duke attended the king on his solemn entry into the 
metropolis, and shared with his sovereign the acclamations 
of the populace. 

While the Whigs were flattered with peculiar marks of 
the royal attention, the leading members of the late adminis- 
tration were treated with equal neglect and scorn. The earl 
of Oxford was barely admitted to kiss the hand of his new 
master, but without the slightest notice; the duke of Ormond, 
who was hastening to Greenwich with a splendid retinue, 
was forbidden to appear in the royal presence; und Lord 
Harcourt, who, as chancellor, had prepared the patent for 
the prince of Wales, was contemptuously dismi 

The arrival of the king was followed by the choice of a 
new administration, which had been previously arranged by 
Lord Townshend, in conjunction with his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Walpole, who, in like manner, was called from a sub- 
ordinate character to the management of the House of Com- 
mons, and the office of paymaster of the forces. General 
Stanhope was nominated the other secretary of state; Lord 
Cowper, chancellor; Lord Wharton, who was raised to the 
dignity of marquess, privy seal; the duke of Shrewsbury 
was retained in his post of lord chamberlain; the duke of 
Somerset constituted master of the horse; and the duke of 
Devonshire lord high steward. The admiralty and treasury 
were both put in commission; the first under the earl of 
Orford, and the last under Lord Halifax, who was created 
an earl, honoured with the garter, and permitted to resign, 
in favour of his nephew, the lucrative post of auditor of the 
exchequer, which was incompatible with his new office. The 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland was conferred on Lord Sunder- 
land. The posts of government were successively filled by 
the same party; and the only Tory admitted to a share of 
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power was Nottingham, who, in reward for his late alliance 
with the Whigs, was restored to his former situation of pre- 
sident of the council. 

Few who are accustomed to power are willing to forego 
its enjoyment; and, therefore, we are not surprised to find 
Marlborough forgetting his late resolution, and yielding to 
the persuasions of Sunderland and his other friends, in re- 
suming his former offices of captain-general and master of 
the ordnance. He was also gratified by the appointment of 
his sons-in-law, Lord Godolphin to the post of cofferer of the 
household, and the earl of Bridgewater to that of lord cham- 
berlain to the prince’s household. The duke of Montagu, 
another son-in-law, was rewarded with a regiment, and a 
company in the first regiment of guards; and the duchess, 
his daughter, was soon afterwards appointed lady of the bed- 
chamber to the princess of Wales. 

But although our great commander was thus distinguished 
with honours and emoluments, he was reduced to the shadow 
of his former authority; for he was admitted to little share 
in the government of the state, and confined to the routine 
of his official stations. He deeply felt also the total exclu- 
sion of the moderate Tories, with whom he had been once 
identified in principle, and whose zeal and services in sup- 
port of the Protestant succegsion he duly appreciated. Nor 
was he less chagrined at the exclusion of his son-in-law, 
Lord Sunderland, from the primary departments of state, 
and his appointment to the viceroyalty of Ireland, which was 
considered as a species of honourable banishment. 

The same tranquillity which had marked the change of 
sovereigns in England, was experienced in Scotland and Ire- 
land; and in both countries the offices of government were 
transferred to the favoured party. The seals of secretary of 
state for Scotland were taken from the earl of Mar, and given 
to the duke of Montrose, who had signalised his zeal in favour 
of the Whigs; and the office of commander-in-chief was vested 
in the duke of Argyle, who had successfully combated the 
intrigues of Bolingbroke. In Ireland, Sir Constantine Phipps 
and the archbishop of Armagh were removed from the posts 
of lords justices, and replaced by friends to the Protestant 
interest; a new privy council was formed, and the high 
office of chancellor was consigned to Alan Brodrick, one of 
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the ablest-and most honourable of the Whig party, who was 
intrusted with the chief authority of government.* 

The parliament was dissolved as soon as the arrangements 
of administration were matured; and the popular sentiment 
reverting from the Tories to the Whigs, gave them an entire 
ascendency in the new elections. The remainder of the 
autumn and winter having been judiciously employed in 
strengthening the government at home, and in endeavouring 
to renew the political system abroad, the legislature was 
called to resume its functions on the 17th of March, 1715. 
The Whigs raised Mr. Spencer Compton to the speaker's 
chair; and the proceedings were opened on the 21st with a 
speech from the throne, adapted to the circumstances of the 
times, and breathing the sentiments of the Whigs. 

After approving the zeal which all classes had manifested 
in defence of the Protestant succession, the king stated that 
many essential conditions of the late peace were not duly 
performed, and urged the necessity of defensive alliances to 
ensure its execution. He observed, that the pretender boasted 
of the assistance which he expected from his partisans in 
England, that he was still permitted to reside in Lorraine, 
that the trade of the nation was injured, and the public debts 
increased. He concluded with professing his resolution to 
make the established constitution, in church and state, the 
rule of his government, and to devote the chief care of his 
life to the happiness, ease, and prosperity of his people. 

The addresses prepared by the Whigs were vigorously 
opposed by the members and favourers of the late adminis- 
tration, who considered the style of the speech as indicative 
of an attack against themselves; but their opposition only 
roused the spirit of the ruling party. Both houses testified 
the most heartfelt gratitude to Providence, for having raised 
his majesty to the throne at this critical conjuncture. Both 
expressed hopes that, assisted by the zeal of parliament, he 
would recover the reputation of the kingdom in foreign parts, 
and declared that they would convince the world by their 
actions, that the loss of honour was not to be imputed to the: 
nation in general. Both trusted in his majesty’s wisdom and 


* He was soon afterwards created Baron Brodrick, and is better known’ 
under his subsequent title of Viscount Middleton, — See Memoirs af Sir 
Robert Wa'pole, passim, 
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energy to secure the fulfilment of the treaties, to alleviate 
their debts, to preserve public credit, and restore trade. But 
the address of the Commons was peculiarly energetic: they 
professed that no care on their part should be wanting to 
inquire into the cause of the late fatal miscarriages, and ob- 
served, “ We are sensibly touched, not only with the disap- 
pointment, but the reproach brought upon the nation, by the 
unsuitable conclusion of a war, which was carried on at so 
vast an expense, and was attended with such unparalleled 
successes ; but as that dishonour cannot in justice be imputed 
to the whole nation, so we firmly hope and believe, that 
through your majesty’s great wisdom, and the faithful endea- 
vours of your Commons, the reputation of your kingdoms will 
in due time be vindicated and restored.” 

In a subsequent part of the address the Commons evinced 
a determination not to overlook the dishonourable conduct of 
the late administration, adding, “It is with just resentment 
we observe that the pretender still lives in Lorraine, and that 
he has the presumption, by declarations from thence, to stir 
up your majesty’s subjects to rebellion. But that which 
raises the utmost indignation of your Commons is, that it 
appears therein that his hopes were built upon the measures 
that had been taken for some time past in Great Britain, 
It shall be our business to trace out those measures, whereon 
he places his hopes, and to bring the authors of them to con- 
dign punishment.” 

Marlborough was too deeply affected with the degradation 
of the national honour, and the danger to which the liberties 
and constitution of England had been exposed, by the con- 
duct of the late ministers, not to approve the resolution ex- 
pressed in this address, to call them to account. Accordingly, 
both himself and his adherents joined in the impeachments 
of Oxford and Bolingbroke, who were the principal authors 
of the late dishonourable peace, and the no less dishonourable 
measures adopted in its progress. 

Bolingbroke and Ormond fled from the justice of their 
country; and having evinced their guilt, by publicly enter- 
ing into the service of the pretender, were outlawed and 
attainted, Oxford more manfully awaited his fate, and, in 
consequence of a vote of impeachment, was committed to the 
Tower. ‘The particulars of this celebrated process belong 
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to the province of the national historian, and, therefore, we 
shall merely observe that the Duke of Marlborough was pre- 
sent in the House of Peers, at the different decisions passed 
on this occasion, and gave his vote in support of the heads 
of accusation, though he took no share in the debates. 

We shall now, therefore, confine ourselves principally to 
those events and circumstances in which Marlborough was 
personally or officially concerned. As captain-general, he 
had speedily an occasion to employ his judicious and well- 
timed interference. 

On the 24th of May, 1715, a clause was proposed in the 
House of Peers, to be inserted in the bill for the regulation 
of the land forces, then under discussion, the purport of 
which was, to confine the regiments to their stations in every 
part of the British dominions. It was warmly supported by 
the duke of Buckingham, Lord Trevor, Lord North, and 
Grey, and by the bishop of Rochester, all of whom were 
friendly to the pretender’s interest. The duke of Marlborough, 
on the other hand, exposed, with great warmth and ability, 
the insidiousness and impolicy of this restriction, in case of 
an invasion or insurrection. He enlarged on the dangers 
which would ensue, should the foreign invaders or the insur- 
gents be superior in number to the troops quartered on any 
particular spot, while others remained useless in distant and 
peaceable stations; and justly observed, “his majesty having 
trusted his royal person and family entirely into the hands of 
the nation, and, at the opening of the session told the parlia- 
ment that what they should judge necessary for their safety, 
he should think sufficient for his own, we cannot do less for 
his majesty than to leave to his great wisdom and direction, 
the disposal of the few troops that are kept on foot.” His 
opinion, strengthened by the weight of long experience and 
military skill, prevailed with the House, and the clause was 
rejected without a division. 

He combated also, with no less firmness than ability, an- 
other clause, which, under the semblance of national predi- 
lection, deeply affected the honour of the country, and the 
interest of the army. A motion being made to exclude all 
foreign officers from the British service, Marlborough spoke 
with peculiar energy against so'impolitic a mensure. “ ‘Thus 
to cashier,” by exclaimed, “ officers, particularly French rer 
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fugees, whose intrepidity and skill I have often experienced, 
many of whom have served during twenty-five years with 
disinterested zeal and unblemished fidelity, would be the 
height of ingratitude, and an act of injustice, unparalleled 
even among the most barbarous nations.” His arguments 
had their due effect, and he had again the satisfaction to find 
his opinion approved and sanctioned. But while he thus 
exerted his patriotic efforts for the welfare of the army, he 
was exposed to a malicious imputation, no less frivolous in 
itself than unjustly grounded. 

The accession of a foreign sovereign, unacquainted with 
our language and manners, and surrounded with crowds of 
needy adherents, was likely to call forth those popular pre~- 
judices which form a leading feature in the character of the 
British nation. In such circumstances, trifling grievances, 
which would otherwise pass unnoticed, or be speedily reme- 
died, contributed to excite the most serious dissatisfaction ; 
and the public feeling was strikingly manifested on the king’s 
birthday, and on the anniversary of the Restoration, when 
crowds of all descriptions assembled in the streets. 

Instigated by Jacobite or disaffected leaders, the giddy 
populace tumultuously collected in different parts of the 
town, shouting, “ Ormond and high church for ever! Down 
with the Hanover rats!” Their example readily spread to 
the guards, who were offended by the frauds of the contrac- 
tors for furnishing their clothing, which was defective both 
in quantity and quality. Some threw their shirts into the 
gardens of St. James’s Palace and of Marlborough House ; 
and a detachment of the very regiment of which he was 
colonel, in their way to the Tower, publicly exposed their 
coarse and scanty garments, exclaiming, “ These are Hanover 
shirts!” The captain-general felt the danger of alienating 
the force, which was intrusted with the duty of defending 
the royal person, and preserving the tranquillity of the capi- 
tal. The clothing having been examined, and the complaints 
of the soldiers appearing justly founded, he instantly directed 
the obnoxious shirts to be burnt, and ordered a double sup- 
ply, both of shirts and jackets, of superior quality to be 
prepared. 

On the 2d of June he reviewed his own regiment of 
susie and, at the close of the evolution:, thus addressed 

em :— 
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‘Gentlemen; I am much concerned to find your complaints so just, 
about the ill state of your clothes. I take this opportunity to tell you, 
that Tam wholly innocent of this grievarce; and, depend upon it, na 
application shall be wanting on my part, to trace out the measures that 
have been taken, to abuse you and me. Iam resolved nothing shall 
divert me from demanding forthwith satisfaction, (wherever it may 
happen to fall,) and shall think nothing too much on my patt, for your 
great services. I have ordered you a new set of clothing, such as will 
be every way becoming his majesty’s first regiment of foot-guards. I 
desire you will return these, and take your old, till such time as the new 
ean be completed, which, I give you my word, shall be as soon as possi- 
ble. Ihave had the honour to serve with some of you a great many 
campaigns, and believe you will do me the justice to tell the world, that 
I never willingly wronged any of you; and if I can be serviceable to 
any (the least) of you, you may readily command it, and I shall be glad 
of any opportunity for that purpose, 1 hope I shall now leave you good 
subjects to the best of kings, and every way entirely satisfied.” 


This address, seconded by a liberal donation of beer, ob- 
literated the memory of all grievances; and the troops 
hastened to testify their returning sense of duty, by uniting 
in their acclamations the names of George I, and the Duke 
of Marlborough, 

We quit incidents, which, though trifling, might have 
been attended with the most serious consequences, to turn 
our view to events more suited to the fame and character of 
our illustrious hero. 


Crap. CXIV.— REsexxion or Scortanp.— 1715, 1716. 


Tue ill effects derived from the late dishonourable peace 
were still more deeply felt by England in its domestic, than 
in its foreign relations. The most prominent was, the resi- 
dence of the pretender in Lorraine, where he could avail 
himself of the connivance, if not the assistance of the king 
of France, and excite the flame of insurrection among his 
adherents in the British dominions, as well as among the 
parties disaffected to the new government. 

The exclusion of the Tories from the principal offices of 
state, and the severity, however just, which was exercised 
towards the members of the late administration, created 
great discontents, which were exaggerated by the reports of 
Jacobite agents and spies; and the most sanguine hopes were 
entertained of overturning the new order of succession. 
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These hopes were not overlooked at the court of Ver- 
sailles. Notwithstanding all his solemn promises, and the 
perils from which he bad almost miraculously escaped, 
Louis was too much interested in fomenting civil convul- 
sions in the territories of his most dangerous neighbour, not 
to connive at the designs of the pretender. He supplied him 
secretly with sums of money, and permitted him to prepare 
a small armament, in the port of Havre de Grace, which 
was equipped under a feigned name. Bolingbroke and 
Ormond, corresponding with the malcontents in England, 
gave spirit and energy to the hitherto inert mass; and a 
simultaneous rising was planned in different counties. But 
it was in Scotland, were the germ of discontent most rapidly 
sprung into maturity, and where the adherents of the 
Stuarts waited only for the signal, to raise the standard of 
insurrection. 

The prime agent in the first overt act was the celebrated 
earl of Mar, At the death of queen Anne, this nobleman 
made great professions of loyalty to the new sovereign, and 
took the usual oaths of allegiance; but being dissatisfied 
with his exclusion from all share in the administration of 
affairs, he embarked on the 8th of August at Gravesend, 
with Major-general Hamilton and Colonel Hay, on board of 
a collier; and, after landing at Newcastle, sailed in another 
vessel to Elie, in Fifeshire. Having collected in the neigh- 
bouring districts a few hundred followers, and being joined 
by several noblemen and lairds, he raised the standard of 
rebellion at Brae-Mar; and, on the 6th of September, pro- 
claimed James IIL. of England, and eighth of Scotland, at 
Castleton. The Scottish clans flocking to his quarters, his 
desultory forces, before the end of the month, amounted to 
10,000 men. 

At the same time, a regular conspiracy was organised in 
various parts of England, which was fomented by many per- 
sons of eminence and distinction, among whom we particu- 
larly notice Sir William Windham, whose influence was 
unbounded in the western counties. The impulse was 
already given, and a vast body of malcontents waited only 
for the appearance of the duke of Ormond, to imitate the 
example of their brethren beyond the Tweed. 

- In the northern districts, the insurgents were, however, 
toc impatient to remain tranquil till the conspiracy broke 
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forth in the south; for the earl of Derwentwater and Colond 
Forster assembled a force, and pruclaimed the pretender ip 
.Warkworth, Morpeth, and Alnwick. But they speedily felt 
the effects of their precipitation, and were compelled to retire 
to Hexham, ; . 
* Qn the first intelligence of the pretender’s plan for the 
invasion of the British dominions, the ministry acted with 
unusual vigour and alacrity, and the Duke of Marlborough 
participated in their zeal. Horace Walpole was sent to join 
with General Cadogan, then minister at the Hague, in press- 
ing the States to ratify the barrier treaty, and supply the 
contingent of 6000 men, stipulated in the article for the 
guarantee of the Protestant succession. This application 
was successful; and Marlborough impatiently expected the 
disembarkation of Cadogan, with the promised succours, as 
the means of extinguishing the flames of rebellion. 

The king having declared to parliament, that a rebellion 
was begun at home, and an invasion apprehended from 
abroad, both houses presented addresses, full of loyalty and 
zeal, and expressed a resolution to support with vigour his 
majesty’s government against all foreign and domestic ene- 
mies. In conformity with these declarations, the parliament 
granted liberal supplies, suspended the habeas corpus act, 
empowered the king to secure suspected persons, and offered 
a reward of 100,0002. for seizing the pretender, alive or 
dead. They voted also an augmentation of the sea and land 
forces, and established all necessary regulations for main- 
taining internal tranquillity, and resisting foreign invasion. 

_ The ministers acted with no less vigour and decision ; the 
spirit of loyalty manifested by the parliament spread over 
the nation, and the projected insurrection was prevented. 
Persons of all ranks and distinctions were secured; and 
among these we cannot omit to notice Sir William Wind- 
ham, whose arrest was accompanied with peculiar circum- 
stances. The proposal for his apprehension, with evident 
proofs of his guilt, being laid before the cabinet council, his 
father-in-law, the duke of Somerset, offered to become re- 
sponsible for his conduct ; but when his offers were rejected, 
and his son-in-law was committed to the Tower, the high- 
spirited peer gave vent to his chagrin, in such indignant 
terms, that he was removed from the oflice of master of the 
VOL. lL. ce 
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horse. To this incident Marlborough alludes in two mys- 
terious notes to the duchess, indicating his perfect approba- 
tion of the measure, aa well as his unabated opposition to the 
projects of the pretender. 


“ Monday, 12 o'clock. —I have kept the bearer, in hopes that we might 
have heard from the duke of Argyle; but there is a letter come from 
Berwick, which says the rebels are marching towards Northumberland. 
If that be true, it must be that the duke of Argyle has not followed 
them. 

* T hope in God things will turn more to our advantage than yours of 
last night apprehended. There will be sent an express this afternoon to 

, for the hastening the Dutch troops; but by what he writes to 
me, I fear he will not be able to embark them till this day se’nnight, 

 T hope 5* will some time this day carry the message for dismissing 
11 (the duke of Somerset), which at last was with difficulty resolved. 

iJ s Sd s * s 


* As Mr. Cadogan is in hopes of signing the barrier treaty this week, 
J have been very pressing with him, that he should come in person with 
the Dutch troops, which will be a very great use to me, for he will be, 
upon all occasions, very useful.” 

“ Tuesday night.—1 find by yours of last night that you are desirous 
‘not to be here till Thursday. I am sure I shall always prefer your satis- 
faction before my own, so that I reckon you will not be here till Thurs- 
day. In the mean time, be easy in your mind, for our cause is so good, 
that Providence can’t but be of our side. The business of 11 (the duke 
of Somerset) was this morning performed, so that the trouble of that 
matter is now at an end.” 


In adverting to the causes which gave energy and sup- 
port to the new government, we cannot omit the elevation 
of Mr. Walpole to the head of the treasury, which had been 
recently vacated by the death of Lord Halifax, and the 
resignation of the earl of Carlisle, who found himself un- 
equal to the management of so responsible an office, in this 
perilous crisis. This appointment was peculiarly grateful 
to Marlborough ; for he had himself been the earliest patron 
of Walpole, whose fidelity, discretion, and talents for busi- 
ness he had long experienced, The confidence inspired by 
the principles and financial ability of the new minister pro- 
duced the most gratifying effect. Every loyal member of 
the community contributed to supply the treasury with 
voluntary loans, and among those who gave such proofs of 


* Probably one of the secretaries of state, cr perhaps the lord cham: 
Deelain. - 
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public spirit we distinguish the Duke of Marlborough, who, 
in this pressing exigence, raised on his own private credit, 
a considerable sum of money, in the space of a few hours.* 
‘We are happy, in this instance, to combine the names of 
Marlborough and Walpole, for their eminent services in 
support of a government, the overthrow of which would 
have introduced popery and arbitrary power. 

Meanwhile the most vigorous and judicious arrangements 
were planned by government, for raising the civil force in 
every part of the country; and the commander-in-chief 
made a regular distribution of the troops who were to act 
against the rebels. General Wightman, who commanded in 
the north, collected a small body of troops, and posted him- 
self at Stirling Castle, to check the advance of the insur- 
gents towards the south. Here he was ordered to remain, 
till he was joined by the duke of Argyle, who was intrusted 
with the direction of the whole military force in Scotland, 
and waited only for reinforcements to take the field. General 
Carpenter was despatched to Northumberland, with a body 
of horse and foot; and General Willes, landing with four 
regiments from Ireland, took the route through Chester to- 
wards the north, for the purpose of awing the numerous 
malcontents in Lancashire, where a rising was hourly ex- 
pected. 

The appearance of General Carpenter in Northumberland 
tranquillised the county. He instantly marched, with 900 
dragoons, against the rebels, and forced them to fall back 
towards Woller ; but being there joined by a corps of 200 
Scottish horse, under Lords Kenmuir, Carnworth, and Win- 
toun, who had already proclaimed the pretender in different 
parte of Scotland, they again advanced to Kelso. Here they 
awaited with impatience the junction of a body of High- 
landers, under Brigadier Macintosh, who was detached by 
the earl of Mar, with 2500 men, to make a descent on the 
Lothians, and surprise Edinburgh. During these move- 
ments, the earl of Mar occupied the pass of the Tay, esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Perth, and, after seeuring the 
province of Fife, and the whole northern coast of the Frith 
of Forth, turned towards Stirling, with the evident purpose 


* Mentioned in a letter from Lady Blayney to the late Duchess of 
Marlborough. ; 
ec2 
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of co-operating with the insurgents, already powerful in the 
Lothians. ; 

Meantime the duke of Argyle had joined the royal troops 
at Stirling, but was unable to muster more than 3500 men. 
With this limited force, however, he did not hesitate to en- 
counter the insurgents, and a desultory engagement took 
place at Dumblain with 9000 of the rebels, led by the earl 
of Mur. Some partial advantages were gained on either 
side, with little bloodshed ; though the conflict terminated in 
the precipitate retreat of the rebel general. Both parties 
claimed the victory ; but Argyle maintained his position at 
Stirling, while the insurgents retired to Perth, expecting the 
arrival of the pretender, whose presence they were prepared 
to hail as the harbinger of success 

General Carpenter having thrown himeelf on the flank of 
the rebels stationed at Kelso, and menaced their communi- 
cations with the interior, it became necessary to extricate 
themselves from their perilous position. In such a hetero- 
geneous body, conflicting opinions naturally prevailed; and 
after much altercation and delay, it was decided by the 
majority, to evade the attacks of the British commander by 
suddenly marching into Lancashire, where they expected to 
be joined by numerous partisans. Many of the Highlanders, 
however, refused to cross the border, and on the march to 
Jedburgh and Baynton, deserted in vast numbers. The 
main body, still animated by a spirit superior to their di- 
minished force, and buoyed up with hopes of reinforcements, 
penetrated into Cumberland, and advanced by Penrith and 
Kendal into Lancashire. Here they had the mortification to 
find that the gentry kept aloof, and were appalled by the 
intelligence that the royal troops were assembling around 
them in so great force, as to afford little hopes of escape, 
The astounded leaders, finding their numbers reduced to 
1500, took post at Preston, where they intrenched them- 
selves, and hoped that the strength of their position would 
enable them to maintain their ground, till they were joined 
by the northern hordes, or the malcontents from the south 
and west. 

This was the very spot which Marlborough foretold would 
be the scene of their downfal, and the termination of 
their hopes. The arrangements previously made were now 
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sarried into effect; and while Argyle checked the move- 
ments of Mar, and secured the capital of Scotland troops 
were despatched from different quarters, to overwhelm this 
small, but desperate body, who had fallen into the toils. 
General Carpenter rapidly followed them in their precipi- 
tate march; while General Willes no less rapidly advanced 
in the opposite direction, 

The insurgenta were confounded by these bold and vigo- 
rous movements, and overawed by the sudden accumulation 
of force. In the contentions naturally excited by the ap- 
proach of danger, they neglected to guard the avenues which 
led to their position ; and General Willes, to his surprise 
and satisfaction, advanced without opposition to the very 
precincts of Preston. After being repulsed on the 12th of 
November, in two vigorous attempts to penetrate into the 
town, he prudently suspended his attack ; and, on the en- 
suing day, was joined by General Carpenter, with three re- 
giments of dragoons. On this junction, the two generals 
invested the place; the brave, but misguided band of High- 
landers, proposed to cut their way through their opponents, 
or perish in the attempt; but this desperate resolution being 
overruled by their leaders, and a capitulation rejected, they 
surrendered at discretion. In this small body we find no 
less than 75 English, and 143 Scottish noblemen and gentle- 
men, who had taken arms against their sovereign. The ut- 
most lenity was shown to these misguided people; and, in 
contradiction to the Tory historians, who charge the Whigs 
with dyeing the royal ermines in blood, we observe that 
only three peers and twenty-six commoners paid the penalty 
of their treason.* 

The suppression of the rebellion in Lancashire was soon 
followed by its extinction in Scotland. 

At the very moment when the rebels had retreated to 
Perth, in hopes of maintaining themselves during the winter, 
and of advancing with an accumulated strength in the 
spring, they were confounded by intelligence of the capture 
of Inverness, the capital and key of the Highlands. This 
enterprise was accomplished by Simon Frazer, afterwards sc 
notorious under the title of Lord Lovat, who, appearing 
suddenly before the fortress on the 10th of November, com 


* Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, chap, xi, and Lockhart’s Papers, 
ecs 
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pelled Lord Seaforth, the Jacobite governor, to withdraw, 
after a blockade of only two days. The loss of this most 
important post was rendered doubly afflicting, because it 
was achieved by a chieftain, who had been hitherto consi- 
dered as a most devoted adherent to the exiled family, and 
afterwards sacrificed his life in their cause. 

Such reverses were aggravated by intelligence still more 
fatal, announcing the death of Louis XIV., who expired 
on the 16th of September. The succession of a minor, 
Louis, the struggles for the government, and the appre- 
hensions of civil war, should Philip assert his pretensions 
to the regency, as presumptive heir, by the legal order of 
succession, absorbed the attention of the French cabinet, 
and the cause of the Pretender hung in suspense. From 
this series of disasters, it became a matter of deliberation 
among the Jacobite chiefs, whether they should not furl the 
standard of rebellion, and disperse to their respective homes. 
They were, however, diverted from their resolution by the 
sudden arrival of the pretender. 

Notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of affuirs in his native 
country, and the loss of his royal patron, the gallant prince 
disdained to abandon an enterprise on which his only hopes 
depended. He passed in disguise to Dunkirk, and embark- 
ing on board a small vessel with Lord Teignmouth, the son 
of Marshal Berwick, and a few attendants, landed at Peter- 
head, on the 22d of December. Passing with his suite tn- 
cognito through Aberdeen, on the 27th he repaired to Fet- 
. terosse, the chief seat of the earl mareschal*, and was hailed 
by him ond the earl of Mar, in company with thirty noble- 
men and gentlemen of the first distinction. Being solemnly 
proclaimed king, he appointed the officers of his government 
and household, "created peers, and conferred the orders of 
knighthood. On the 4th of January he made his public 
entry into Dundee, accompanied by the two earls, and fol- 
lowed by a cavalcade of 300 gentlemen on horseback, 

* Keith, hereditary ear] marshal of Scotland, was at this period only 
twenty years of age; and, with the enthusiasm and levity of youth, had 
embraced the cause of the Pretender at the persuasion of his mother, 
who wasa Catholic, In consequence of this disloyalty, he and his bro- 
ther were driven into exile; and after finding a temporary protection 
from different princes of Europe, finally aad their days in the servies 
of Frederick 11, king of Prussia, ; 
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He proceeded to Scone, the ancient place of coronation for 
the kings of Scotland, and issued orders for preparing the 
ceremony of his own inauguration. After displaying his 
mock dignity at Perth, in a solemn entry on horseback, he 
returned to Scone, where he began to exercise the functions 
of royalty ; he issued six proclamations, in one of which he 
summoned to his standard all his subjects capable of bearing 
arms; and, in another, fixed his coronation for the 28d. On 
the 16th he held a general council, at which the chiefs of the 
rebels were present, and delivered an animating speech to 
the assembled clans. The gracefulness of his person, the 
glowing energy of his language, the recollection of his mis- 
fortunes, the admiration excited by his courage, made a deep 
impression on hearts burning with loyalty and devotion to 
the blood of their native princes. ‘The effect was heightened 
by the sublimity of mountain scenery, the romantic dress 
and arms of the Highlanders, and the solemn grandeur of 
the royal palace, which recalled to mind the splendid scenes 
of Scottish glory. Toa stranger it would have appeared as 
if a young and powerful monarch was in the act of ascending 
the throne of his ancestors, amidst the unanimous acclama- 
tions of a devoted people. 

But this brief vision of royalty was the last gleam of his 
meteor-like sovereignty. Since the battle of Dumblain, the 
duke of Argyle had remained at Stirling, in a state of in- 
action, waiting for reinforcements and a train of artillery; 
urging the necessity of suspending farther operations till the 
winter was past, and exaggerating the dangers of a High- 
land campaign, in an inclement season, and with a scanty 
supply of provisions and forage. But the extinction of the 
rebellion in Lancashire, and the suppression of the seditious 
spirit in other parts of the kingdom, having given a large 
portion of the royal troops a new opportunity for action, the 
ministry judiciously decided on crushing the insurgents yet 
in arme, before they could gather new strength. Artillery 
was ordered for immediate embarkation at London, and a 
train prepared at Berwick, while columns of troops from all 
quarters filed towards the north. But to no aid did Marl- 
borough, as commander-in-chief, more anxiously look than 
to that of the Dutch auxiliaries, whose tried courage he had 


witnessed, and who were free from all local attachment and 
ec4 
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contagion of party. He placed particular alliance, also, on 
‘the skill and spirit of his friend Cadogan, for whom he had 
procured the command of these forces, and whose activity 
and zeal were strongly contrasted with the temporising and 
lukewarm conduet of Argyle. 

On joining the royal army, Cadogan found the duke of 
Argyle anxious to invent excuses for inaction, and labouring 
to discourage the troops, by exaggerating the numbers of 
the enemy, and the dangers and difficulties of the service. 
But the orders of the cabinet, and the instructions of the 
captain-general, enabled him to combat this procrastinating 
spirit. Impatient of delay, he hastened to Berwick, to super- 
intend the march of the train of artillery, and by his vigour 
and exertions the arrangements for the intended movements 
were speedily matured. Unusnal efforts being made to clear 
the roads, the army began their march on the 29th of January. 
As they reached Tullibardine, on the fourth day of their 
progress, they received the satisfactory intelligence that this 
spirited advance had struck the rebels with consternation, 
and that the ephemeral sovereign and his adherents had 
hastily withdrawn from Perth. 

At this crisis we find many interesting letters from Ca- 
dogan to the Duke of Marlborough, describing the march, 
and contradicting the mischievous and discouraging reports 
of Argyle. In one of these he draws a.striking picture of 
the chagrin manifested by the Scottish commander, at the suc- 
cess of an enterprise which he had represented as desperate. 


' Dundee, Feb, 4. 1715-16. — My lord; I still write one letter in 
French*, that your grace, when you think proper, may show it to the 
king. 

The duke of Argyle grows so intolerable uneasy, that it is almost 
impossible to live with him any longer; he is enraged at the success of 
this expedition, though he and his creatures attribute to themselves the 
honour of it. When I brought him the news of the rebels being run 
from Perth, he seemed thunderstruck, and was so visibly concerned at it, 
that even the foreign officers that were in the room took notice of it, I 
tind he now intends to stay, notwithstanding his declaring publicly at 





* George I. appears to have learnt French, but was unacquainted with 
the English language, and never evinced any desire to master this disad- 
vantage of his position, nor indeed to acquaint himself with the politica§ 
constitution and manners of his new subjects. — En, 
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Stirling, that he would return to London as soon as the business at Perth 
was.over; he then, indeed, designed it, believing we should miscarry, and 
in order to have thrown the blame on me. Since the rebels quitting 
Perth, he has sent for five or six hundred of his Argyleshire men, who 
go before the army a day's march, to take possession of the towns the 
enemy have abandoned, and to plunder and destroy the country, which 
enrages our soldiers, who are forbid, under pain of death, to take the 
value of a farthing, though out of the rebels’ houses. Not one of these 
Argyle-men appeared whilst the rebels were in Perth, and when they 
might have been of some use.” 


- This once formidable rebellion terminated in a manner 
unworthy of its commencement; for the insurgent, being 
rapidly pursued by the royal army to Montrose, were de- 
serted by their chief, who clandestinely embarked on board a 
French vessel, while his troops were amused with a military 
parade. The departure of the pretender was a signal for 
the retreat of the rebel host, who were not molested in their 
march, in consequence of Argyle’s tardiness in pursuit; and 
after continuing their progress through Aberdeen, Strath- 
spey, and Strathdown, under the direction of General Gor- 
don, to the mountainous district of Badenoch, they dispersed, 
without any loss, to their respective homes in the Highlands. 

At length the inactive conduct of Argyle awakened the 
suspicions and indignation of government. He was recalled; 
and the sole command transferred to Cadogan. The emi- 
nent services of the English general were rewarded with a 
peerage; and, in expressing his grateful acknowledgments 
to his patron, the Duke of Marlborough, he announces his 
certain conviction, that as he was now relieved from the 
control of a superior, who obstructed the offensive opera- 
tions of the army, and connived at the escape of the insur- 
gents, the rebellion would be utterly extinguished in the 
short space of a month.* 

This prediction of Cadogan was verified, and Scotland: 
being tranquillised, he returned to London, to receive the. 
approbation of his sovereign, and the congratulations of his 
noble patron to whom he owed his promotion. Thus Marl- 
borough had the heartfelt satisfaction to contribute, by his 
own counsel and official exertions, as well as by theagency 
of his faithful friend and skilful pupil in the art of war, to 
the suppression of the rebellion, and to the establishment of 
the Protestant line. 

* General Cadogan to the Duke of Marlborough, Aberdeen, Feb, 23 
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CuHap, CX V.—I.iness or THE Deke. — 1716-1722. 


Mar.porovucs had already sustained the misfortune to losa 
the most valued solace of declining age, by the successive 
deaths of his children at different periods. Since the decease 
of his only surviving son, in the bloom of youth, the fond 
father had derived consolation from the happy establishment 
of his daughters in marriage, and the increase of his poste- 
rity. In 1714, however, he was afflicted with the loss of his 
third daughter, Elizabeth, countess of Bridgewater, who 
died on the 22d of March, in the 26th year of her age. She 
was a woman of domestic virtues, imbued with a deep sense 
of religion, and endeared to her husband and parents, by 
her mild, affectionate, and dutiful demeanour. He had 
scarcely recovered from this calamity, before he was visited 
by one still more severe. His second daughter, Anne, coun- 
tess of Sunderland, was endowed in the highest degree with 
personal and mental accomplishments. In beauty, she 
eclipsed most of her contemporaries ; she combined the rare 
union of elevation of mind with humility, spirit with meek- 
ness, liveliness with discretion, and sound judgment with 
unassuming candour, She possessed an awful sense of reli- 
gion, and exemplarily fulfilled all the duties of a daughter, a 
wife, and a mother. 

After the return of the duke and duchess from the conti- 
nent, she was the solace of her parents, and peculiarly be- 
loved by her father; because she was the only one of his 
daughters who could submit to the control, and conciliate the 
capricious temper of his consort. Her interposition had also 
abated the edge of thnt political asperity which, in so froward 
an age, frequently interrupted the harmony of friends and: 
the peace of families. ‘This amiable woman had been long 
afflicted with a tedious disorder, which she bore with con- 
summate fortitude and Christian piety. In this reduced 
state, her feeble frame could not resist the attack of a pleu- 
ritic fever, and, on the 15th of April, she sunk into the 
grave, in the 29th year of her age. 

Her loss was deeply felt, not only by her parents, who had 
so long experienced her endearing qualities and affectionate 
attachment, but by her husband, whose irascible temper she 
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had softened, and whose propensity to extravagance and play 
she had often restrained. Indeed, nothing can convey a 
stronger picture of her merits and virtues than a prayer 
which she was accustomed to use during the absence of her 
husband in his embassy at Vienna, and an affectionate letter 
delivered to him after her decease. 


“ O most gracious and merciful Lord God, whose kingdom ruleth over 
all, who art the hope of all the ends of the earth, and of them that remain 
on the broad sea, hear the voice of my prayer, now I cry unto thee, on 
the behalf of him who is dearest to me. O Lord, at all times, and in all 
places, bless, preserve, and keep him, both in body and soul, from all ad- 
versities which may happen to him. In all danger, and under every 
temptation, be thou still his Almighty Protector unto his life's end; 
more especially, I beseech thee, at this time, to keep him in thy care, 
that no evil may befall him in the way that he goeth, but that he may be 
always in safety, under thy protection, from all perils, and return again 
in peace. O thou who commandest the winds and waves and they obey 

“thee, make them favourable to him in his voyages, both in his going out 
and coming in ; conduct him safely into the haven where he would be, 
O Lord, in whose hands is the breath of all mankind, preserve that dear 
person in health and security, that no disorder from within, nor violence 
from without, mav occasion pain and trouble to him; and when he is far 
off from me let him find himself nigh unto thee, through the benefits of 
thy saving presence and defence, O blessed Lord, 1 pray thee more 
especially for his sake, for those persons he leaves behind him, that no 
mischief may happen to them in this that may oceasion sorrow to him in 
@ strange land; und let it be thy gracious will to prosper all his negotia- 
tions abroad, and make me, good Lord, thankful for these blessings ; and 
grant we may live in love and peace together, till death shall make a yet 
longer separation ; all which, in all humility of soul, I beg of thee in the 
name, and for the sake of Jesus my Saviour, Amen, O Blessed Lord, 
Amen, Amen.” 


The letter to her husband, which is no less interesting, is 
preserved in the hand of the amiable writer.”* 


« Altrop, Sept. 9. 1716. —I have always found it so tender a subject 
(to you, my dear), to talk of my dying, that I have chose rather to leave 
my mind in writing, which, though very insignificant, is some ease to me. 
Your dear self, and the dear children, are my only concern in this world ; 
I hope in God you will find comfort for the loss of a wife I am sure you 
loved too well not to want a great deal. J would be no farther remem- 
bered than what will contribute to your ease, which is, to be careful (as I 
was) not to make your circumstances uneasy, by living beyond what you 





* It is thus endorsed by the duchess— “A copy of what my dear 
daughter writ to her lord, not to be given him till after she was dead,” 
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have, which I could not, with all the care that was possible, quite prevent, 
When you have any addition, think of your poor children, and that you 
have not an estate to live on, without making some addition, by saving. 
You will ever be miserable if you give way to the love of play. As to 
the children, pray get my mother, the duchess of Marlborough, to take 
care of the girls, and if I leave any boys too little to go to schoo); for 
to be left to servants is very bad fur children, and a man can't take the 
care of little children that a woman can. For the love that she has for 
me, and the duty that J have ever showed her, I bope she will do it, and 
be ever kind to you, who was dearer to me than my life. Pray take 
care to see the children married with a prospect of happiness, for in that 
you will show your kindness to me; and never let them want education 
or money while they are young. My father has been so kind as to give 
my children fortunes, so that I hope they wou't miss the opportunity of 
being settled in the world for want of portions. But your own daughter 
may want your help, which I hope you will think to give her, tho’ it 
should straiten your income, or to any of mine, if they wantit. Pray let 
Mr, Fourneaux get some good-natured man for Lord Spencer's governor, 
whom he may settle with him before he dies, and be fit to go abroad with 
him. I beg of you to spare no expense to improve him, and to let him 
have an allowance for his pocket, to make him easy. You have had five 
thousand pounds of the money that you know was mine, which my 
mother gave me yearly; whenever you can, let him have the income of 
that for his allowance, if he has none any other way. And don't be as 
careless of the dear children as when you relied upon me to take care of 
them, but let them be your care, tho’ you should marry again; for your 
wife may wrong them, when you don't mind it. You owe Fanchon, by 
a bond, twelve hundred pounds, for which I gave her fourscore pounds a 
year interest. Pray, whenever it is in your power, be kind to her, and to 
her children, for she was ever faithful to me. Pray burn all my letters in 
town or in the country, We must all die; but’tis hard to part with one 
so much beloved, and in whom there was so much happiness as you, my 
dearest, ever were to me. My last prayers shall be to the Lord Almighty, 
to give you all blessings in this world, and grant that we may meet happy 
in the riext, > . : 
* A. Sunnertann. 

“ Pray give Lady Anne my diamond ear-rings; the middle drops are 
my mother’s, And give Dye my pearl necklace and watch, and give 
Lady Frances Spencer my diamond buckle. And give Mr. Fourneaur 
the medal of gold which you gave me when I was married, and the little 
picture I have of yours and of Lord Spencer's.” 


. This affectionate and heart-rending appeal Lord Sunder- 

land, in the first impulse of grief, sent by his steward to the 

Duchess of Marlborough, from whom it drew a sympathising 

letter of condolence, expressive of her readiness to comply 

ie her dear daughter's last request, which she religiously 
ulfilled. 
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“ May 13. 1716.— I send you enclosed that most precious letter which 
you sent me yesterday by Mr. Charlton. You will easily believe it has 
made me drop a great many tears, and you may be very sure that to my 
life’s end J shall observe very religiously all that my poor dear child dee 
sired. I was pleased to find that my own inclinations had led me te 
resolve upon doing every thing that she mentions before I knew it was 
her request, except taking Lady Anne, which I did not offer, thinking 
that since you take Lady Frances* home, who is 18 years old, she would 
be better with you than me, as long as you live, with the servants that 
her dear mother had chose to put about her; and I found by Mr. Charl- 
ton this thought was the same that you had. But I will be of all the use 
that I can be to her, in every thing that she wants me; and if I should 
happen to live longer than you, though so much older, I will then take 
as much care of her as if she were my own child. TI have resolved to take 
poar Lady Anne Egerton +, who, I believe, is very ill looked after. She 
went yesterday to Ashridge, but I will send for her to St. Alban’s, as 
soon as you will let me have deat Lady Dye{; and while the weather is 
hot, I will keep them two and Lady Harriot, with a little family of ser- 
vants to look after them, and be there as much as I can; but the Duke 
of Marlborough will be running up and down to several places this 
summer, where one can’t carry children; and I don’t think his health so 
good as to trust him by himself. I should be glad to talk to Mr. Fours 
neaux, to know what servants there is of my dear child's that you don’t 
intend to keep, that if there is any of them that can be of use in this new 
addition to my family, I might take them for several reasons. I desire, 
when it is easy to you, that you will lee me have some little trifle that 
my dear child used to wear in her pocket, or any other way; and I desire 
Fanchon will look for some little cup that she used to drink in. I had 
some of her hair not long since, that I asked her for; but Fanchon may 
give me a better lock at the full length.” 


' Reply of Lord Sunderland, § 

** May 13. — Nothing, dear madam, can ever express tne sense I have 
of your tenderness and kindness in the letter I had frow you to-day, and 
in what Mr. Charlton had said to me frum you befc-s. s thought as 
soon as I found that precious dear letter, I ought in ji.stice to send it to 
you, that you might see the desires of that dear, dear angel, and at the 
same time have the comfort and satisfaction of seeing that, out of your 
own tenderness and goodness, you had resolved to do al) she desired in it, 
even before you had seen it. The tenderness expressed in that dear letter 





* Lady Frances, his daughter by his first wife, Lady Arabella Caven- 
dish, daughter and co-heir of Henry Cavendish, duke of Newcastle., She 
afterwards married Henry Howard, earl of Carlisle. 

+ Daughter of Elizabeth, countess of Bridgewater. 

¢ Lady Diana Spencer, second daughter ef Lord Sunderland, by his 
late deceased wife. 

§ Endorsed by the duchess, “ Lord Sunyerland’s letter in answer tc 
mine, after my dear daughter died.” 
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towards me, is a fresh instance of the greatness of my loss and misfortune, 
This is too moving to say more.of it. 1 am the unhappiest man living; 
I feel it, and shall ever feel it. Poor little dear Dye shall come to you 
whenever you order it. Mr. Fourneaux will wait upon you with the 
names of what servants | shall part with; there are but two or three. I 
have not yet been able to look over the things the dear woman has left ; 
as soon as I have, I will send those things you mention, and you will 
choose what had rather. Fanchon will take care of the cup you desire, 
and the dear hair. I and mine shall never forget your goodness,” 


While the afflicted father continued in his retirement at 
Holywell House, brooding over the loss of his departed 
daughter, he was first attacked by that paralytic disorder of 
which we trace a prognostic in the oppressive headaches and 
giddiness so repeatedly alluded to in his correspondence. 

He was seized on the 28th of May with such violence that 
he was deprived of speech and sense, but was speedily re- 
lieved by the medical aid of his devoted friend, Sir Samuel 
Garth, and partially recovered. On the 7th of July he had 
sufficient strength to proceed to Bath, where he was recom- 
mended to drink the waters. As he approached the city, on 
the 14th, he was met by a numerous cavalcade of the nobility 
and gentry, and was greeted by peals of bells and the accla- 
mations: of shouting multitudes. On his arrival, he received 
the congratulations of the mayor and aldermen, in their due 
formalities, accompanied with the most ardent wishes for the 
re-establishment of his health. Their hopes were, indeed, 
speedily accomplished; for, on the 18th of October, he was 
sufficiently recovered to visit Blenheim, and expressed great 
satisfaction in the survey of a place which reminded him of 
his great achievements, though the splendid edifice was yet 
too unfinished to offer much domestic accommodation. But 
this gleam of returning health was of short duration ; for, on 
the 10th of November, he was seized with a more severe 
attack of his paralytic disorder. He was visited by Sir 
Samuel Garth and two other physicians; but his indispo- 
sition increasing, the alarm spread among his family, and 
his daughters and sons-in-law hastened to pay those duties 
which they considered as their last to their departing parent. 
The paroxysm, however, subsiding, his grace again speedily 
recovered his senses and health, and was conveyed without 
difficulty to Marlborough House, in London. By these 
severe and successive attacks, he has been represented aa 
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reduced to a state of absolute debility, both of body and 
mind; and the duchess has been accused of leading her 
infirm and suffering husband into public view, and exposing 
to the gazing multitude so pitiful a spectacle of human imbe- 
cility. Even the language of the poet has been admitted into 
history, and the expression — 


“ From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow,” 


has not only been received as truth, but as furnishing a 
striking subject of moral reflection. Nothing, however, is 
more false than this erroneous opinion, and the cruel asper- 
sion to which it has given birth. The duke, indeed, lost, as 
is usual in such cases, the use of his speech, but afterwards 
recovered it, and conversed with little difficulty, though there 
were a few words which he could not distiuctly articulate. 
He retained his memory and understanding little impaired ; 
for he continued till six months before his death, attending 
his duty in parliament, and occasionally assisting in commit- 
tees appointed to draw up addresses.* He likewise performed 
the functions of his offices of captain-general and master of 
the ordnance with his accustomed regularity. 

He himself, indeed, conscious of his increasing infirmities, 
and feeling the decay of his powers and the diminution of his 
activity, was desirous of retiring from business, and, through 
Lord Sunderland, tendered the resignation of his employ- 
ments; but the king, with a due respect for his person, and 
& grateful recollection of his former services, refused to 
accept the offer, declaring that his retirement would excite 
as much pain as if a dagger should be plunged into his bosom. 
The duchess, however, was of opinion that her husband was 
persuaded to retain his situation by the entreaties of Lord 
Sunderland f, who stood in need of his father-in-law’s weight 
and influence to support him and the ephemeral administration 
which he had recently formed, to the exclusion of Townshend, 
Walpole, and some of the principal Whigs. But, whoever was 
the author, or whatever was the cause of his continuance in 
office, Marlborough had no reason to be satisfied with his 
compliance ; for, from this period, he was a mere cypher, and 


© I trace in the journals repeated proofs of his attendance in the House 
of Peers till the 27th of November, 1721. 
} Narrative of the Duchess. 
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exposed to repeated slights and mortifications, even in his 
own departments. 

Such being the condition of the illustrious hero whose 
actions we have endeavoured to delineate, we may here con- 
sider his political career as drawing to a close, and forbear to 
enter into any detail of the complicated negotiations and 
change of foreign policy, which, by reconciling the’ rival 
powers of England and France, preserved, with little inter- 
ruption, the peace of the continent, and gave to our country 
the blessing of a tranquillity which it had not experienced 
since the Revolution.* 

Nor is it more necessary to descant on the political feuds 
in the cabinet, and the schism among the Whigs, which 
produced the temporary removal of Townshend, Walpole, 
and their adherents, and the formation of a new adminis- 
tration, under the auspices of Sunderland, who, in the 
successiye posts of president of the council, secretary of 
state, and first lord of the treasury, was considered as the 
prime minister, and reigned paramount in the favour of the 
king; until the fatal explosion of the South Sea project 
transferred him from his official situation to that of. groom 
of the stole. 

Among the few public acts in which Marlborough, after his 
indisposition, took a peculiar interest, was the party struggle 
on the trial of the earl of Oxford. The accused peer had 
been detained two years in the Tower, although the articles 
of impeachment had already been carried through both 
houses. Among these were two, charging him with high 
treason, and others with high crimes and misdemeanors, 
The united body of Whigs, who had suffered so much from 
his administration, had originally resolved to carry on the 
impeackment, and hoped, even if they could not convict 
him on the primary, at least to prove him guilty of the 
secondary, charges. Although he was supported by the 
Tories and Jacobites; yet his adversaries were too nu- 
merous and powerful to allow a probability of his complete 
acquittal. But fortunately for him, the recent schism of the 
Whigs converted some of his most bitter enemies into secret 
partisans. ‘These were the ministers lately dismissed from 


* For these transactions see the. Memoirs of Sir Robert ote and 
the History of the House of Austria. ; 
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their offices, among whom we distinguish Walpole, the 
chairman of the committee, and the author of the secret 
report, and Townshend, the other leader of the party. 

With a view of embarrassing the administration, and con- 
ciliating their new allies, this powerful body of malcontents 
joined the Tories and Jacobites to screen the impeached 
peer. After having so violently accused him, and drawn up 
the charges in such explicit and forcible terms, they could 
not act so inconsistently as to authorise a formal acquittal, 
and, therefore, they adroitly contrived to excite a dispute 
between the two houses of parliament, which they knew 
would produce the same effect. 

For this purpose, the favourers of Oxford in the House of 
Lords proposed to change the regular order of proceeding, 
by entering first on the charges of high treason, on which 
the evidence was most-defective. The requisite motion was 
made in the House of Peers by Lord Harcourt, and supported 
by the Tories and Jacobites, as well as by the disatfected 
Whigs, led by Lord Townshend. It was ably and warmly 
opposed by Sunderland, Cadogan, Coningsby, and the whole 
ministerial party. Marlborough was present at the debate, 
and gave his vote against the motion, which was, however, 
carried by a majority of 88 against 56. 

The Commons, as was expected, strenuously opposed the 
resolution as an infringement of their privileges ; and several 
messages and altercations occurred between the houses, 
which served only to widen the breach. Both parties 
peremptorily persisted in their determination, and the Lords 
rejected the proposal of a free conference, which was de- 
manded by the Commons. The matter was thus brought to 
the desired crisis ; and the Lords having appointed the Ist of 
July for the continuance of the trial, the Commons deter- 
mined not to maintain the prosecution, and adjourned to 
the third. 

On the day appointed, the Lords assembled in Westminster 
Hall, and as no prosecutor appeared, returned to the house. 
A motion was then made, that as no charge had been main- 
tained against Robert Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, he 
should be acquitted of high treason and other crimes and 
misdemeanors. This motion was strenuously opposed by 
Sunderland and the ministerial party; but an amendment 
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for the omission of the words, “other crimes and misde- 
meanors,” being negatived, it was carried by 106 against 38. 

Having arranged the form of proceeding, the house ad- 
journed to Westminster Hall, with the exception of the 
thirty-eight peers in the minority, who were unwilling to 
exhibit their discomfiture to the public eye. The question 
was now solemnly proposed to each peer who was present, 
and the accused minister was unanimously acquitted of the 
charges preferred against him. 

Marlborough, though unable, from infirmity, to take a 
share in the discussion, was present at every debate, and 
voted in favour of the prosecution. We have also the au- 
thentic testimony of Erasmus Lewis, the secretary and ad- 
herent of Oxford, that he was ranked with the most hostile 
opponents of the impeached minister; that he was deeply 
chagrined at the result of the process ; and that the duchess, 
according to Swift, by whose vengeance it was supposed 
to have been instigated, was “distracted with disappoint- 
ment.” * 

The latter period of Marlborough’s life was marked by 
one of the most extraordinary incidents which occurs in our 
domestic history, —the rise, progress, and fall of the South 
Sea scheme. We cannot enter farther into this memorable 
transaction, than merely to state, that the foundation was 
Jaid by Harley, when he incorporated a portion of the public 
creditors into a company, who were to enjoy the monopoly 
of a trade to the Spanish West Indies. It was afterwards 
adopted and extended by Sunderland, who sought in this 
visionary scheme the means of gratifying the Hanoverian 
junta, and increasing his interest in parliament. Notwith- 


* We have paid more particular attention to the detail of this cele- 
brated trial; because the result has furnished one among the many 
unfounded accusations and surmises, which have been raised against the 
character of Marlborough. The acquittal of Oxford has been solely 
ascribed to his secret interposition, from a fear, lest the ex-minister 
should execute a threat of disclosing his treasonable correspondence with 
king James and the pretender; and different versions of the fact have 
been circulated from traditional and hearsay reports. Those who are 
curious in serutinising such evidence, we refer to the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, Art. Churchill, Appendix, where two different relations are 
given, totally contrary to each other, and both bearing the character of 
improbability. 
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standing the recent and fatal result of a similar project in 
France, the effect of the plan far surpassed his most sanguine 
expectations. Every rank and class in society pressed for- 
ward to participate in the privileges of so envied a commu- 
nity; and the ministers, through whose recommendation the 
shares were principally distributed, were courted and re- 
garded as the benefactors of the nation, and the dispensers of 
inexhaustible treasures. 

The mind of Marlborough was not competent to form just 
calculations on a scheme so complicated and visionary, but 
he appears to have caught a portion of the national enthu- 
siagm, and wished to increase the share which he previously 
possessed in the original stock. The duchess also profited 
by her relationship to Lord Sunderland, to obtain subscrip- 
tions for herself, her friends, and connexions. When, how- 
ever, the value of the stock rose to an enormous height, and 
the national infatuation was hurrying toa crisis, she foresaw 
that no profit, however vast, could answer the expectation of 
the public, and that the fall would be as rapid as the rise. 
She resisted, therefore, all the solicitations of her son-in- 
law, and the lures of the other projectors, to embark farther 
in the scheme; she not only dissuaded her husband from 
risking any portion of his disposable property, but even in- 
duced him to sell out the share he already possessed, before 
the dreaded crisis arrived, and thus enabled him to realise a 
sum of no less than 100,000/.* 

We have frequently had occasion to mention the embar- 
rassments, which the Duke of Marlborough experienced from 
the vehement and petulant temper of his wife, even in the 
height of his power, and in the full vigour of his faculties. 
Such embarrassments were still more deeply felt, when he was 
advanced in years, declining in health, and suffering in mind 
from bodily infirmity. 

It might naturally be supposed that the duchess would, at 
length, have been satisfied with an administration formed 
under her son-in-law, and composed of persons who had been’ 
patronised by herself and her husband, particularly as they 
had superseded Walpole and Townshend, by whom she had 
conceived herself treated with unmerited disrespect. Nothing, 

* Letters to Mr, and Mrs. Clayton, from the Duchess of Marl 


borough. 
DD 2 
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however, but’ unbounded submission, and unlimited power 
could content her imperious and capricious temper ; and the 
new ministers were scarcely established in authority, before 
they incurred her displeasure. In addition to her political 
objections to Sunderland, as the patron of the South Sea 
scheme, she was personally offended by his marriage with a 
third wife*, who was not only of disproportioned age, but 
without property, and inferior in rank and connexions. Her 
displeasure was aggravated by the settlement of a consider- 
able part of his limited estate on his new consort, to the 
detriment of her grand-children. Her insulting remon- 
strances made a deep impression on a mind no less vehement 
and irritable than her own; and their correspondence, at 
this period, abounds in terms of mutual obloquy and ‘in- 
vective. 

Against Cadogan, who was associated with Sunderland in 
the ministry, and whose services had been liberally rewarded 
with power and honours, she fostered still greater dislike, 
from other causes. She even accused him of an attempt to 
appropriate part of the 50,000/. which the duke had com- 
missioned him to invest in the Dutch. funds, because he 
placed it on Austrian securities, which bore a higher interest, 
but were so much depreciated, that when required to refund 
his charge, he found great difficulty in realising the principal. 
The demand gave rise to violent bickerings, and ended in a 
litigation, in which the perseverance of the duchess esta- 
blished the claims of her husband.t 

Secretary Craggs had been long the object of her contempt 
and abhorrence, from an unjust suspicion, that he was the 
author of an anonymous letter sent to her in 1712, by the 
penny post, which contained the most cruel aspersions on her 
person, character, and morals. . Her aversion was not les-. 
sened by his patronage of the South Sea scheme, or by a 
knowledge of the enormous gains, which his father was 
deriving from that nefarious project. Lord Stanhope was 
also loaded with a share of her displeasure; as in him she 
saw a candidate for the offices held by her husband; and in 


* Judith, daughter of Benjamin Tichborne, Esq, 


+ From the voluminous case of Lord Cadogan, preserved in the 
Marlborough Papers, as well as from the narratives of the Duchess, 
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“one of her letters bitterly reproached her son-in law with 
favouring his pretensions. 

Actuated by these antipathies and suspicions, she did not 
spare the ministers in her conversations, public or private ; 
but, according to Secretary Craggs, made them the never- 
failing theme of her invectives on all occasions. She even 
induced her husband to join the general clamour for justice 
against the South Sea directors and their patrons. Such 
attacks provoked equal retaliation on their part ; and, in this 
state of mutual recrimination, a plea was eagerly caught to 
mortify her and the duke in the most sensible degree. 

For some days a rumour was cautiously whispered in the 
higher circles that the Duchess of Marlborough was impli- 
cated in a plot for the restoration of the pretender. Aware 
of the irritable state of her husband, she concealed it from 
his knowledge; but he was suddenly summoned to thie 
house of his son-in-law, and acquainted, in language by no 
means equivocal or respectful, with the charge against his 
wife. Appearing deeply afflicted on his return, she inquired 
the cause of his absence and emotion. “I have been,” he 
said, “to Lord Sunderland, who accuses you of a plot to 
bring in the pretender and of furnishing him with a sum of 
money.” She treated the imputation with her usual haughty 
contempt, and endeavoured to soothe his agitation. But 
when apprised that it had been communicated to the king, 
and that the duke himself was implicated by common rumour, 
she appeared at the drawing room, in order to ascertain the 
effect it had produced on the royal mind. Being twice re- 
ceived with unusual coldness, where she had hitherto been 
treated with marked attention, she wrote a letter to the king 
in vindication of her conduct. She caused it to be translated 
into French, and, having obtained an audience at the apart- 
ments of the duchess of Kendal, delivered it with her own 
hand. The original is here submitted to the reader. 

“Sir; As your Majesty’s known love to justice makes you always open 
to the complaints of an injured and innocent person, so your goodness 
will pardon this application, which would have been avoided if my Lord 
Marlborough's indisposition had not prevented him from laying before 
your Majesty that which I most humbly beg leave to do in this manner. 
Nothing in the world seems so incredible as that, after all the trouble and 
danger that 1 have been exposed to, for my zeal for your Majesty and 
your family, any ong can imagine me capable of criminal correspondence 

pos 
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with your Majesty’s greatest enemy, and one who must look upon my 
Lord Marlborough and myself as the objects of his highest resentment, 
Your Majesty will readily believe that it was with the greatest astonish- 
ment that I learned I had been represented to your majesty as guilty of 
so black and foolish a crime, ’Tis with inexpressible concern that I 
have borne the thoughts of it for a few days; und, therefore, I am forced 
to beg that your Majesty, out of compassion, as well as justice, would be 
pleased to afford me an opportunity of vindicating myself from so ground- 
less and cruel an accusation, This I am ready to doin such a manner as 
shall seem most proper to your Majesty's great wisdom, till which time I 
cannot help accounting myself the most unhappy of all your Majesty's 
faithful subjects. 
“ Dee. 14. 1720. S. Marvsonovan.” 


She quitted the room, requesting to be honoured with the 
commands of his majesty, and, after declining the invitation 
of the duchess of Kendal, to return, on the plea that she 
could not speak French, received an answer in the king’s 
own hand. 


“ St. James's, Dec. 17. 1720, — Whatever I may have been told upon 
your account, I think I have shown, on all occasions, the value I have for 
the services of the duke, your husband; and I am always disposed to 
judge of him and you by the bebaviour of each of you in regard to my 
service. Upon which, 1 pray God, my Lady Marlborough, to preserve 
you in all happiness. 

“ Groancr R,” 


Attributing to the suggestions of the ministry the guarded 
language of this reply, she made a new and stronger appeal 
through the duchess of Kendal. 


“ Dec. 23. 1720. —1 cannot possibly forbear to give your grace this 
new trouble, to express to you the true sense I have of your great 
civility, and obliging readiness to assist me in the favour I lately begged 
of you. 

a I must ever acknowledge the goodness and condescension of his 
majesty, in so soon honouring me with a letter under his own hand, in 
return to what I thought myself obliged to lay before him. It cannot 
become me to be any farther importunate or troublesome to his majesty, 
or to desire to give the least unnecessary interruption to those thoughts, 
which are much better employed, than they could be in any thing that 
concerns me. But J cannot but still hope, from his majesty’s honour, 
compassion, and justice, that he will, at his own greatest leisure, choose 
out some opportunity to permit me to vindicate myself to him in a more 
particular manner, —a happiness which ] am desirous of, with the utmost 
impatience, both as it is my greatest ambition to appear innocent to him 
above all the world, and as I know that J can justify myself beyond the 
power of all contradiction, or even suspicion. 
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% Madam, permit me to say I am injured heyond all expression, and 
this by an accusation as absurd and incredible as it is wicked. Neither 
the Duke of Marlborough nor myself can have any safety and sccurity, 
even of our lives as well as fortunes, but in the safety of his majesty and 
his family ; and is it possible to be conceived, that either of us should be 
so weak as to contrive or assist in the bringing on vut own destruction ? 
But I build not my justification upon such arguments only; it is a sub- 
ject upon which I can, and do defy the whole world, which I would not 
do, if I did not know the perfect innocence of my heart, as well as of 
my actions, and the zeal of my secret wishes for his majesty, as well as 
the tenor of my outward behaviour. I cannot suppose any man, of all 
that I know in the world, capable of so great an injustice as to be the 
author of so wicked an accusation, except one, who perbaps may have 
malice enough to me, and native dishonour enough in himself, to be 
guilty of it; and when I say that the person I mean is Mr, Secretary 
Craggs*, it is enough to add, that his behaviour towards me has been 
long ago of such a nature, that [ have not permitted bim these nine 
years so much as to speak tome. The good nature and humanity I 
have already experienced in your grace, have oceasiuned you this second 
trouble; and give me, at the same time, this fresh occasion of assuring 
you, that I shall ever remember your civilities with the highest respect, 
and that I am, with sincerity, madam, your grace’s, &c. 

“S$. Maaceosoucn.” 


To this appeal the duchess received no other answer than 
a reference to the letter already written by the king. She 
was, therefore, so highly indignant at a proceeding, which 
she considered as cruel and injurious, that it was one of the 
primary causes of her alienation from the court, and sub- 
sequent opposition to the government. ‘The mutual resent- 
ment excited by this charge, produced also a serious mis- 
understanding in the Marlborough family, and a suspension 
of intercourse with Lord Sunderland took place, which 
lasted till nearly the period of his death, on the 19th of 
April, 1722.f 

The decease of Lord Sunderlandt produced an unex. 


® It is but justice to the memory of Mr. Craggs to observe, that he 
always strenuously denied the charge advanced against him by the 
duchess. 

+. This incident is minutely described in the narratives of the duchess, 
-and in a letter to the late Duchess of Marlborough from Lady Blayney, 
whose mother, Lady Cairnes, attended the duchess to court, and was her 
confidant in the whole transaction. 

¢ By his death, the only survivor of the great Whig junta was the 
earl of Orford, who resigned in disgust on the schism in the Whig 
ministry, and continued out of office till his decease in 1727, 

On the accession of George I. Lord Somers was too infirm, from a 
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pected embarrassment to his father-in-law. As he had filled 
the highest offices of state, and had been intrusted with 
the distribution of money, appropriated to the recompence 
of secret services, his papers were sealed up by order ot 
government. Application was instantly made for the de- 
livery of these documents, but in vain; and a suit was ac- 
cordingly instituted against the two secretaries of state, 
which continued in suspense during the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough. After his decease, it was prosecuted by the 
duchess and Lord Morpeth, as executors; and, on the 30th 
of November, 1722, a court of delegates decided in favour 
of the defendants, on the plea that no private person could 
inspect the papers of a deceased minister, until they had 
been previously revised by the officers of the crown. After 
this revision, those documents which did not relate to the 
secrets of state, were restored to the family, and are now 
embodied in the archives of Blenheim. 

In justice to the memory of this statesman, we ought to ob- 
serve, that although he was the principal patron of a scheme 
which produced such general calamity, he used it merely as 
a political engine, and did not enrich himself by the public 
infatuation. Even Mr. Brodrick, who was one of the per- 
sons charged to investigate the transaction, and fostered 
strong prejudices against him, acquits him of any participa- 
tion, and represents him as the dupe of the directors. He 
died greatly embarrassed, owing, among other creditors, 
10,0002. to his father-in-law; and leaving his numerous 
family in such straitened circumstances, that the younger 
children were indebted for their education and maintenance 
to the affection of the Duchess of Marlborough. His library, 
which was only rivalled by that of Lerd Oxford, in rarity 
and extent, was one of the items of his personal property, 
and now forms the basis of the noble ecllection preserved at 
Blenheim. 


paralytic attack, to accept any share in the administration After a lin- 
gering decline, he died in 1716. Lord Halifax expired in .7153 and 
the marquess of Wharton in 1717, 
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Caar. CXVI.— Works at Bienuem. —1716-1722, 


We have reserved for this portion of our work, the account 
of the litigation, which arose relative to the building at 
Blenheim, that we might exhibit to the reader a more regu- 
lar and detailed narrative of a transaction, which had long 
been a source of perplexity to the Duke of Marlborough. 

From the scattered papers relative to this subject, which 
are so numerous, and, in many parts, 80 unconnected, it is 
difficult to form a regular narrative, even if we should en- 
cumber our pages with a quantity of dry and uninteresting 
correspondence. We shall, therefore, only submit to the 
reader a brief relation of this celebrated process, and the 
circumstances from which it arose, 

We have already atated the promise of the queen, to build, 
at her own expense, a palace at Woodstock, to be called 
Blenheim, in honour of theaplendid victory ; and, that during 
the administration of Lord Godolphin, various sums had 
been issued by the royal warrants, amounting to nearly 
200,000/.* Yet notwithstanding the great amount of these 
issues, they were far from being adequate to the expenses 
already incurred, and considerable arrears were due to the 
contractors and workmen, as well as to those who had fur- 
nished loans for the purpose of continuing the works. 

After the dismission of Godolphin, the new ministers were 
not inclined to gratify the Duke of Marlborough; and not 
only evaded as much as possible the grant of further sup- 
plies, but endeavoured to throw the whole expense on the 
duke himself, by eliciting either from him or his duchess, 
a promise to indemnify the contractors and workmen. The 
duchess, aware of this artful proceeding, suspended the works 
in 1710; and only a small sum was issued by the treasurer, 
sufficient to protect them against the approach of winter. 

The undertaking was, however, resumed in the spring of 


*® We find from a paper, which appears to have been the opinion of 
some lawyer, probably Sir John Northey, the duchess’s solicitor, that 
220,000/. were issued in the queen's time into the hands of Mr, Taylor, 
to be paid by bim towards defraying the charge of the works according 
to the direction of Mr. Travers; and of this sum, 30,000/. appears ta 
have been issued by Lord Oxford, 
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the ensuing year, by the architect, who obtained a balance of 
7000/. due on a warrant granted by the late lord treasurer 
Godolphin. He also applied to Lord Oxford for a farther 
advance towards completing this national monument. How- 
ever unwilling to comply, Oxford was aware that the queen’s 
promise was pledged, and the national honour engaged, and 
that he could not wholly resist so just a claim. By hia 
order, the architect submitted to him a memorial, in which, 
the demand to clear the debts, and to finish what was in- 
tended to be done in the current year, was estimated at 
87,0001. To the inquiry of the treasurer, whether he had 
well considered the estimate, and whether any thing was 
omitted, Vanbrugh replied, that many things were left out, 
which he believed the Duke of Marlborough might think fit 
to do at his own expense ; but he hoped that the sum which 
he had specified might carry the design, as far as he under- 
stood the queen at first intended to be done, on a public 
consideration. From Vanbrugh’s report, the treasurer ap= 
peared to be well satisfied with this explanation, because the 
sum required was considerably less than that which he had 
Limself calculated. 

Accordingly, on the 17th of July, the treasurer obtained 
the queen’s sign manual for 20,0002, telling the architect at 
the same time, that he would procure a farther grant as soon 
as possible. On this,” Vanbrugh adds, “I acquainted the 
chief undertakers with what had passed at the treasury ; 
upon which encouragement they went on with the work, 
without insisting that all the money then issued should go 
in discharge of the debt, which otherwise they would have 
done.” With this supply, the works were carried on, though 
slowly, until the spring of the ensuing year. 

The building, however, still continued to occupy the 
attention of government; for, on the 25th of June 1713, an 
estimate was laid before the House of Commons of the debt 
onthe civil list, due at Midsummer, 1710, amounting to 
511,7627. One of the items was the sum of 60,0002 by 
estimation, for the building of Woodstock. In strict justice, 
therefore, this sum of 60,0002. should have been assigned 
for the liquidation of the said debt, and the prosecution of 
the work; but we do not find that more than 10,0002 was 
paid for that purpose, which was not advanced till towards 
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the close of the year, when the queen was indisposed, and 
Oxford wished to conciliate the Duke of Marlborough. 

On the accession of the new sovereign, Marlborough had 
reason to hope that new warrants would be issued from the 
treasury, for defraying the arrears and completing the work, 
in conformity with the original design. He accordingly 
obtained from the architect an estimate of the requisite ex- 
pense, which, including the gardens and bridge, amounted 
to 54,5271. 4s. 2d.; and, therefore, exceeded the former 
estimate in a duplicate proportion. 

The hopes of Marlborough were in some measure gra- 
tified ; for in the first year of the new reign, an act was 
passed “for enlarging the funds of the Bank of England, 
and for satisfying an arrear for work and materials at Blen- 
heim, incurred while that building was carried on at the 
expense of her late majesty.” ‘This act rendered the crown 
responsible for such arrears, and directed that the debts in- 
curred before the first of June, 1712, when the works were 
suspended by order of the queen, should be liquidated out 
of the sum of 500,000/. which had been previously granted 
for the payment of the debts on the civil list, and the arrears 
of the revenues belonging to her late majesty. In pur- 
suance of this act a commission was appointed, under letters 
of privy seal, consisting of Messrs. Lowndes, Craggs, and 
Sloper, who were authorised to issue 30,0002, in liquidation 
of the arrears. The respective claims being accordingly 
investigated, each claimant received one-third of his de- 
manda, making a total of more than 16,0002, through the 
hands of Mr. Travers, the surveyor-general to the crown. 
eye payment was afterwards made, to the amount of 
9000; 


The creditors, however, were not satisfied with this partial 
liquidation ; and in Easter term, 1718, two of the principal 
claimants instituted a suit in the Court of Exchequer against 
the Duke of Marlborough and Sir John Vanbrugh, as his 
surveyor of the works and buildings, appointed by an in- 
strument signed by Lord Godolphin, and authorised to make 
contracts for work and materials. Their demand includea 
nearly 8000/. for the principal and interest of the sums due 
to them, since the payment made under the letters of privy 
seal. Their application being ineffectually resisted, the 
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eourt decided that the Duke of Marlborough was rendered 
responsible for their demands, in virtue of the instrument 
signed by Lord Godolphin, which conveyed the requisite 
powers to Sir John Vanbrugh for acting in his behalf. 

The cause was carried by appeal into the House of Lords. 
After hearing the arguments of counsel, the peers, on the 
24th of May, rejeeted the petition of the duke, and confirmed 
the decree of the Court of Exchequer. He was himself 
present, and had the mortification to find the decision sup- 
ported by a great majority, among whom were many of his 
friends and relatives. It is difficult to reconcile such a de- 
cision with the principles of equity and national honour ; 
and, therefore, we can only attribute the resolution of the 
peers to the secret influence of the ministry, who were de- 
sirous of exonerating the crown from so heavy a charge. 

The duke being rendered legally responsible for the vari- 
ous debts arising out of the building, had no other resource 
than to apply to the Court of Chancery, in order to compel 
the several creditors to submit to an examination of their 
claims; and the persons who had been intrusted with the 
issues of money to verify their payments. The usual pro- 
crastination of the court, and the numerous accounts which 
required scrutiny, together with the attempts made to evade 
investigation, protracted the cause beyond the duration of 
the duke’s life. But to satisfy the curiosity of the reader, 
we shall observe that considerable mismanagement and fraud 
were proved to have existed in the conduct of the building, 
and that several items were rejected, and others diminished. 
A favourable decree was accordingly given by the lord 
chancellor Macclesfield, who pronounced a splendid eulogium 
on the memory of the deceased hero, and depicted in lively 
terms the dishonour which the nation would incur, by throw- 
ing on his representatives the charge of a structure, which 
was undertaken at the order of the sovereign, as a reward 
and memorial of his services, and repeatedly sanctioned by 
the acts of the legislature.* 


* It is hoped no undue share of the immense wealth of the duchess 
influenced the judgment of this impeached lord chancellor, It appears 
( Wade's British History, p.$75.), that Macclesfield was shortly after 
fined 30,0002, for bribery and embezzlement in the discharge of his judi- 
cial duties. — En, 
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In the interim, the Duke of Marlborough had taken several 
exceptions to the report of the remembrancer in the Court of 
Exchequer, who was empowered to assess the debt; he not 
only denied the delivery of the materials and execution of 
the work in question, but combated the charge of interest as 
contrary to the nature of the transaction, and even beyond 
the demands of the plaintiffs themselves. 

Subsequent to his death these exceptions were taken into 
consideration. The two first were overruled; but, after 
several amendments, the court sanctioned the report of the 
remembrancer, charging the duke with interest on the said 
debts from January 1715, and making the claims of the 
plaintiffs amount to above 9000/. 

An application for rescinding these orders being ineffectual, 
the cause was again carried under a new shape to the House 
of Peers, by the duchess and the other executors. It was 
taken into consideration on the 27th and 28th of February, 
1723-24. After a patient investigation, the orders of the 
Court of Exchequer were reversed; and the remembrancer 
was directed to enter into a new scrutiny of the litigated 
claims, to ascertain whether the materials were furnished and 
the work executed in conformity with the contracts; and to 
state the debts which were really and justly due to the 
respective claimants. 

By this decision, the representatives of the Duke of Marl- 
borough were made responsible for such arrears as should be 
proved to be due on the suspension of the works; but we 
have not the means of tracing the progress of the investiga- 
tion, or ascertaining the exact sums with which his estate 
was finally charged.* ‘ 

* It is curious to examine the grounds on which the Duke of Marl. 
borough was deemed responsible for the arrears, in contradiction to the 
public pledge of the sovereign, and the acts of the legislature. 

Ist. An instrument, dated May 23, 1705, signed by Lord Godolphin, 
wherein his lordship, at the request of the Duke of Marlborough, ap- 
points Henry Joynes to inspect all contracts with workmen and srtificers, 
relating to the building a large fabric for a mansion-house, which the 
Duke of Marlborough had resolved to erect at Woodstock, to admeasure 
and keep the accounts thereof, and to render to the Duke an account of 
his actings and doings, 

2d. An instrument, signed by Lord Gudalphin, S pt. 24. 1708, by 
which his lordship, at the instance and desire of the Duke of Marl 
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From the preceding narrative, it will readily appear that 
this noble structure would have remained a reproach to the 
nation, had it not owed its completion to the liberality of the 
hero whose services it was intended to commemorate. 

Soon after his return from exile he visited the place, with 
the fond hopes which it was calculated to inspire. Perceiv- 
ing, however, the backwardness of government in advancing 
the necessary supplies, he obtained an estimate from the 
architect, and declared his intention of finishing the building; 
when he was exonerated from the debts incurred prior to the 
suspension in 1712, He even gave orders for collecting 
materials ; and, when the act passed in the first year of the 
new sovereign had declared the crown responsible, he 
directed the works to be prosecuted at his own expense. 

In a letter to Mrs. Clayton*, written about this period, 
the duchess, with her usual exaggeration and querulousness, 
thus describes the state of the edifice, and specifies the charges 
attending its construction : — 


* As to the affair of this building, I will state it to you as short as I 


borough, appoints Tilman Robarts, gent,, comptroller of the works at 
Blenheim, in place of William. Boulter, deceased; and to act jointly 
with Mr. Vanbrugh, as comptroller of the works. 3d. A letter from 
the Duke of Marlborough, dated Meldert, August 1707, to Sir John 
Vanbrugh, desiring him to proceed in the works at Blenheim with all 
possible dispatch, requesting, in the meantime, a sight of the drawings, 
and an account of the progress made in the building. 4th. A letter 
acknowledging the receipt of part of the drawings, and requesting 
others, 5th. Orders given in 1709, by the Duke and Duchess, for carry+ 
ing on the house at Blenheim. 6th. Orders, 11th February, 1710, signed 
by the Duke of Marlborough, for finishing several apartments, 7th. A 
letter from the Duke, 5th Dec., 1707, stating that he could not be at 
Woodstock till the 20th, and expressing his hopes that the pavilion would 
then be covered, &c. 8th. A letter from the duchess, Nov, 2, relative to 
the payment of the workmen, 9th. A letter from the duchess, Nov. 4. 
on treating with smiths for locks and hinges. 10th. A letter from the 
duchess, requesting that Mr, Taylor should be enabled to pay to the use 
of Mr. Parker, in London, such sums as he should advance to the comp- 
trollers for the weekly payments; and stating that Mr. Parker would 
run no risk, after the assurances received from the Duke of Marlborough, 
by the lord treasurer, that the payment of the works should be continued 
as before. —“ From a note of such exhibits as the plaintiff in the original 
cause intended to prove.” 

* Without date, and imperfect, but evidently written in 1716, betweem 
the visit of the Duke to Blenheim and his first relapse. 
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can; the public has and are to pay two hundred ard sixty-five thousand 
pounds for it. The Duke of Marlborough has paid and owes above nine 
thousand pounds since 1712, and we have yet nothing like a habitation 
for it. Ofthis great sum, thirty-eight thousand was paid, with the ine 
crease of the debts after the earl of Godolphin went out, before the build- 
ing quite stopped ; and for that sum of 38,0002, it is literally true, that 
there is nothing done worth naming; and what I have taken out of the 
books does not amount to 2000. Without any aggravation, there is a 
vast deal more to do than is done; the finishing that is done is but a 
trifle, and there isa great many thousand pounds wanting yet to complete 
what is called only the shell; besides all without doors, where there is 
nothing done, and is a chaos that turns one’s brains but to think of it; 
and it will cost an immense sum to complete the causeway, and that 
ridiculous bridge, in which I counted 33 rooms, Four houses are to be 
at each corner of the bridge; but that which makes it so much prettier 
than London bridge is, that you may set in six rooms and look out at 
window into the high arch, while the coaches are driving over your head, 
But notwithstanding all this, Sir John has given Lord Marlborough an 
estimate in which he tells him all is to be complete for fifty-four thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-one pounds ; and because I can’t believe 
that such a sum will do all, when thirty-eight thousand so lately did 
nothing, I am thought by him very troublesome and quite stupid.” 


The illness of the duke, and the tedious litigation which 
ensued, created such delays, that little progress was made 
in the work at the time of his decease. In the interim a 
serious misunderstanding arose between the duchess and the 
architect, which forms the subject of a voluminous corre- 
spondence. Vanbrugh was in consequence removed, and the 
direction of the building confided to other hands, under her 
own immediate superintendence. 

Notwithstanding all the chagrin and mortification which 
this building had caused, it was still near the heart of Marl- 
borough ; and he left by his will 50,0002, to be expended by 
equal instalments in five years for its completion, under the 
sole control of his widow. By her vigilant attention the 
undertaking was prosecuted with a degree of economy which 
is strikingly contrasted with the preceding expenditure ; and 
she had the satisfaction of fulfilling the wishes of her de- 
ceased husband within the limited time, and for half the sum 
which he had charged on his estates. At her own expense 
she also constructed the triumphal arch which forms the 
entrance from Woodstock, and raised the column which bears 
on its summit the statue of the illustrious hero, and on its 
base the record of his victories and the acts of the legislature 
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which sanctioned the building, and settled the domain on him- 
self, his widow, and his posterity. 

From a review of the different statements, we may esti- 
mate the expenditure, on the part of the public, at 240,0002., 
and on that of the Duke and his widow at 60,0002 more, 
making in the whole a total of 300,000Z, 


Cuap. CK VII. —Deatu or Martporover. —1716-1722. 


Tr is gratifying to follow illustrious characters into the shade 
of retirement, and to trace the conduct of a great man in that 
stage of existence when grandeurand power lose their charms, 
when the body is afflicted by disease, and the mind robbed of 
its vigour and elasticity. In such a light we now contem- 
plate the Duke of Marlborough. 

He persisted, as we have already stated, in fulfilling the 
duties of his official situations, and attending the sittings of 
parliament till within six months of his decease. The in- 
tervals of his leisure, when not passed in London, were spent 
at Blenheim, Holywell House, or Windsor Lodge. His 
habits were perfectly domestic, and did not belie the fond 
anxiety he had manifested while engaged in busier scenes for 
‘the society of his family and friends. His favourite and con- 
stant exercise was riding, either in a carriage or on horse- 
‘back ; and, whenever his health permitted, in walking round 
his grounds, particularly at Blenheim, where he delighted to 
contemplate his own creation. His amusements consisted in 
the company of his friends, whom he was accustomed to 
receive without ceremony, or in the recreation of cards. He 
played at ombre, basset, and picquet, sometimes with his 
grand-children even at commerce; but his favourite game 
was whist. From Miss Cairnes, afterwards Lady Blayney *, 


*® Miss Cairnes was the daughter of Sir Alexander Cairnes, bart., an 
eminent merchant in London, and afterwards resident in Ireland, The 
connexion between his family and that of Marlborough commenced during 
a visit which the Duke paid, in 1718, to General Withers, at Blackheath, 
where Sir Alexander had a villa. The assiduity, sound sense, and fasci- 
nating qualities of Lady Cairnes, won the esteem of the duchess, atd led 
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who formed one of the junior circle, we learn that he was 
extremely attentive to the education of his grand-daughters, 
and occasionally witnessed, with parental fondness, their 
lessons in dancing and music. From the same authority we 
find that his recreations were varied with dramatic exhibitions, 
in which the younger branches of his family and their com- 
panions bore a part. Two of these were “ Tamerlane,” and 
* All for Love,” which were introduced with addresses written 
for the occasion, lauding the achievements of the Duke, and 
the virtues and graces of the Duchess, in a high tone of 
eulogium. The prologue to “ All for Love,” written by the 
celebrated Dr. Hoadley, then bishop of Bangor, has been 
preserved ; and the reader may, perhaps, not be displeased to 
peruse the strains to which the declining hero listened with 
pardonable complacency, even though they are little recom- 
mended by poetical merit. One peculiarity in this address 
deserves notice, namely, the anticipation of the period when 
the exploits of Marlborough would be commemorated, not in 
verse, but in plain prose, and in chronological order ; a pre- 
diction which was evidently introduced to gratify the duchess, 
who was then collecting materials for the life of her husband, 
and affected a singular prejudice against poetical eulogy.* 


to an intimate friendship and correspondence. The duchess patronised 
Miss Cairnes, made her the companion of her grand-daughters, and super- 
intended her education. She married, first, in 1724, Cadwallader, 
seventh Lord Blayney, by whom she had no issue; and, secondly, Colonel 
Murray, by whom she had several daughters. One of these espoused 
Viscount Clermont, and another General Cunningham. 

These connexions introduced Lady Blayney to the correspondence of 
the late duchess of Marlborough, who was curious for information relative 
to the illustrious ancestur of her husband. In the latter part of her life, 
which was extended to the age of eighty, Iady Blayney wrote several 
interesting letters to the duchess and her son-in-law, which contain many 
valuable anecdotes relative to the latter years of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, From these letters, which are preserved at Blenheim, I have 
drawn many particulars recorded in this and other chapters. 

* The reader will doubtless recollect the clause in her will leaving 
LO00/. to Glover and Mallet, the intended biographers of the Duke, in 
which she couples ber bequest with a prohibition against inserting even a 
single line of verse, — See Preface, p. vii. — Ex, 
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PROLOGUE. 


Whilst ancient dames and heroes in us live, 
And scenes of love and war, we here revive, 
Greater in both, in both more fortunate, 

‘Than all that ever ages past called great, 
0 Marlboro’! think not wrong that I thee name, 
And first do homage to thy brighter fame. 


Beauty and virtue with each other strove 
To move and recompense thy early love, 
Beauty which Egypt's queen could never boast, 
And virtue she ne’er knew, or quickly lost. 
A soul so form'd and cloth'd, Heav'n must design 
For such a soul, and such a form as thine; 
But called from soft repose, and beauty’s charms, 
Thy louder fume is spoke in feats of arms, 
The fabled stories of great Philip’s son, 
By thy great deeds, the world lias seen outdone, 
The Cesars that Rome boasted, yield their bays, 
And own in justice thy superior praise, 
They fought, the empire of the word to gain, 
But thou, to break the haughty tyrant's chain. 
They fought t’ enslave mankind, but thou to free 
Whole nations from detested slavery. 
Their guilty paths to grandeur, taught to hate 
By virtue, nor to blush for being great. 
This heap of stones, which Blenheim’s palace frame, 
Rose in this fourm a mon’ment to thy name 
This heap of stones must crumble into sand, 
But thy great name shall through all ages stand. 
In Fate’s dark book, I saw thy long-lived name, 
And thus the certain prophecy proclaim: 


One shall arise, who will thy deeds rehearse, 
Not in arched roofs, or in suspected verse, 
But in plain annals of each glorious year, 
With pomp of truth the story shall appear, 
Long after Blenheim’s wull shall mouldered lig, 
Or blown by winds to distant countries fly ; 
By him shall thy great actions all survive 
And by thy name shall his be taught to live, 


O cherish the remains of life — survey 
Those years of glory which can ne'er decay, 
Enjoy the best reward below allow'd, 

The mem'ry of past actions, great and good. 


We introduce also an account of the Dramatis Personm, 
accompanied with a few.remarks from the lively pen of 
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Lady Blayney, who performed the part of Serapion, the 
high-priest. 


ALL FOR LOVE, OR THE WORLD WELL LOS8T. 


Mark Anthony ...,,....... Captain Fisu (the page to the duchess). 
Ventidius............s0se000e Old Mr. Jennines. 
Serapion (the high-priest) Miss Cairnxs, 
AlOXAS -..c.ssccsccevsoesreccee Mra, La Vix, 
Cleopatra..... saccsscsoseenes Lady Cxantorre Macarrar. 
Octavia .....erscserseeseeess Lady ANNE Srencen. 
. Lady Annx Ecraton. 
Children of Anthooy.... { Lady Diana Srencea, 


[Scene the Bow-window Room. } [Great Screens for changing Scenes.] 








“The bishop of Winchester (Hoadley) writ a prologue upon the 
occasion, which I think I have given the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Miss Cairnes, as high-priest, wore avery fine surplice, that came from 
Holland for the chapel (no sacrilege), for the chapel was not finished 
many years after. What makes me call it a fine surplice is, that all the 
breast was worked in what, many years after, was called Dresden work. 
The old duke was so pleased, that we played it three times ; first, because 
we were to play it; some time after, for Lord Winchelsea, then Lord 
Finch, and a great favourite there; and the third time at the duke’s 
request. The duchess scratched out some of the most amorous speeches, 
and there was no embrace whatever allowed, &e. In short, no offence to 
the company. I suppose we made a very grand appearance; there was 
profusion of brocade rolls, &¢., of what was to be the window-curtains at 
Blenheim. Jewels you may believe in plenty: and I think Mark 
Anthony wore the sword that the emperor gave the Duke of Marl- 
borough.” ¢ 





® Mrs. La Vie was the daughter of a French refugee, and a relation 
of Lady Cairnes, She acted as governess to Miss Cairnes, afterwards 
Lady Blayney, who speaks in the highest terms of her good sense, know- 
ledge, and accomplishments. She was often a guest at the petits soupers, 
or weekly entertainments, which Lady Darlington waa accustomed 
to give to George the First, and where she assembled persons distin- 
guished for their taste and literary acquirements. She was the lady who 
translated into French the duchess’s letter to the king, mentioned in 
chapter 115. 

} This participation of the duke in juvenile amusements reminds us 
of Scipio picking up shells on the sea-beach, Augustus playing with 
children on the floor of his apartment, and Henry IV. of France racing 
round his nursery, with his son astride on his back. It is recorded of 
the last amiable monarch. that being surprised in his playful situation by 
a foreign ambassador, he asked him if he was a father. On his answering 
im the affirmative, he added, “ Well, then, we may finish our race,” 

arg : 
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In the intervals of his disorder, Marlborough enjoyed suf- 
ficient health and activity to visit his friends and relations, 
and even to pay his court to the prince and princess of 
Wales, by whom he was treated with peculiar marks of at- 
tention and regard. An account of one of these visits is 
preserved by the duchess, in a letter to Mrs. Clayton. 


“ July 9. 1720, —1 was in great hopes to. have seen you here, dear 
Mrs, Clayton, last night, because Mr. Clayton writ me word that you 
would come the end of this week. But, believing you would not set out 
so early as to be here at dinner, I went to Richmond to pay my duty to 
their royal highnesses, where the Duke of Marlborough and I had such 
a reception as would fill more than this paper to repeat; and | will only 
say, in short, that they were both very good; and the princess was so 
very kind to the Duke of Marlborough and to poor me, and had so many 
agreeable ways of expressing it, that I really love her; and whaiever 
may be deficient in the late reconcilement, I am sure if uthers are treated 
as we were, they will never want a full court of the best sort of people 
that this country affords, All the attendants, from the lord chatwberlain, 
and ladies of the bed-chamber, to the pages of the back-stairs, were su 
civil, that I thought myself in a new world. There was very good music, 
though her royal highness, I saw, thought I liked the noise of the box 
and dice, and contrived it so as to make me play on, when she left us in 
avery pretty manner. The place is wonderfully pleasant, the woods 
wild and charming, some part of the walks in the garden fine, and the 
house very handsome for any body but the heir to the crown. Mr. Ne- 
ville went with us, who is more extraordinary in singing, than what he 
is so much commended for, that is, his skill.at ombre, and that qualifica- 
tion pleases me mightily without any expense. As I play ill, the other 
entertainment is very chargeable; but as I have nobody, or but few to 
take care of when I am dead, I will venture to play with him and my 
Lord Cardigan all the time I am at Woodstock, if I can keep them so 
long with me. 

“ T have not passed a day a long time so agreeably as I did yesterday, 
and had full satisfaction and content, though I lost a great deal of money 
for one that is not in the South Sea. I must tell you one thing that 
will make you laugh; when Lady Charlotte went away, the princess 
called her back, and desired her to hold up her head, which is a thing I 
am teasing her about every day. You will see by all this how full I am of 
the princess’s goodness; but, to end this head, I could not help reflecting 
as I went home, that if princes would use every body so well, and 
choose ministers in the interest of their country, and of good reputation, 
they might be as absolute as they pleased, without the expense of bribing 
the parliament.” 


From the state of his disorder and the consciousness of his 
declining strength, Marlborough anticipated his dissolution, 
and, in the latter period of his life, made a final disposition 
of his vast property. 
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We have already stated the contents of the will which he 
made in 1703, soon after the death of his only son. ‘This 
testament was, however, superseded by another in 1712, just 
before his departure for the Continent, which was after- 
wards modified and amended by different codicils in 1718, 
1719, and 1720. Of the execution of two of these docu- 
ments, an account has been preserved by the duchess. 


“T think it proper, in this place, to give some account of the Duke of 
Marlburough’s distemper. and how he was when he signed his will. The 
Duke of Marlborough was taken very ill at St. Alban’s, in May, 1716, 
with the palsy, but he recovered it so much as to go to Bath. Ele lived 
till June 15, 1722; and thoush he had often returns of his illness, he 
went many journeys, and was in all appearance well, excepting that he 
could not pronounce all words, which is common in that distemper, but 
his understanding was as good as ever. But he did not speak much to 
strangers, because when he was stopt, by nut being able to pronounce 
some words, it made him uneasy. But to his friends that he was used to 
he would talk freely; and since his death Mr. Hanbury *, the dowager 
Lady Burlington, and many others of my friends, have remarked to me 
with pleasure, the things that they had heard him say, and the just ob- 
servations he had made upon what others had said to him; and he gave 
many instances of remembering several things in conversation that others 
had forgot.” ‘ . ° * > 

“ Feb, 22. 1719-20.—— Upon that day the Duke of Marlborough 
made a codicil to his will, in which he gave my Lord Rialton a settle- 
ment during his mother’s life; and in case Lord Rialton died, and she 
had no son, a settlement upon my Lord Spencer. He had signed this 
settlement about a month before; and upon making this, it was cor- 
rected. e ' * « a 

“The Duke of Marlborough was so impatient to sign this codicil, 
that he called for the witnesses two or three times before they were 
ready to come in to see him sign. He was so well that Dean Jones dined 
with him that day; and in the evening my Lord Coningsby, Doctor 
Hare, and Mrs, Jennings were with him. He played at cards with 
Dean Jones and Lady Anne Spencer; afterwards he saw my Lady Bure 
lington, Lord Cardigan, General Lumley, and Lord Carlton, who took 
Notice to me, as he sat by us at play, that he had not seen the Duke of 
Marlborough so well a long time.” 


Well aware of the tedious litigation which frequently 
arises from obscure and equivocal bequests, and knowing the 
lea which might possibly be drawn from his own bodil 
infirmities, to question his testamentary dispositions, he too 
particular care to obviate all objections, and give the fullest 

* Major Hanbury of Ponty Pool.— See an account of him in the 
‘Monmouthshire Tour, chap, xxv. 
gES 
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proof of his competency to fulfil so solemn and important a 
duty. Of this transaction the duchess has also preserved a 
circumstantial detail : — 

“ I think I have already given an account of his directions 
to Sir Edward Northey and Sir Robert Raymond, to alter 
hia will, when he found the necessity of doing it. They kept 
it a long time before it was finished, and when he signed it, 
which I think was in 1721, or about that time, after it had 
all been read over to him, he sent to the persons whom he 
intended to be witnesses, to dine with him at Marlborough 
House ; my Lord Finch, General Lumley, and Dr. Clarke*, 
who, at my desire, had all read the will before it was signed. 
As soon as dinner was over, he asked if Mr. Green was come 
(he was Sir Edward Northey’s clerk); and as soon as he 
came into the room, he asked him how his mother did. 
Upon Mr. Green’s being come to put the seals to the will, 
the Duke of Marlborough rose from the table, and fetched it 
himself out of his closet ; and, as he held it in his hand, he 
declared to the witnesses that it was his last will, that he 
had considered it vastly well, and was entirely satisfied with 
it; and then he signed every sheet of paper, and delivered 
it in all the forms. After this, the witnesses all sat at the 
table, and talked for some time. Lord Finch and Dr. Clarke 
went awny first, about business ; and when General Lumley 
rose up to go, who staid a good while longer than the others, 
who had business, the Duke of Marlborough rose up too, 
and went to him and embraced him, taking him by the 
hand and thanking him for the favour he had done him.” 

The Duke of Marlborough survived his testamentary ar- 
rangement above a year; and, on the 27th of November, 
1721, made his last appearance in the House of Lords. He 
passed the winter in London, in his wonted habits, and 
with his usual company; and, in May, removed to Windsor 
Lodge. Towards the beginning of June he was again at- 
tacked with a violent paroxysm of his paralytic disorder, 
which resisted the customary remedies. He lay several 
days, fully sensible of his approaching dissolution, and re- 
tained his senses so perfectly, that on the evening before his 
decease, he listened to the prayers which were usually read 
to him ; and to a question of the duchess, whether he had 
heard them, replied distinctly, “ Yes; and I joined in them.” 

* The celebrated Dr, Samuel Clarke, rector of St. James's. 
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As he was then repusing on the couch, the duchess inquired 
whether he would not be easier on his bed; and, on his 
reply in the affirmative, he was removed to his apartment. 
Medicines were administered ; the blisters which had been 
applied were dressed ; and an inflammation in his back was 
fomented. His family and servants gradually withdrew, 
leaving the duchess and the necessary attendants in the 
apartment; and he lay without any symptom of immediate 
dissolution till four in the morning, when his strength sud- 
denly failed, and he calmly rendered up his spirit to his 
Maker, in the 72d year of his age.* 

His body being embalmed, was removed to Marlborough 
House, where it lay in state. ‘The funeral exhibited a dis- 
play of military parade and regal pomp, which has been 
seldom paralleled. ‘The magnificence of the spectacle was 
heightened by a vast concourse of spectators, from all the 
provinces of the three kingdoms, who poured forth their 
multitudes to join the inhabitants of the capital, in cele- 
brating the obsequies of the first and most renowned among 
their heroes. 

The procession was opened by bands of military, accom- 
panied by a detachment of artillery, in the rear of which 
followed Lord Cadogan, commander-in-chief, and several 
general officers, who had been devoted to the person of the 
duke, and had suffered in his cause. Amidst long files of 
heralds, officers-at-arms, mourners, and assistants, the eye was 
caught by the banners and guidons emblazoned with his 
armorial achievements, among which was displayed, on a 
lance, the standard of Woodstock, exhibiting the arms of 
France on the cross of St. George. 

In the centre of the cavalcade was an open car, bearing 
the coffin, which contained his mortal remains, surmounted 


* Lediard says, that he died in his 73d year; the French biographer, 
more truly, “ prés de soixante-douze ans; ” for he was born on the 22d of 
June, 1650, and, consequently, had not completed his 72d year. The 
duchess erroneously states him to have died on the 15th of June, (see 
p- 421.) whereas he died on the 16th, at fuur in the morning. 

+ The standard is annually presented to the crown by the possessor of 
Blenheim, and a long array of such territorial acknowledgments conti- 
nues to be preserved at Windsor Castle. It is by the same feudal tenure 
of grand sergeantry, und the annual presentment of a flag, that the Duke 
ef Wellington holds the estate of Struthtieldseye. — Ep, 
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with a suit of complete armour, and laying under gorgeous 
canopy, adorned with plumes, military trophies, and heraldic 
achievements. To the sides, shields were affixed, exhibiting 
emblematic representations of the battles he had gained, and 
the towns he had conquered, with the motto, “ Bello, hee 
et plura.” On either side were five captains in military 
mourning, bearing aloft a series of bannerols, charged with 
the different quarterings of the Churchill and Jennings 
families. 

The duke of Montague, who acted as chief mourner, was 
supported by the earls of Sunderland and Godolphin, and 
assisted by eight dukes and two earls. Four earls were also 
selected to bear the pall. The procession was closed by a 
numerous train of carriages, belonging to the nobility and 
gentry, hended by those of the king and the prince of 
Wales. 

The cayaleade moved along St. James’s Park to Hyde 
Park Corner, and from thence through Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall, by Charing Cross, to Westminster Abbey. At the 
west door it was received by the dignitaries and members of 
the church, in their splendid habiliments; and the vener- 
able pile blazed with tapers and torches innumerable. 
When the necessary arrangements were completed, the choir 
opened the service with the introductory sentence, “Iam the 
resurrection and the life.” ‘The procession then moved 
through the nave and choir to the chapel of Henry VIL, 
where the remainder of the funeral office was read by Bi- 
snop Atterbury, as dean of Westminster, whose impressive 
delivery gave additional solemnity to the most pathetic por- 
tion of our liturgy. The body was lowered into the vault, 
at the east end of the tomb of Henry VII.”; and, at the 
close of the service, the ceremony was concluded by garter- 
king-of-arms, who, advancing to the verge of the grave, 
recited the various titles and honours of the deceased, and 
pronounced the awful proclamation, “ Thus it has pleased 
Almighty God to take out of this transitory world, into his 
mercy, the most high, mighty, and noble prince, John, Duke 
of Marlborough.” ¢ 

* From the communication of the Rev. Dr. Ireland, dean of Weat= 


minster. 
{ It has been generally supposed that the charges of this sumptuous 
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This solemn ceremonial was, however, performed merely 
to render national honours to the remains of the great com- 
mander; for his body was not long suffered to repose in this 
ancient receptacle of royalty, but removed to the chapel at 
Blenheim, where it was finally deposited, in a magnificent 
mausoleum, executed by Rysbrack, under the superintendence 
of the duchess. 

The Duke of Marlborough died immensely rich, a8 is 
evident from his testamentary bequests. 

He bequeathed to his widow 2 jointure of 15,0002. per 
annum, free of all charges and deductions, with the option 
of changing the 5000/. from the Post Office, for an annuity of 
the same amount on his property, from the just motive, that 
the public grant should devolve on the person who succeeded 
to his title. She was also empowered to dispose of 10,0002. 
annually, for the space of five years, in the completion of 
the works at Blenheim ; and the purchase of estates, or any 
other investment of his personal property, was subjected to 
her approbation, in concurrence with that of Lady Godolphin 
and Lord Rialton. As the manor of Woodstock and the 
mansion of Blenheim were already settled on her by act of 
parliament, the terms of the bequest indicate no less his wish 
that she should be considered as his representative, than the 
gratitude which he invariably expressed for her affection 
and tenderness, 

“And whereas, in and by my said hereinbefore recited will, I give to 
my said wife and her assigns, during the term of her natural life, the sum 
of 10,000/. per annum, clear of taxes ; and whereas, my personul estate is 
since greatly increased, and my said wife has been very tender and careful . 
of me, and had great trouble with me during my illness, and I intending 
for the consideration afuresaid, and out of the tender affection, great 
respect, and gratitude which I have and bear to her, and for the better 
support of her title and honour, to increase her said annuity 50001, a 
year,” &a, 

The duchess was authorised to dispose of her own personal 
property, and to bequeath her paternal estate at Sandridge 





funeral were defrayed by the crown; but the duchess asserts that they 
were borne by herself, and her statement is confirmed by Lady Blayney, 
in a letter to the late duchess, as well as by Lediard, At my request 
the dean of Westminster kindly ordered a search of the chapter booke, to 
ascertain this point; but no evidence appears to prove by whom the feee 
and other expenses ware paid, 
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to any of her grandchildren at discretion; but the mansion 
of Marlborough House, of which the site had been granted’ 
to her by the crown, she was requested to leave to the suc- 
cessor in the title. The service of gold plate presented to 
the duke by the elector of Hanover, and the diamond sword, 
which was the gift of the emperor Charles, together with the 
insignia of the garter, were bequeathed as heir-looms to Lord 
Rialton ; but the rest of the plate and jewels were devised to 
the duchess. 

: The residue of his property, after the payment of different 
legacies to his younger daughter and grand-children, was de- 
vised to his eldest daughter, Henrietta, countess of Godol- 
phin, and her heirs male, with a reversionary entail on the 
male issue of his other daughters. In failure of issue male, 
the succession was to revert in the same order to the female 
line. 

To Lord Godolphin an annuity of 5000/. a year was as- 
signed, if he survived his wife; and to their eldest son, 
Lord Rialton, heir apparent, an allowance of 3000/. per 
annum, which was to be increased to 80002. when the works 
at Blenheim were finished ; and to 20,0002. on the death of 
the duchess dowager. A similar provision was made for the 
presumptive heir of the Sunderland line, should Lord Rial- 
ton die without iasue male; and, on the eventual succession 
of the earl of Sunderland to the title of Marlborough and the 
possession of the Blenheim estates, he was required to relin- 
quish his paternal inheritance in favour of his younger 
brother or brothers. 

Lastly, we ought not to omit a singular clause which 
proves the anxiety of the noble testator to maintain the dig- 
nity of the titles he had required for his posterity; for he 
enjoined his executors to obtain from the legislature an act 
for settling on his future representative all the landed estates 
which, at subsequent periods, might be purchased with the 
principal or interest of his personal property. 

The trustees appointed by the will were Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough; his three sons-in-law, the dukes of Montagu 
and Bridgewater, and Lord Godolphin; William Guydot, 
William Clayton, and John Hanbury, of Ponty Pool, 
Esquires.* 

* Will of John Duke of Marlborough, atid various extracts and 
memoranda in the handwriting of the Duchess. 
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On the decease of the duke, the title and honours des- 
cended to his eldest daughter, Henrietta. Her son, William, 
became marquis of Blandford, but died in 1731, in the 
thirty-third year of his age, leaving no issue by a marriage 
which he had contracted with a Dutch lady of the family of 
De Jong, of Utrecht.* On the death of Henrietta, therefore, 
which happened in 1733, the title and honours passed to the- 
Sunderland line. Robert, the eldest son of Anne, countess 
of Sunderland, having died in 1729, Charles, his next bro- 
ther, fourth earl of Sunderland, succeeded to the dukedom of 
Marlborough, and, in 1744, became possessor of Blenheim 
and all the estates, on the demise of the duchess dowager. 
In conformity with the will of his grandfather, he relin- 
quished his paternal property and mansion of Althorpe to 
his brother John, who was founder of the second Spencer 
line. To him Sarah, Duchess of Murlborough, also left her 
own paternal estates, and the property accumulated during 
her long widowhood, which rendered him no less opulent 
than the representative of the elder branch. 

From Charles, earl of Sunderland and duke of Marlbo- 
rough, George, the present duke, is lineally descended ; and, 
in testimony of respect for the memory of his illustrious 
ancestor, he has assumed the name and arms of Churchill in 
conjunction with those of Spencer. From John, the second 
son, the present Earl Spencer likewise derives his origin in 
Kneal descent. 

Henrietta, duchess of Marlborough, by her husband, 
Francis, earl of Godolphin, left two daughters. Henrietta, 
the elder, espoused Thomas Holles, duke of Newcastle; 
Mary, the younger, espoused Thomas, duke of Leeds; and 
it her is descended George, the present and sixth duke of 

eds. 

Mary, the fourth daughter of John Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, espoused John, duke of Montagu, by whom she had 
three sons, John, George, and Edward Churchill, who all 
died in infancy, and three daughters, of whom the second, 
Eleanor, died unmarried. Isabella, the eldest, who espoused, 
first, William, duke of Manchester, was celebrated as the 
most beautiful woman of her age, and is the subject of 
the animated poem by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, enti- 

* She espoused in second nuptials Sir William Windham, 
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tled, “Isabella, or the Morning.” By the duke she bad no 
issue. She married, secondly, Edward Hussey, Esq., who, 
on the death of his father-in-law, assumed the name and 
arms of Montagu, was created successively baron and Earl 
Beaulieu, and expired in 1802. Their only son, John, was. 
born in 1747, assumed the title of Lord Montagu, and died 
in 1787. <A daughter, Isabella, born in 1750, died in 1772. 

Mary, the youngest daughter, of John, duke of Montagu, 
married George Brudenell, fourth earl of Cardigan, who, in. 
1766, was created duke of Montagu. Their only son, John, 
marquis of Monthermer, was born in 1735, and died unmar- 
ried in 1770; and their surviving daughter, Elizabeth, es-- 
pousing Henry, late duke of Buccleugh, became the fruitful 
mother of a line of descendants from John, Duke of Marl-. 
borough.t 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, long survived her illus- 
trious husband. Though at the age of sixty-two when she. 
became a widow, she still possessed sufficient attractions to 
captivate Lord Coningsby and the duke of Somerset, who: 
both made her proposals of marriage in the first and second 
year of her widowhood. An epistle of Lord Coningsby is 
preserved, which breathes all the despondency of a love-rick 
shepherd; and another from the duke of Somerset, in which 
the high-minded peer expatiates with great fervour on his 
long and respectful passion, lays his fortune and person at 
her feet, and implores her hand, to console him for the loss 
of his deceased wife. 


* George, duke of Montagu, was, in 1786, created Baron Montagu, 
with remainder in failure of his heirs-male to Lord Henry James Mon- 
tagu, second son of his daughter, Elizatwth, duchess of Buccleugh. 

+ The French biugrapher, besides the legitimate issue, bestows on the 
Duke of Marlborough several natural sons, one of whom, he says, was 
father of General Churchill, who distinguished himself at the battle of 
Fontenoy. We find, however, no traces of such a progeny; and, unfor- 
tunately for his accuracy, the officer in question proves to have been the 
grandson of Charles Churchill, the brother of the duke, His father had 
previously signalised himself at the battle of Ramilies, and he forms one of 
the humorous characters in Sir Charles Hanbury Williams's poem of 
* Isabella, or the Morning.” 

t Letter from Lord Coningsby to the duchess of Marlhorough, and 

rrespondence between her grace and the duke of Somerset. 

« The letter from Lord Coningsby was written in the latter end of 1722, 
and that from the duke of Somerset, July 17. 1723. 
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The reply of the duchess to the duke of Somerset was 
highly dignified, and worthy of her regard to the memory of 
her husband. She not only declined a connexion so unsuit- 
able at her age, but declared that if she were only thirty, she 
would not permit even the emperor of the world to suceeed 
in that heart, which had been devoted to John Duke of 
Marlborough. The disappointed peer was so affected with 
her candour and spirit, as to solicit her advice in the choice 
of a wife ; and to espouse Lady Charlotte Finch, whom she 
recommended. Their friendship continued through life; and 
the duchess often availed herself of his judgment, in the dis- 
posal of money, and the purchase of landed property. 

She survived the Duke of Marlborough twenty-two years, 
and died in 1744, at the age of 84.* 


Crap, CXVIIL —Cuanracter or tHe DUKE oF 
LBOROUGH. 


Tue actions and correspondence of the Duke of Marlborough 
furnish the best illustration of his character; but we cannot 
close a narrative, in the composition of which we have felt 
no less pleasure than interest, without a few concluding 
remarks on the leading peculiarities of his mind, as well as 
on those habits and dispositions, which are least known and 
least developed. 

As a private individual, he possessed the domestic virtues 
in an eminent degree. He was a dutiful and obedient son, a 
tender husband, an affectionate father, a firm friend, and an 
indulgent master. The temper and forbearance which he 
manifested towards the wayward fancies and petulant humour 
of his duchess, are almost unexampled; and his indulgence 
is the more laudable, as we discover few instances in which 
his conjugal fondness interfered with his political duties. 
His kindness towards his children is no less shown, in his 
invariable attention to their welfare during their early 
years ; and in his liberality and care for their establishment 
in their more mature age. Above all, the highest illustra- 


* Appendix, note K, 
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tion of his character as a father and husband was, his affec- 
tionate caution during the incessant bickerings, which 
occurred towards the decline of his life, between his two sur- 
viving daughters and their mother, where great blame was 
justly attributable to both parties, and where he was involved 
in a continual struggle between inclination and duty. With- 
out belying his affection to either, he was not insensible to 
their faults and failings; and in his testamentary bequests, 
evinced his impartiality and liberality to all. 

Many proofs might be adduced of the steadiness, as well 
as warmth of his friendship, but none is more striking than 
his invariable attachment to Lord Godolphin. Assured of 
dris integrity and abilities, he gave him his whole support, 
and full confidence; and disdained to sacrifice his faithful 
colleague, not merely on the trite plea of political expediency, 
but even for the most weighty considerations of power and 
emolument. ‘To the fears and prejudices of this zealous and 
upright, but often narrow-minded statesman, he yielded, 
what he denied to conjugal importunity, and, in many in- 
stances, relinquished his own better judgment to the limited 
views and suggestions of his friend. 

The endowments and virtues of so extraordinary a mind 
were combined and embellished with no less distinguished 
graces of person and manner, He was above the middle 
stature, well formed, and active in bodily exercises. His 
countenance was unusually pleasing, his features regular, 
but manly; his eye penetrating and expressive. His de- 
meanour was graceful, dignified, and captivating; and no 
man possessed, in a higher degree, the art of conciliation. His 
very denials were tempered with such gentleness and com- 
placency, that even the applicants who were least satisfied, 
in regard to the object of their solicitations, could not quit 
him without being charmed by his deportment. He was, 
indeed, a finished courtier; but the polish of his manners 
was derived rather from nature than from art. It was the 
operation of inherent humility, united with a sweetness and 
amenity of temper, which seldom enters into the composition 
of a hero. ‘This amiable peculiarity was not visible merely 
in social intercourse, but appears in all his correspondence 
and is traced in all his actions. Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
who knew him well, describes him as a master of the most 
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winning address; and Lord Chesterfield adduces him as a 
model of perfection in the art of pleasing. * 

He was equally regular and exemplary in the performance 
of moral and religious duties. The principles which he had 
imbibed in his early years were indelibly impressed on his 
mind; and in courts and camps, as well as in domestic life, 
he exhibited the same pious confidence in the protection of 
an over-ruling Providence, He was a firm believer in the 
truths of the Christian Revelation, and zealously attached to 
the doctrines of the Established Church. Hence he was 
punctual in his attendance on the divine offices, a frequent 
communicant, and manifested a devotion, fervent, but calm, 
and no less remote from enthusiasm than from indifference. 

Though brought up in a licentious court, and seduced, in 
his youth, by evil example, he maintained an inviolable 
respect for the nuptial union. From the time of his mar- 
riage with the object of his affections, he resisted every 
temptation of courts and camps; and, amidst all the calum- 
nious imputations which have been heaped on his memory, 
the aggravated malice of his political adversaries has never 
thrown the slightest suspicion on his conjugal fidelity. 

The operation of these principles was not only felt in his 
own conduct, but extended their influence to his family, and 
to all who were subject to his authority. He was never 
known to utter an indecent word, or to give an example of 
levity. He even severely reproved those who presumed to 
offend his ears with loose expressions, and resented them, 
both as a personal affront, and as an act of immorality.t He 
discountenanced the slightest degree of intemperance or licen- 
tiousness, and laboured to impress his officers and troops with 
the same sense of religion which he himself entertained. 
Divine service was regularly performed in all his fixed camps, 
both morning and evening; and, on Sundays, sermons were 
preached, both in field and garrison. Previous to a battle, 
prayers were offered up at the head of each regiment; and 
the first act, after a victory, was a solemn thanksgiving, By 
these means, aided by his own example, “ his camp,” to use 
the words of his biographer, who served under him, “re 


* Lord Cowper's Diary, and Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 
t From Lord Cobham, who served under him during so many came 


paigns, 
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sembled a quiet, well-governed city. Cursing and swearing 
were seldom heard among thie officers; a sot and a drunkard 
was the object of scorn; ‘and the poor ‘soldiers, many of them 
the refuse and dregs of the nation, became at the close of one 
or two campaigns, tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, and 
had an air and spirit above the vulgar.”* 

A leading feature in the character of the Duke of Marl- 
borough was his generous magnanimity. Sincere himself, 
he disdained to suspect others; and, in all his actions and 
correspondence, he manifests that lofty confidence which is 
the attribute of elevated minds. A striking instance of this 
spirit occurs in a letter to the duchess, who, at an early 
period, had hinted her suspicions of the duke of Shrewsbury. 
“ If he be an ill man,” he observes, “he has it in his power 
to do a great deal of hurt; but I am of the humour not to 
believe the hundredth part of what i is said of any body, so 
that I may easily be imposed upon.” In no case, indeed, was 
this more strongly exemplified than in his conduct towards 
Harley, and in the pertinacity with which he long resisted 
every proof of the treachery of a man whom he considered 
as bound to him by gratitude. 

Human nature, however, is not perfect; and it is with 
regret we acknowledge that one virtue was wanting in the 
Duke of Marlborough, which we naturally attach to the 
character of a great man. This was, a want of liberality, 
which, in him, amounted to parsimony. He was thus enabled 
to raise a fortune, which few subjects have ever realised, and 
to render his family no less distinguished for opulence ‘than 
for honours. It is but justice, however, to add, that this 
principle of rigid economy was derived from his originally 
scanty means, his early marriage, and numerous family, and 
observed from necessity, till it degenerated into habit. Ati is 
no less just to remark, that it operated chiefly in his private 
capacity ; for, in his loans to government, in his buildings 
and improvements, and in transactions of a public nature, no 
man was more munificent. Of this assertion, ample proof is 
derived from the splendid mansions of Holywell and Marl- 
borough houses}, the expensive improvements at Windsor 
Lodge, and the completion of Bieuheim. , 

- ® Lediard, vol. i. Preface, p. 20. 


+ From a memorandumn of the duchess, we learn that iiaitherongt 
House alone did not cost him Irss ib 70,0001 
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But his private qualities, however eminent, were far sur- 
passed by his excellences as a public character. His exploits 
as a general have so far monopolised attention, that due jus- 
tice has not been rendered to his merits as a statesman. In 
that capacity, however, he occupied a prominent place; for 
in the cabinet, when unfettered by the views or prejudices 
of party, he displayed the same skill, discernment, and de- 
cision as in the field. On him rested, for several years, the 
political system, not only of his own country, but of Europe ; 
and the ease with which he appeared to direct the vast and 
complicated machine is no less wonderful than his most stu- 
pendous victories. In application and industry he was un- 
paralleled ; and he was equally master of the minutest details 
of domestic government, as of the profoundest combinations 
of policy. Of this, his extensive correspondence, still re- 
maining, is a striking instance, and verifies his own observa- 
tion, in one of his letters to Lord Oxford, that the pen was 
seldom out of his hand. Indeed, when we contemplate the 
vast mass of his official and private letters, we can scarcely 
believe, that the same hand and mind which directed the 
military and political energies of Europe could have been 
equal to the mere mechanical labour of such incessant 
drudgery. It would be an endless task to review the details 
of his conduct as a statesman; but the preceding pages will 
exhibit innumerable instances, to contrast his sound sense, 
enlarged views, and able policy, with the petty interests of 
the Dutch and Austrian governments, and even the narrow: 
views of his own cabinet. 

Asa senator, his conduct was marked by manly integrity 
and spirit, tempered with caution and prudence. He took 
little share in discussions, which were beyond the sphere of 
his knowledge or practice; but on subjects of foreign and 
military policy, his opinions were heard with the greatest 
attention, and produced a decisive effect. He was not a 
frequent speaker; but his manner evinced peculiar dignity 
and courtesy; his language was simple and forcible, his 
matter well arranged, and his arguments perspicuous and 
conclusive. He did not affect the graces of oratory; yet, 
when warmed with his subject, his language breathed a 
degree of feeling and energy beyond the reach of art. 

Ye should be happy to exhibit his political career as free 
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from blemish, but it is not without regret that we revert to 
his clandestine correspondence with the exiled family, to 
whose expulsion he so much contributed. Though some 
palliation might be drawn from example, circumstances, and 
personal considerations, and though we are convinced that 
his overtures were merely amusive; it is a duplicity which 
we must unequivocally condemn, and a blot in an escutcheon, 
otherwise so honourably distinguished. But it would be no 
less uncharitable than impolitic, to drag such failings into 
light, when they are so fully redeemed by a long series of 
able counsels and splendid achievements, for the liberties 
and religion of his country, and for the welfare and inde- 
pendence of Europe. The citizens of Rome did not reject 
the appeal of Scipio to his victories; and, if we judge the 
Duke of Marlborough by actions, not by words, he must 
stand excused by every feeling of candour and patriotism. 
._ As a warrior, the merits of the Duke of Marlborough, 
though uncontested, have never been sufficiently developed. 
Little favoured by education and science, he supplied the 
want of knowledge by observation and reflection. He fully 
profited by his brief experience, under so able a master as 
Turenne ; and, after a short campaign in the Netherlands, 
and the uncontrolled direction of a petty expedition to Ire- 
land, he rose at once a general, and in his first operations, 
proved himself equal, if not superior, to the ablest of his 
contemporaries. With limited, and often inadequate means, 
he accomplished the greatest objects; infused harmony, 
union, and strength into a heterogeneous mass of different 
nations; and might have stood still higher in the ranks of 
fame, had he not been harassed by the petty passions of 
those with whom he was connected in command, and thwarted 
by the partial interests, and limited views, of the powers 
whose advantage he was labouring to promote. With all 
these obstructions, however, he may claim the merit of 
having humbled France in the height of her power, and 
routed her disciplined armies ; of having gained every battle 
in which he engaged, and reduced every fortress which he 
undertook to besiege. 

His genius was of English mould, vast, comprehensive, 
and daring, attaining its purposes by great and decided 
efforts, simple in design, and majestic in execution. 
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Averse, by character as well as principle, from defensive 
warfare, he was always the assailant, and invariably pursued 
one grand object, regardless of minor considerations. He 
conquered, not by chance, or the unskilfulness of his antago- 
nists; but by superior vigilance and activity, by the pro- 
foundness of his combinations, by the celerity of his move- 
ments, and by the promptitude and decision of his attacks, 
These qualities are fully exemplified in every part of his 
military career; but more particularly in his march to the 
Danube, his operations on the Moselle, his battles of Blen- 
heim, Ramilies, and Oudenard, and, above all, in his fine 
campaign of 1711. 

He possessed a perfect knowledge of ground, and con- 
summate skill in the choice of positions. He was also well 
acquainted with the character and spirit of his troops; and 
the familiar appellation of “Corporal John,” as well as the 
reliance they invariably expressed on his vigilance and care, 
evince the love and confidence with which he inspired them. 

With these sublime qualities of a great commander, he 
united endurance of fatigue and hardship, the most perfect 
presence of mind, and inexhaustible fertility of resource. 
He was, at the same time, patient under contradiction, and 
placid both in manners and deportment; and the harmony 
in which he acted with his colleague, Eugene, proves at once 
the liberality of his sentiments and his freedom from the 
spirit of rivalry and competition. But no feature in his 
character was more shining and conspicuous than his 
humanity. Not only the troops who had promoted his glory 
and shared his dangers, but the enemy whom his sword had 
spared, invariably experienced his sympathy and benevolence. 
He was feared as a general, but he was loved as a man. No 
one was more alive to the sufferings and privations of his 
troops; nor did any conqueror more sincerely feel for the 
horrors and devastation of war. He frequently gave the 
weary soldier a place in his coach; and after the most 
desperate battles his earliest care was to visit the field, to 
comfort the wounded, and to lighten the sufferings of mis- 
fortune and captivity. 

A leading feature in his character, both public and private, 
was his unparalleled self-possession, though, as we have 
before seen, he had to struggle against a temper naturally 
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ardent and irritable. Indeed, in him this virtue is so con- 
spicuous, that he has been adduced by Adam Smith as a 
striking example in illustration of his Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents. After adverting to the overweening vanity of the 
great and wise in different ages, he adds : — 

“The religion and manners of modern times give our 
great men little encouragement to fancy themselves gods, or 
even prophets. Success, however, joined to great popular 
favour, has often so far turned the heads of them, as to make 
them ascribe to themselves both an importance and an ability 
much beyond what they really possessed; and by this pre- 
sumption to precipitate themselves into many rash, and even 
ruinous adventures. It is a characteristic almost peculiar to 
the great Duke of Marlborough, that ten years of such unin- 
terupted and such splendid successes as scarce any other 
general could boast of, never betrayed him into a single rash 
action, scarce into a single rash word or expression. The 
same temperate coolness and self-command cannot, I think, 
be ascribed to any great warrior of later times; not to 
Prince Eugene, nor to the late king of Prussia ; not to the 
great prince of Condé, not even to Gustavus Adolphus. 
Turenne seems to have approached the nearest to it, but 
several different actions of his life sufficiently demonstrate 
that it was in him by no means so perfect as in the great 
Duke of Marlborough.” * 

Finally, the best proof of transcendent merit is the testimony 
of an enemy, and this testimony is not wanting. For when 
the heat of party resentment had subsided, his inveterate 
persecutor, Lord Bolingbroke, paid a public and dignified 
tribute to his memory in his Letters on the Study of 
History : — : 

“By his (King William’s) death, the Duke of Marlboroug 
was raised to the head of the army, and, indeed, of the con- 
federacy, where he, a private man, a subject, obtained by 
merit and by management a more decided influence than 
high birth, confirmed authority, and even the crown of 
Great Britain had given to King William. Not only all 
the parts of that vast machine, the grand alliance, were kept 
more compact and entire, but a more rapid and vigorous 

* Theory of Moral Sentiments, chap. iv., on the Character of Virtue 
vol, iL, p. 158. 
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motion was given to the whole ; and, instead of languishing 
or disastrous campaigns, we saw every scene of the war full 
of action. All those wherein he appeared, and many of those 
wherein he was not then an actor, but abettor, however, of 
their action, were crowned with the most triumphant success. 
I take, with pleasure, this opportunity of doing justice to 
that great man, whose faults I knew, and whose virtues I 
admired ; and whose memory, AS THE GREATEST GENERAL, 
AND AS THE GREATEST MINISTER that our country or any 
other has produced, I honour.” * 


* This character of the Duke of Marlborough was not printed till 
after the death of Lord Bolingbroke; though it was submitted to the 
duchess, at her request, as we find from a letter in the handwriting of 
Mr. Mallet. 

“ Your grace will find in the next leaf that character you was pleased 
to desire a sight of some time ago. As the book from whence it istaken 
has not yet appeared, your grace will be so good as to let it lie by you, 
without showing it; and you will have the satisfaction to know that this 
character, never intended for your grace’s perusal, is without partiality or 
flattery. 1] have the honour to be, with the greatest regard, &c. 

“* Strand onthe Green, Friday.” 

The signature is torn off, apparently by the duchess, to conceal the 
name of the writer. 
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Cory of the Royal Warrant of his Majesty King George the First, relative 
to the Sraxpann or Corours, belonging to the Honour and Manor of 
Woonstocr, fo be borne at the Funeral of his Grace Joun Dune or 
Makcsoaouacnz. 


GEORGE Rk. 


Wuereas in and by an Act of Parliament made in the Srd and 4th 
years of the reign of our late dear sister Queen Anne, in respect of the 
eminent and unparalleled services performed by the most noble John 
Duke of Marlborough, now lately deceased, and, among others, in par- 
ticular for attacking and forcing the Bavarians, assisted by the French, in 
their strong intrenchment at Schellenberg, and for gaining a glorious vic- 
tory over the enemies, reinforced by a royal army of the French King’s 
best troops, commanded by a marshal of France, at or near Blenheim, on 
the 2d of August, 1704; it was enacted, in order to perpetuate the 
memory of such signal services, that the said late Queen might, by 
Letters Patent, grant to the said Duke, his Heirs and Assigns, the 
Honour and Manor of Woodstock, and other Lands therein mentioned, 
to be held of the Crown, in Fee and Common Soccage by Fealty, render- 
ing on the 2d of August in every year for ever, one Standard or Colour 
of three Flower de Luces painted thereupon, in pursuance whereof, her 
said late Majesty granted Letters Patent accordingly. 

And though the said Act fully intimates that the said Standard or 
Colours shali be annually presented for ever on the 2nd day of August, in 
order to perpetuate the memory of that glorious victory, obtained over 
the then enemies, reinforced by a royal army of the French King's troops, 
on the 2nd day of August; yet, in regard, the said Act and the said 
Letters Patent thereon, do not direct the Blazon of the said Fleurs de 
Lis, or on what Field they shall be borne, you, our Principal King of 
Arms, have, as we are informed, humbly requested our commands in that 
particular. We being desirous that the Funeral of the said Duke should 
be solemnized with all the cireumstanees of honour that his high merits 
have deserved, do hereby signify our will and pleasure, and direct and 
command you, that in the said Funeral you shall set forth the said 
Standard or Colours of the three Fleurs de Lis in the following method, 
that is to say, Azure three Fleurs de Lis Or, in a Shield, placed by way 
of an Inescutcheon on the Cross of St. George, according to the Draught 
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bereunto annexed, to be borne either in a Shield, Standard, or Banner, as 
belonging to the Honour and Manor of Woodstock. 

At which said Funeral you are also to use, or cause to be used, all such 
Ensigns that appertain to the said late deceased Duke, as a Prince of the 
Sacred Roman Empire, together with the Banner of the Garter, which, 
instead of the Images of Saints, we hereby appoint and direct, shal] be 
the Cross of the said Order, impaling the arms of the said late Duke, 
with an Inescutcheon thereon of the Arms of the Duchess, all surrounded 
with a Garter, and surmounted with a Ducal Coronet; all which said 
Ensigns are to be used and borne, as well within the verge of our Court, 
as in all other places at the solemnization of the said Funeral, wherein 
John Duke of Montagu, the Chief Mourner, is to be supported by 
Scroop Duke of Bridgewater and the Earl of Godolphin, any former 
Orders or Rules given about Funerals notwithstanding. 

And forasmuch as by another Act of Parliament, passed in the 5th 
year of the said late Queen, it was further enacted that the Honours and 
Dignities of the said most noble Duke of Marlborough be settled upon 
all his Posterity, in the manner therein mentioned, and that the Honour 
and Manor of Woodstock, the House of Blenheim, with other Lands, 
be annexed and go along with the said Honours and Dignities; it is our 
will and pleasure, and we hereby direct and command you, and your 
Successors in the office of our Garter Principal King of Arms, at all 
times, and all proper occasions, to set forth and blazon the Standard or 
Colours belonging to the Honour and Manor of Woodstock in the form 
above mentioned. And for all these purposes this shall be to you and 
them a sufficient Warrant. Given at our Court at Kensington, the 19th 
day of July, 1722, in the eighth year of our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
( Signed) CARTERET. 
To our Trusty and Well-beloved John 
Antis, Esquire, Garter Principal 
King of Arme, and to his Succes- 
sors in that Office. 


The above ts a true Copy of the original Warrant, now remaining 
among the Archives of the College of Arms, London, and examined 


by ’ 
{ Signed) GEORGE NAYLER, Yoax Heaato, 
Genealogist of the Bath, 


Herald's College, London, 
June 30. 1818, 


re 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By the Editor. 


(H. p. 20.) — Dr. Sacneverexy’s TRIAL. 


A sinr-sceng, almost as interesting as that described in open court, 
was going on behind the curtain, screened by which the queen sat 
to hear the trial. Mr. Coxe has left out this part of the performance, 
though an account of it is preserved in the Coxe MSS, in the British 
Museum, and which the industry of Mrs. Thomson ( Memoirs of the 
Duchess, ii. 169.), has hunted out in a letter addressed by the duchess 
to Mr. Hutchinson. The extract is rather long, but it is well worth 
perusing, both from the light it throws on the intrigues and manners of 
the times, and the causes that produced the final rupture between the fa- 
yourite and her majesty. The duchess is summing up her imaginary 
offences. 

«“ This was at Dr. Sacheverell’s trial, where I waited on the queen the 
first time she went thither, and having stood above two hours, said to the 
vice-chamberlain, that when the queen went to any place tncognito (as she 
went to the trial, and only looked from behind a curtain), it was alwavs 
the custom of the ladies to sit down before her; but her majesty had forgot 
to speak to us now, and that since the trial was like to continue very long 
every day, I wished he would put the queen in mind of it; to which he 
replied, very naturally, ‘Why, madam, should you not speak to the queen 
yourself, who are always in waiting?’ 

“This, I knew, was right, and therefore 1 went up to the queen, and, 
stooping down to her, as she was sitting, to whisper to her, said, «I be- 
lieved her majesty had forgot to order us to sit, as was customary in such 
cases.’ Upon this, she looked, indeed, as if she had forgot, and was sorry 
for it, and answered, in a very kind, easy way, ‘ By all means, pray sit; ' 
and before I could go a step from her chair, she called to Mr. Mordaunt, 
the page of honour, to bring stools, and desire the ladies to sit down, 
which, accordingly, we did — Lady Scarborough, Lady Burlington, and 
myself. But as I was to sit nearest to the queen, I took care to place 
myself a good distane~ from her; though it was usual, in such cases, to 
sit close to her, and sometimes at the basset table, when she does not ap- 
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Pear incognito ; but in a place of ceremony the company has sat so near 
her as searcely to leave her room to put her hand to her pocket. Besides 
this, I used a further caution of showing her all the respect I could in 
this matter, by drawing a curtain behind me in such a manner, betwixt 
her and me, as to appear to be, as it were, in a different room from her 
majesty. But my Lady Hyde, who stood behind the queen when I went 
to speak to her (and who, | observed, with an air of boldness more than 
good breeding, came up then nearer, to hear what I said), continued to 
stand still in the same manner, and never came to sit with us the rest of 
that day, which I then took for nothing more than making a show of 
more than ordinary favour with the queen. . 

« The next day the duchess of Somerset came to the trial, and before I 
sat down I turned to her, having always used to show her a great deal 
of respect, and asked her if her grace would not be pleased to sit; at 
which she gave a sort of start back, with the appearance of being sur- 
prised, as if she thought I had asked a very strange thing, and refused 
sitting. Upon this, I observed that it was always the custom to sit before 
the queen in such cases, and that her majesty had ordered us to do so the 
day before; but that her refusing it now looked as if she thought that we 
had done something that was not proper. To which she answered that 
she did not care to sit, and then went and stood behind the queen, as Lady 
Hyde had done the day before, which I took no notice of then, but sat 
down with Lady Burlington, as we had done before. But when I came 
to reflect upon what these two ladies had done, I plainly perceived that, 
in the duchess of Somerset, especially, this conduct could not be thought 
to be the effect of humility; but that it must be a stratagem that they had 
formed in their cabal to flatter the queen, by paying her more respect, 
and to make some public noise of this matter that might be to my disad- 
vantage or disagreeable tome. And this I was still the more confirmed 
in, because it had been known before that the duchess of Somerset, who 
was then with her lord, did act a cunning part between the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. The Whigs and Tories did not intend to come 
to the trial, As, therefore, it was my business to keep all things as quiet 
as possible till the campaign was over, and preserve myself in the mean- 
while, if I could, from any possible affront, I resolved to do what I could 
to disappoint these ladies in their little design; and in order to this, I 
waited upon the queen the next morning she went to the trial, and told her 
that I had observed the day before that the duchess of Somerset had re- 
fused to sit at the trial, which I did not know the meaning of, since her 
majesty was pleased to order it, and that it was nothing more than was 
agreeable to the constant practice of the court in all such cases; but, how- 
ever, if it would in any respect be more pleasing to her majesty that we 
should stand for the future, I begged she would let me know her mind 
about it, because I should be very sorry to do any thing that could give 
her the least dissatisfaction. ‘To this she answered, with more peevish- 
nesa than was natural to her, in these words; —‘ Jf I had not liked you 
should sit, why should I have ordered it ?’ 

“ This plainly showed that the cabal had been blowing her up, but that 
she could not have us contradict her own orders. What she had now said 
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was a still further confirmation of it, and made it more difficult for the 
cabal to proceed any further in this matter; and, therefore, the next day 
the duchess of Ormond and Lady Fretchwell came to the trial, and, to 
my great surprise, sat down amongst the rest of us. And thus this matter 
ended; only that the duchess of Somerset used some little arts after- 
wards, which are not worth mentioning, to sweeten me again, and cover 
her design, which I supposed now she was ashamed of.” 





(ZL p. 336.) Peace or Utrecar. 


Mr. Coxe is very decided in his reprobation of the peace of Utrecht, 
but somewhat partial in his view of the question. It certainly rendered 
almost fruitless the great victories of Marlborough, but England never 
purposed any great advantage to herself from the war, and it was almost 
indifferent to her whether Austria or France was aggrandised by the 
accession of the Spanish monarchy. In clandestinely entering upon a 
separate treaty with the common enemy, before the main object of the 
confederacy had been accomplished, England seemed justly obnoxious to 
the reproach of treachery to the allies; but various circumstances may 
be alleged in extenuation. FFirst, by the allies having Jong failed to fur- 
nish their stipulated quotas towards carrying on the war, the burthen 
was unfairly thrown on England. Secondly, the object of the war itself 
had changed during its progress. In consequence of the death of the 
emperor, Joseph, and the election of his brother, the Archduke Charles, 
to be emperor, the consolidation of the Spanish monarchy with the empire 
had become as perilous to the balance of power in Europe, as the union 
of the crowns of France and Spain. Thirdly, it had been clearly mani- 
fested that a French, not an Austrian prince, was the choice of the 
Spanish people. Fourthly, France was humbled, if not subdued by her 
reverses; she was no longer dangerous, and the terms she offered ap- 
peared satisfactory guarantees against future disturbing encroachments, 
Lastly, England had ceased to have—if she ever had— any interest in 
the war. Its continuance might win for the Dutch a stronger barrier 
of fortresses in the Netherlands, or the Emperor might make further 
acquisitions on the Rhine, but this country had hardly any thing to gain 
or desire. Louis XIV. acknowledged the Protestant settlement by the 
exile of the pretender; and though Philip was left master of Spain, both 
he and his grandfather were ready to offer a solemn renunciation of its 
junction under one head with France, By this last settlement, the dan- 
ger was averted, though the ostensible principle of the Grand Alliance, 
namely, the exclusion of a Bourbon prince from the Spanish throne, was 
not literally consummated, 
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(J. p.336.) Deata or Queen ANNE. 


Queen Anne’s death seems to have been hastened by the broils of her 
ministers. After acting in concert to overthrow the Whigs and Marl. 
borough, Harley and Bolingbroke became jealous of each other, and 
bitter competitors in their efforts to obtain ascendency in the govern- 
ment. The secretary had insinuated himself into the confidence of Lady 
Masham, whom Oxford had offended; and sought to convert the author 
of his rival’s elevation into an instrument of his disgrace. The queen 
had inclined to the more bold and plausible course of St. John, espe- 
cially as the supple secretary had not hesitated to join in her dislike of 
the Hanover family, and preference of her brother, the pretender. They 
had become so exasperated against each other, that they could not 
refrain from the most violent altercations in the royal presence. For a 
moment Bolingbroke appeared to have reached the summit of his ambi- 
tion by the fall of his opponent. The reasons assigned by the queen for 
Oxford's dismissal, were his want of truth and punctuality, and “the bad 
manners, indecency, and disrespect” with which he had treated her. But 
the death of Anne three days after made the secretary's triumph short- 
lived; and frustrated, by the promptitude of the Whigs in carrying out 
the Protestant settlement, all his wiles, either for the restoration of the 
Stuarts, or the perpetuation of bis power under the electoral dynasty. 

Mr. Coxe dismisaces Queen Anne without any strictures on her cha- 
racter, or even specific notice of her death. She was quite upset by 
the indecorous scene in the cabinet on the 27th, and declared to an 
attendant that “she should never survive it.” Her presentiment was 
right, for she sank into a stupor on the 29th, from which she only reco- 
vered sufficiently to signify her approval of the nomination of Shrews- 
bury by the council to the vacant treasurership. After this effort she 
expi 

Her majesty was a woman of an affectionate heart and upright in- 
tentions, but naturally of ordinary intellects, not susceptible, probably, of 
much improvement, had pains been bestowed upon them, which had not. 
Although mild and courteous, she was not exempt from fits of sullenness 
and resentment, and was capable of dissimulation, But the last was a 
vice it was hardly possible to escape; it was the practice of all around 
her, with the exception, perhaps, of the ungovernable Duchess of Marl. 
borough. Her notions of government were those of her family, narrow 
and arbitrary, Warmly attached to the church and the Tories, she was 
not very tolerant of civil or religious liberty, Dr.Sacheverell was her 
model of spiritual conformity and obedience, and she countenanced several 
harsh attempts to check the growth of dissent. But she laboured under 
one great disadvantage during he: reign, in the absence of a firm and 
enlightened statesman to direct het councils. Godolphin, who served her 
the longest, could hardly pretend to that character; the rest woe 
adventurers only, 
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(K. p.429.) Deate or tHE Ducuess or MariBorovaH. 


She survived all her children except the youngest, (Lady Mary 
Churchill,) the duchess of Montague. Her bereavements wrought no 
alteration in her character, nor abated, in the least, her worldly sym- 
pathies, To the last she continued a vehement politician; in place of 
Harley and St. John, Sir Robert Walpole and Queen Caroline became 
the fixed objects of her hate and invective. The pacific policy of the 
minister she held to be inimical to the greatness of the country, though 
her aversion has been ascribed by the minister's son to less patriotic mo- 
tives. Among the few favourites she possessed among her relations, 
was Lady Diana Spencer, afterwards Duchess of Bedford. It became, 
according to Horace Walpole, a scheme of the duchess to marry this 
young lady to Frederic, Prince of Wales; a project of ambition that 
Walpole defeated. Whether this account be true or not, enmity to Sir R. 
Walpole became the ruling passion of her latter life. “I think,” she 
writes, “ ’tis thought wrong to wish any body dead, but I hope ‘tis none 
to wish he may be hanged, for having brought to ruin so great a country 
as this.” Her dislike of Walpole may have been a principal source of 
her dislike of the queen of George II., between whom and the minister 
existed an intimate friendship. 

Next to politics, the most enduring and disturbing passion of the duchess 
was the desire to heap up—acre upon acre, and thousand upon thou- 
sand. Hunger or thirst is appeased by indulgence, but avarice, like 
ambition, grows with what it feedson. The widow of Marlborough had 
40,0001. per annum, but that was not enough to satisfy her insatiable 
cravings. She tired out the treasurer by complaints and petitions about 
a paltry salury of a few. hundreds, to which she thought herself entitled 
as ranger of Windsor Park. Within a few months of her death, she 
sought to obtain an extension of the Jease of Marlborough House. It 
appears, from her will, that she was constantly making additions to the 
immense landed property in which she possessed a life-interest, and even 
went into the city herself, when nearly eighty years of age, to bid for 
Lord Yarmouth's estate. 

The duchess, however, was not without some redeeming qualities, She 
had little deceit, and was direct and open in conduct. Indeed, her nature 
was too impetuous to be guileful, or successful in the exercise of that 

ty craft of life which Hobbes calls “crooked wisdom.” Her plain 
dealing with Queen Anne, however reprehensible for loss of temper 
and occasional arrogance, rises high in comparison with the vile duplicity 
of Mrs. Masham, and the servility and intriguing meanness of Harley, 
Right or wrong, hurtful or advantageous to herself, she could not help, 
to use her own expression, ‘tumbling out her thoughts to the world.” 

As her hold of life became weak, she began to look forward to the 
future reputation of herself and husband in the opinion of posterity. In her 
eighty-second year, she published “ An Account of the Dowager Duchess 
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of Marlborough from her first coming to Court.” It was the production 
of herself, aided by the literary services of Hooke, the Roman historian. 
In the composition of the work, the usual artifices have been resorted to, 
to make out a favourable case, by partial statements, but its general 
faithfulness has not been impeached. In the month of September pre- 
vious to her death, she describes herself as having entered into a “new 
business,” which interested her extremely; tying up great bundles of 
papers to assist very uble historians to write a “ Life of Marlborough,” in 
two volumes folio, with an Appendix. For raising this literary monu- 
ment, Glover and Mallet were selected, and a legacy of 500/, each was left 
to them, but the task was never execuled; probably the meagreness of the 
remuneration, or the condition annexed by the duchess, that no part of 
the duke’s history should be in verse, frustrating the undertaking. 

As the darkened day drew nigh, the poor duchess was fain to be con- 
tented to nmuse herself by writing in bed, in which shackled position 
much of her Account was penned by her. She frequently spoke siz 
hours a day in giviug directions to Hooke. Next she had recourse to 
a chamber-organ, the eight tunes of which she was obliged to think 
much better than going to the Italian Opera, or an assembly. Society 
seems to have afforded her little pleasure. Like most disappointed and 
discontented persons, she became attached to animals, especially to her 
dogs, which had those virtues, in which human beings, in her estimation, 
were so greatly deficient. Nothing can show more completely her disgust 
and weariness of the world than her own confession. ‘It is impussi- 
ble,” she writes in 1737, “that one of my age and infirmities can live 
long ; and one great happiness there is in death is, that one shall never 
hear more of any thing they do in this world.” 

In the gloom of the sick chamber, to which, by the decrepitudes of age, 
she was frequently confined, the unbroken spirit of the duchess showed 
itself still. “ Old Marlborough is dying,” writes Horace Walpole, ‘ but 
who can tell! Last year she had lain a great while ill without speaking: 
her physician said she must be blistered, or she would die; she called out, 
«I won't be blistered, and I won't die.’” She did die, however, at last. 
And so ended a woman, eminent for great natural shrewdness and vigour 
of will, but not remarkable for high moral worth, or great intellectual 
gifts and culture, 
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Axssuration, bill of, the last public act of King William, i. 75. 

Admiralty, appointment of the Prince of Denmark to the head of, i. 77. 
Parliamentary proceedings respecting. and, censure against Churchill, 
ii. 179. His dismission, and appointment of Lord Pembroke, 359, 
Efforts of the Whigs to introduce Orford, 482, His appointment, 
485. New members on the accession of the Tories, iii. 134. Orford 
reinstated under George I., 377, . 

Aire, siege of, iii, 148, Capture, 149, Restored to France by the treaty 
of Utrecht, 335. - 

Aiz-la- Chapelle, Marlborough’s visit to, iii. 329. 

Alliance, Grand, the negotiations for, intrusted by King William to 
Marlborough, i. 67, 71. Declaration of Anne in favour of, 80, 
State of, in 1702, 84. Accession of Portugal, 112; and Savoy, 139. 
Effect of the battle of Blenheim, 321. Negotiations of Marlborough at 
Vienna, 355; and Berlin, 360. State of affairs in 1706, 393. Jarring 
interests of the Dutch and the house of Austria, 436. Difficulties 
respecting the Dutch barrier, 479. Private overtures from France 
rejected by the States, 496. Marlborough’s mission to Charles X1J. 
of Sweden, ii. 45. Disputes of the imperial court with the allies, 59. 
Marlborough reconciles the king of Sweden and the emperor, 72. - 
Secret views of the Dutch for peace with France, 118. Arrangements 
in the close of 1709, 363, Private negotiations between France and 
Holland, 385. Preliminaries, 405. Rejected by Louis, 406. Con- 
gress of Gertruydenberg, iii. $2. Secret negotiation between France 
and England, 190, 208, Progress and results, 106. Conferences at 
Utrecht, 295, Separation of British troops from the confederate army‘ 
316, Consequences of the defection of England, 320. Remarks on 
the peace of Utrecht, $35. Pacification of Radstadt and Baden, 340, 

Almanza, battle of, ii. 61. 

Alps, military operations in that region, i. 333 ; 458, ii, 851; ili. 152, 258, 

Anne, princess, afterwards queen, her early intimacy with Miss Jennings 
(Lady Churchill), i. 15. Appoints her lady of the bed-chamber, id. 
Letter on the introduction of four popish peers into the privy-council, 
18. Arrangements for the settlement of a revenue on her, 25. Con- 
tentions with the king and queen, 33. Epithets applied by her to 
William, 34. note. Letter to Lady Marlborough on the arrest of her 
husband, $7, Confers a marriage portion on Lady Henrietta Churchill 
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51. Her sentiments and prejudices respecting the succession, 61. 
Her accession, 76. Favours bestowed by her on the Earl and Countess 
of Marlborough, and their relatives and friends,.77. Godolphin 
appointed lord treasurer, and a Tory administration formed, 78. Col- 
lision of sentiment between her and Lady Marlborough, 81. Confers a 
dukedom and pension on Marlborough, 101, 102. Her gratitude to 
him for supporting the settlement on the prince of Denmark, 103. 
Her anxiety to prevent his resignation, 135. Interested in the success 
of the bill against occasional conformity, 144. Letter to the duchess 
on the victory of Blenheim, 231. To the Duke on his disappointments 
im the campaign of 1705, 287. His answer, id. Her appeal to him 
on the struggle for the great seal, 347. Her speech to parliament, 
$49. Her letter to Marlborough on the proposal to invite the Electress 
Sophia to England, 361. Change in her sentiments regarding the 
Whigs, 376. Her misunderstanding with the court of Hanover com- 
promised by Marlborough, 401, Orders thanksgiving for the victory 
of Ramilies, 421. Sanctions the acceptance of the government of the 
Netherlands offered to Marlborough, 441. Opposes the appointment 
of Sunderland as secretary of state, ii. 1. Correspondence on the sub- 
ject, 2,9. Her contentions with the duchess, 12. Acquiesces in the 
promotion of Sunderland, at the instance of Marlborough, 24. Her 
speech to Parliament on the late successes, 26. Grateful letter to her 
from the duchess, 31, Settlement of the union with Scotland, 33. 
Her letter to Charles XII. of Sweden, presented by Marlborough, 
46. Withdraws her confidence from the Whigs in favour of the 
Tories, 90. Rising influence of Mrs. Masham, 94, Altercations with 
the duchess, 98. | Coldness between her and the electoral family, 122. 
Her pertinacity in the nomination of two Tory bishops, 154. Letter 
to Marlborough, 158. Her celebrated address, protesting against 
peace, unless Spain was restored to Austria, 154. Compromise 
respecting the bishoprics, 186, Her struggle with ministers against 
the dismission of Harley, 191. Reluctantly consents, 193. Reply to 
addresses on the threatened invasion, 208. Promise extorted from her 
by the duchess, in favour of her daughters, 204. Effect of their mis- 
understanding on public affairs, 205. Efforts of the Whigs for the 
Promotion of Somers, 209. Her increasing aversion to them, 217. 
Correspondence with Marlborough, 219. Cabals on the Scotch 
elections, 229. Her indignation against Sunderland, 231. Increas- 
ing contentions with the duchess, 281, Quarrel soon after the victory 
of Oudenard, 294. Struggle renewed for the promotion of Somers, 
354. Whigs threaten to censure the prince of Denmark, 356. She 
professes to acquiesce in their demands, 358, Death of the prince, ¢), 
Condolence of the duchess, 360. Temporary renewal of intercourse, 
362. Her alienation from Godolphin, $81; and from Marlborough, 
392, Appeal to Marlborough respecting the appointment of Orford 
to the Admiralty, 484. Increasing discords between her and the 
duchess, 485. Cabals of Harley, 489, Rejects Marlborough’'s request 
of two important offices for life, 492. Appuints Lord Rivers constable 
of the Tower, iii. 6 Orders Marlborough to bestow a regiment on 
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Colonel Hill, 7. Compromise, 19. New and violert altercations 
with the duchess, 54. Appoints Shrewsbury lord chamberlain, 61. 
Struggles with Marlborough relative to the promotion of Major 
Masham and Colonel Hill, 76. Her resolution to dismiss Lord 
Sunderland, 78. Transfers the seale to Lord Dartmouth, 90. Appre- 
hensions of the allies, 100. Remonstrance of the emperor, 101. 
Another epistolary controversy with the duchess, 102. Resolves to 
dismiss Godolphin, 121. Orders him to break the staff, 124. Com. 
munications with the duchess through Sir David Hamilton, 169. 
Alarmed respecting her confidential letters, 170, Intervention of 
Shrewsbury, ib, Forbids Marlborough to suffer the usual vote of 
thanks, 172, Audience, 176. Insists on the resignation of the 
duchess, 177. Sanctions her accounts, and allows arrears of pension, 
179. Disposal of the places held by her, 180. Raises Harley to the 
peerage, 211, Issues a warrant for signing the preliminaries with 
France, 252. Remonstrances of Marlborough, 266. Her alarms at 
the ascendency of the Whigs, 274, Advice of Orford, 276. Dismisses 
Marlborough, 280. Creates twelve new peers, 282, Her order ob- 
tained for the attorney-general to prosecute Marlborough, 284. Com- 
municates to parliament the outlines of the treaty with France, $11. 
Grants Marlborough a passport for the Continent, $25. Address to 
parliament on the peace of Utrecht, 336. Decline of her health, and 
critical state of affairs, 343. Address to the new parliament, 348. 
Resents the intended residence of the electoral prince in England, 350. 
Prorogues parliament, tb. Her letter to Hanover, 359. Dismisses 
Oxford, 368. Her alarming illness, 364. Appoints Shrewsbury lord 
treasurer, 865, Dies, 366. 

Antwerp, Marlborough’s grand plan for the attack of, i. 119. Frustrated 
by the Dutch general, 127. Surrenders to Marlborough, 430. Pro 
ject of the French for the surprise of, detected by Marlborough, ii. 234, 
Visit of Marlborough to, iii. 127, Marlboxough removes thither from 
Frankfort, 338. 

Argyle, duke of, his influence secured by Marlborough, for promoting the 
union with Scotland, ii. $2, Commands the British infantry at Oude- 
nard, 260. His gallant conduct at the siege of Mons, 467. Anecdote 

- yespecting his offer to arrest Marlborough, 492, note. His conduct 
hostile to the Whigs, iii, 26. Reply to a parliamentary speech of 
Marlborough, on the restrictive orders sent to Ormond, 306. His 
conduct on the queen’s last illness, 366. Commands against the rebels 
in Scotland, 387. Superseded by Cadogan, 393. 

Army, debates on its reduction, after the peace of Ryswick, i. 55. 

Ath, investment and capture of, i. 455. March of Marlborough to, from 

- Soignies, ii. 138. 

Athlone, earl of, withdraws his pretensions to the chief command, in 
favour of Marlborough, i. 84. Applauds his merits, 100. Death, 
116, 

duersperg, count, his mission to the duke of Savoy, i. 139, 

Austria, arrangement for the Grand Alliance, 1. 71. The archduke 
Charles proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna, 141. Threatened inva. 
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sion of the French, 146. Campaign of 1704, 153. 231. Accession of 
Joseph, 271. Marlborough's journey to Vienna, $55. Complaints 
of Charles XII. of Sweden against, ii, 37. Disputes renewed, 74, 
Accommodated by Marlborough, 76. Reviving cordiality with the 
British court, 112. Disputes with Savoy, 141. Discussions respect- 
ing levy-money from England, 206. Dispute and accommodation 
with the pope, $5]. 367. Claims of the duke of Savoy for the Vige- 
venasco, 368. Increase of the dispute, 472. Renewed contentions, 
ii, 152, Remonstrance against the negotiation of England with 
France, 268. Mission of Eugene to England, 286. Reverses after 
the secession of England from the alliance, 319. Losses by the peace 
of Utrecht, $35. Pacification of Rastadt, 339. 


B. 


Baden, margrave of, subsidised by the States at the instance of Marlbo- 
rough, i. 150. His negligence in permitting the junction of the 
French and Bavarians, 159. Interview with Marlborough, 164. 
Shares the command with him, #. Junction of their armies, 167. 
Misunderstanding with Marlborough after the victory of Schellenberg, 
177. Invests Ingoldstadt, 184, Disinclined to co-operate with Mar!- 
borough, 269. Interview with him at Rastadt, 272. His delays and 
equivocal proceedings, 283, 285. Letters illustrative of his conduct, 
328. Visited by Marlborough at Frankfort, 355. His death, ii. 82. 

Baden, in Switzerland, a definitive treaty signed there between France 
and the empire, iii. 340. 

Balaguer, captured by the allies, ii. 475. 

Bank, deputation from, to the queen, on the dismission of Sunderland, 
iii. 98, 

Barcelona, capture of, i. 332, Relieved by the British, 429. 

Bareith, margrave of, appointed to the command, after the death of the 
prince of Baden, ii. $06, 

Barrier, Dutch, negotiations respecting, i. 479. Treaty of, ii. 418. 
Censured in the House of Commons, iii. 295. Memorial of the 
Dutch voted a Libel, ib. 

Battles, Blenheim, i. 197. Ramilies,409. Almanza, ii 61. Oudenard, 
261. Malplaquet, 445. Villaviciosa, iii. 161. 

Bavaria, elector of, professes neutrality, 1, 85. Declares for the House 
of Bourbon, 96. Joins Villars at Dutlingen, 115. His successes and 
plans, 146. Joined by French reinforcements, 158. His defensive 
dispositions, 169. Defeat of his troops on the Schellenberg, 171. 
175. Retreat to Augsburg, 180, Negotiation, 182. His country 
given up to military execution, 183. Defeated with the French at 
Blenheim, 193. Retires into France, 217. Summons Brussels, ii, 
331. Mindelheim restored to him, iii. $41, 

Bavaria, electress of, negotiation of Marlborough with, i. 217, Conclu- 
sion of the treaty, 298. 

Beaufort, duke of, compliments the queen on the dismission of Sunder- 
land, iii, 98. 
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Belcastel, count, commands the Dutch troops in Spain, ii. 348. 

Bergueich, intendant of the Netherlands, conveys private overtures from 
Louis XIV. to the Dutch government, i. 481. Appointed Philip's 
plenipotentiary at the Hague, ii. 474. 

Berlin, visit of Marlborough to, i. $60. Treaty renewed for 8000 auxilia- 


ries, 1b. A 
Berwick, his skilful conduct of the Gallo-Spanish army in Spain, i, 464. 
His victory at Almanza, ii. 61. Commands on the Moselle, ii, 266. 
Junction with Vendome, 306, Checks the advance of Marshal Daun 
into Dauphiné, 472. Defeats the insurgents in the Cevennes, 473, 

Besenval, his curious report to Louis XIV. of Marlborough’s first 
audience with Charles XII., ii. 55. 

Bethune, capture of, iii. 107, Restored to France by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 335, 

Bingjield, Marlborough’s equerry, killed at Ramilies, ii 41S. Provision 
made by the queen for his widow, 419, 

Blandford, marquess of, his illness, i. 106., and death, 109. 

Blayney, Lady, her account of a play performed at Blenheim, iii. 418. 

Blenheim, movements preparatory to the battlc oi, 1. 188. Scene of the 
approaching conflict, 189. Battle, 191. Consequences of the victory, 
215. Effects in England, 231. 

Blenheim, palace of, ordered to be built at the royal expense, i. 252, 
Delays in the works, iii, 189. Difficulties in obtaining money from 
government, 140. Historical account of the commencement and 
progress of the works, 409. Suit against Marlborough for arrears, 
411, Prosecution and completion of the works at his own expense, 
414, 

Bolingbroke (see St. John), his mission to Paris, iii. $19. His rivalry 
with Oxford, 344. On the dismission of Oxford, intrusted with the 

ment of a new administration, 364. Outlawed and attainted, 
$80, His tribute to Marlborough’s memory, 436. 

Bonn, siege of, undertaken by Marlborough, i. 117, Capitulates, id. 

Bothmar, Hanoverian minister at the Hague, his consent requisite for the 
march of the Hanoverian forces, i. 89. His conduct in the affair of 
Ische, $10. 

Bouchain, operations preparatory to the investment of, iii. 221. Opera- 
tions for the investment, 232. Siege, 283. Surrender, 241. Retaken 
by the French, 320. 

Boufflers, marches to Antwerp, i. 122. Defeats Opdam at Ekeren, 123, 
His defehce of Lille, ii, 299, Capitulates for the town, 326. For 
the citadel, $40, Joins the army under Villara as a volunteer, 432. 
Shares the command at Malplaquet, 437. Conducts the retreat, 458. 

Brabant, attack of the French lines in, i. 289. Battle of Ramilies, 409. 
Principal cities of, admit the confederate troops, 422. 

Braconaiére, allusion to his plan for an insurrection in Franche-Comté, 
ii, 245. note. Marlborough’s opinion of him, 268. 

Bridgewater, earl of, marries Lady Elizabeth Churchill, i 111, 

Bridgewater, Lady, death of, iii. 394. 
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Brodrick, acquits Sunderland of participation in the South Sea scheme 
iii. 408. 

Browne, Colonel, his letter to Marlborough respecting the prince of 
Baden, i, 328. 

Bruges, seized by Ormond, on his march to Dunkirk, iii, 318. 

Brussels, submits to Charles IIT. i. 422. Plan of the French to surprise 
it, defeated, ii. 331. 

Buccleuch, family, connection with that of Marlborough, iti, 428. 

Buckingham, disgrace of, i 261. Nominated lord steward, iii, 184. Ap- 
pointed president of the council, 211, 

Burnet, Dr., appointed preceptor to the young duke of Gloucester, i. 48. 
His motion for securing the Protestant succession, and appointing a 
commission of regency, 351. 

Buys, his correspondence respecting overtures from France, i. 483. 
Plenipotentiary at Gertruydenberg, iii. $2. Remonstrates against 
the negotiation of England with France, 268. 

Byng, Sir George, repels the French armament from Scotland, ii. 201. 
Appointed to the Board of Admiralty, 485, 


Cc. 


Cadiz, unfortunate expedition to, i. 100, 

Cadogan, his mission to Vienna, i. 269. Sent by Marlborough to 
Hanover, 401. Reconncitres the enemy at Ramilies, 408. Occupies 
Ghent, 425. Captured on a foraging party, and liberated on his 
parole, 451. Officiates for Stepney at the Hague, ii. 164. Executes 
Marlborough’s arrangements in Holland on the threatened invasion of 
Scotland, 198, Distinguished in the action at Wynendale, 321. 
Conducts a convoy to the camp, 322, Heads the Dutch auxiliaries 
in Scotland against the rebels, iii. $92. Supersedes Argyle in the 
command, 393. 

Cairnes, Miss (Lady Blayney), her account of Marlborough's domestic 
life in later years, iii. 416. 

Cardonel, Mariborongh’s secretary, his report of the operations on the 
Ische, i. 319. Removed from his place of secretary at war, iii, 134. 
Expelled from the House of Commons, 284. 

Carpenter, General, his operations against the rebels, iii. $88, 

Catalonia, acknowledges Charles king of Spain, i, $31. 

Paya, defeat of the allies on the, ii. 477. 

Cevennes, insurrection in the, i.113. Measures of Villars for suppressing, 
275. Insurgents defeated by Berwick, ii. 473. Plan to revive the 
insurrection, iii 86. Its failure, 152, 

Charles 11., of Spain, death of, i, 61. 

Charles, Archduke, proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna, i.141. Inter- 
view with Marlborough at Dusseldorf, 142. Visit to England, 143. 
His disputes with Lord Peterborough, 463. Arrives at Guadalaxara, 
465. Motives of his expedition to Catalonia, 475. His application 
for reinforcements after the battle of Almanza,ii. 64. Offers to Marl- 
borough the government of the Netherlands for life, 315, His claims 
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of territories dismembered from Spain at the peace of the Pyrenees, 
475. Enters Madrid, iii. 155, Disappointed; his foreboding letter 
to Marlborough, 156. Refusal of the Portuguese to form a junction 
with him, 157, Returns to Barcelona, 159. Evades Marlborough’ 
application for the government of the Netherlands, 162. Succeeds to 
the imperial crown on the death of Joseph, 200. Measures of the 
British and Dutch cabinets to secure his election, 2. His progress 
from Spain to Vienna, 257. Treaty and pacification with France, 
$41. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, measures of Marlborough to engage him in the 
grand alliance, i, 68. His characters and victories, ii. 86. Irruption 
into Saxony, 37, His complaints against the king of Denmark and 
the emperor, 2b. Visited by Marlborough, 45. His disputes with 
the emperor revived, 74, Accommodation effected by Marlborough, 
76. His march into Muscovy, ib. Defeated at Pultowa, 479. 
Sympathy of Merlborough in this reverse, ib. 

Chetwynd, Mr., his letter respecting Lord Peterborough’s behaviour at 
Turin, ii. 78. 

Cholmondeley, earl of, appointed comptroller to the household, ii. 193, 
Church, clamours on the danger of the, i. $71. Favour shown by the 
queen to the Tories in preferments, ii. 91. 154. Compromise, 186. 
Churchill, George, his injudicious conduct, and threatened accusation 
of the Whigs, ii. 98. Instance of his imprudent loquacity, 285. note. 

Accusation against, $56, His loss of office and influence, 359, 

Churchill, Lady Anne, celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments, 
i. §3. Married to Lord Spencer, son of the earl of Sunderland, 55. 

Churchill, Lady Henrietta, married to the son of Lord Godolphin, i. 51. 

Churchill, Lady Mary, married to Lord Mounthermer, i. 112. 

Churchill, Lady Elizabeth, married to Lord Bridgewater, i, 111. 

Clayton, Mrs., letters to, from the duchess announcing Marlberough’s 
return to England, iii, 868. Describing a visit to the court of the 
prince and princess of Wales, 420. 

Clement, X1., Pope, his dispute and reconciliation with the emperor, 
ii. 551. 

Cohorn, his tardiness in prosecuting the siege of Bonn, i, 117. His petty 
successes on the French lines, 121. 

Cologne, elector of, professes to be neutral, i, 85. 

Commissioners, of public accounts, report of their proceedings on the 
charges against Marlborough, iii, 284. Charges refuted, 286. 

Commons. (See Parliament.) 

Congreve, writes a poem on the death of the marquess of Blandford, 
i, 109. 

Conformity, occasional, bill against, lost, i. 104. Revived, and again lost, 
145. Again brought forward, 249. Artifice of the Tories respecting, 
ib, Negatived, ib. 

Coningsby, Lord, succeeded by the earl of Anglesea as vice-treasurer of 
Treland, iii, 112, A suitor to the duchess of Marlborough in the first 
year of her widowhood, 428. 

Convention, parliament, Lord Churchill's conduct in, i. 23, 
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Cork, speedily reduced by Marlborough, i. 29. 

Cowper, appointed lord keeper, i, 348. Extract from his diary relative 
to Harley's reconciliation with the Whigs, 378. Raised to the peerage, 
ji. 24. Extract from his diary relative to a conversation with Harley, 
iii. 57, note. Resigns, 134, Chancellor, on the accession of George 1., 
377. 

Craggs, his letter to Marlborough on the victory of Oudenard, ii. 269. 
Visits him to represent the state of affairs in England, 354, Sent to 
intercede with him on his threat of resignation, iii. 12, Aversion of 
the duchess to him, 404. 

Cresset, his secret mission to Hanover, iii. 114. 


D 


Danube, operations of Marlborough on the, i. 167. Description of the 
valley of, 189. 

Dartmouth, Lord, succeeds Sunderland as secretary of state, iii. 90, 

Das Minas, the Portuguese commander, i. 463. Discarded, ii 947. 

Daun, General, his successful expedition against Naples, ii. 11]. Checked 
by Berwick, retires into Piémont, 472. 

Dendermond, siege of, i. 454. Surrender, 455. 

Denmark, King William's subsidiary treaty with, L 67. Complaints 
alleged against, by Charles XIJ. of Sweden, ii. 37. 

Denmark, Prince George of, parliamentary debate on the debt due to 
him, i. 56. Appointed generalissimo and lord high admiral by Queen 
Anne, 77. Grant of a settlement on him, 103. Threatened censure 
of, ii. $56. His death, 858. 

Devonshire, Duke of, meeting at his house on the misunderstanding of 
the queen and Marlborough, iii. 9. High steward under George I., 
377. : 

Donawerth, occupied by the allies, i, 179. 

Douay, besieged, iii. 43. Surrenders, 51. 

Dumblain, battle of, ii, 388. 

Dunkirk, Marlborough urged by Godolphin to attack it, i480. Ex- 
pedition from, in favour of the pretender, ii. 198. Conditions for the 
temporary cession of, to England, iii, 299. Reluctantly ceded, 319. 

Durel, Colonel, his letter to Marlborough respecting the prince of Baden, 
i. 328. 

Dutch, tneir secret views for a peace with France, ii. 115. Displeasure 
of the British cabinet against them moderated by Marlborough, ib. 
Consent to an augmentation of troops proposed by Marlborough, 
ii, S63. ( See States-general. ) 

Dutch, guards of King William, Marlborough disapproves of their dis- 
mission, i. 55. 

Dyle, attempt of Marlborough to force the passage of, i. $301. Thwarted 
by the Dutch generals, 302. Design to march round its sources, 306. 
Proposal to force the passage of the Ische, 307. Counteracted, 309. 
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E. 


Ekeren, Opdam defeated at, i. 123. 

Elizabeth, Queen, singular occurrence on the anniversity of her inaugu~ 
ration, ili. 264, 

Englund, accession of James II., i. 16. Conduct of Marlborough at the 
revolution, 28. Discussions in parliament on his arrest, 40. Entail 
of the crown on the house of Hanover, 63. Grand alliance, 68. Ac- 
cession of Anne, 76. State of the confederacy, 84. Feuds in the 
cabinet, 12%, Effects of the victory of Blenheim, 231. Proposed’ 
remonstrance with the States, $15. Negotiations, 345. Transfer ot 
the great seal, 348, Supplies voted for prosecuting the war, 368. 
Unusual harmony in the members of government, 377, Debates on 
the state of the nation, 179. Projected invasion in favour of the pre- 
tender, 201. Frustrated, 216. Secret negotiation with France, iil. 190. 
Progress and results, 252, Conferences opened at Utrecht, 295. 
Clandestine intercourse with France continued, 299. Dishonourable 
compromise for the cession of Dunkirk, 300. Negotiations with France 
continued, 383. Peace of Utrecht, 335. Critical state of affairs, 343. 
Ill effects of the peace of Utrecht, $83. Jacobite conspiracies, 384. 
Rebellion in Scotland, ib. Suppressed, 393, 

Erle, General, his landing at Ostend, ii. $17. 

Eugene, Prince, appointed to command the imperial forces; occupies the 
frontier of Lombardy, i. 67. His operations in Italy, 114. Arrange- 
ments of Marlborough with, for the campaign of 1704, 148, Interview 
with Marlborough at Mondelsheim, 163. Heads the army on the 
Rhine, 164, His arrival in the plain of Blenheim, 184. Junction 
with Marlborough, 187. Battle of Blenheim, 191. His counsels 
prevail at Vienna, 268. His movements in Italy, $35, Letter to 
Marlborough at Vienna, 356. Complaints of the tardy augmentation 
of troops, $63. Joins the duke of Savoy, and relieves Turin, 459. 
Correspondence on the proposal for him to command in Spain, ii. 149. 
Junction with Marlborough, and battle of Oudenard, 250, Invests 
Lille, 301. Wounded, 313, He and Marlborough force the passage 
of the Scheldt, 332. Joins Marjborough on the upper Dyle, near 
Seelin, 418. Commands the covering army at the siege of Tournay, 
420. Wounded at Malphaquet, 453. Co-operates in the siege of 
Douay, iii. 42. Prevented from joining Marlborough by the death of 
the emperor Joseph, 199. Ordered to detach the principal part of his 
forees to the Rhine, 207. Visits England in 1712, 287. Audience 
of the queen, ib. His memorials and remonstrances treated with con- 
tempt, 289. Calumnies against him, Marlborough, and the Whigs, #. 
Returns to Holland. 293. Appointed generalissimo by the States in 
preference to Ormond, 300, Mysterious conduct of Ormond, who 
declines to co-operate in attacking the enemy, 303. Letter to Marl- 
borough on the occasion, $10. Ormond withdraws the British troops, 
$16. Consequent misfort.mes of the campaign, $20. Negutiates 
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with the French at Rastadt, $39. Correspondence with Marlborough 
voncerning Mindelheim, 342, 

Examiner, and other political writings, their effects on Marlborough’s 
reputation, iii, 408. 


F. 


Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, generous conduct of Marlborough to- 
wards, ili. 242. 

Fenwick, Sir John, bis charges against Marlborough and other lords, i. 43. 
His attainder and execution, 46. : 

Fitzharding, Lady, connected with a cabal against Marlborough, i. $4. 

France, partition treaties, and nomination of Philip duke of Anjou to 
the crown of Spain, i. 61. Acknowledgment of the pretender, by 
Louis XIV., on the death of James II., 73. Military preparations, 
85. Attempted surprise of Nimeguen, 86. Movements of the army, 
91. Extensive plan of operations in 1703,113. Plan for the invasion 
of Austria, 139, 147. Reinforcements sent to Bavaria, 159. Defeat 
on the Schellenberg, 170,; at Blenheim, 191. Marlborough’s plan 
for invading France on the side of the Moselle, 265. Villars appointed 
to command the army in that quarter, 275. Movements of Villars 
and Villeroy, 276. Marlborough forces the lines in Brabant, 288. 
The army driven beyond the Dyle, 298. Overtures to the Dutch, 
$24. Project for a descent on the coast of, $95. Successes on the 
Upper Rhine, 408. Defeat at Ramilies, 407, Private overtures to 
the Dutch republic, rejected, 481. New proposal through the elector 
of Bavaria, 492. Attempted negotiation with Sweden, ii, 99. Suc- 
cesses in Spain, 61. Trruption of Villars into the empire, 73. Pacific 
disposition of the Dutch, 115. Operations in Provence, 142. Failure 
of the expedition in favour of the pretender, 198. 202. Defeat at 
Oudenard, 257. Loss of Lille, 341. Private negotiation with Hol- 
land, 385. Overtures, 386. Villars defeated at Malplaquet, 458. 
Failure of the projected invasion of France on the side of Franche- 
Comté and Dauphiné, 470. Congress of Gertruydenberg, iti. 32. 
Lines forced and Douay besieged, 42. Progress of the svcret negoti- 
ation with England, 190, Preparations for the campaign, 191, Ex- 
travagant proposals of, at the conferences of Utrecht, 297. Deaths of 
the Dauphin, his consort, and their eldest son, 299. Arrangements 
respecting the succession, #6, Continuation of the negotiations, 333. 
Peace of Utrecht, 385. Pacification at Rastadt with the emperor, 340. 

Frankfort-on-the- Maine, temporary residence of Marlborough at, iii. $30. 

Frederich, king of Prussia, negotiations of Marlborough with, i, 69. 
(See Prussin.) 


G. 


Gulway, Lord Churchill's declaration to, respecting the arbitrary designs 
of James IL, i. 16. His letter on the operations in Portugal, 330, 
His march on Madrid, 464. His account of the defeat at Almanza, 
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ii. 61. Jealousy of the Portuguese court against him, 347. Parlia« 
mentary inquiry on his conduct, iii, 185. 

Gazette, Marlborough's chagrin at misrepresentations in, i. 319, 

Genappe, movement of Marlborough ta, ii. 127. 

George, Prince of Denmark, parliamentary debate on the debt due to 
bim, i, 56. (See Denmark.) 

George I. (See Hanover.) His accession, iii, 366. Attended by 
Marlborough on his solemn entry into London, 377, His strong 
objection to Marlborough’s retirement from office, 399. His letter to 
the duchess on her vindication against the charge of favouring the 
pretender, 406. 

Germany, exposed to the intrigues of Louis XIV.,i. 67. Perilous state 
of, 147. March of Marlborough to the Danube, 157. Victory of the 
allies at Blenheim, 101. March towards the Rhine, 218. Marl- 
borough disappointed in the expected co-operation of the princes and 
states, 274. (See Austria. ) 

Gerona, protracted siege of, iii. 321. 

Gertruydenburg, congress of, iii. $2. Rupture of the negotiations, $4. 

Ghent, surrenders to Marlborough i. 427. Surprised by the French, 
ii, 248. Invested by the allies, $42. Capitulates, ib, Seized by 
Ormond on his march to Dunkirk, 318. 

Gibraltar, capture of, 1. 241. Relieved by the English fleet after a long 
siege, 329, 

Gloucester, the young duke of, confided to the care of Marlborough, i. 48, 
His death, 50, 

Godolphin, remarks on his correspondence with the exiled family, i. 29. 
Discloses to James the intended expedition against Brest, 42. His 
resignation or dismission from the treasury, 43. His intimate con- 
nection with Marlborough, 50, Marriage of his son Francis with 
Lady Henrietta Churchill, 51 Appointed lord treasurer by King 
William, 59. His efforts to prevent a change in administration, 73. 
Retires from office, 74, Placed at the head of the treasury on the 
accession of Anne, 78. His embarrassments from the whig partialities 
of Lady Marlborough, 82. Importunes Marlborough to accept the 
ducal title offered by the Queen, 102. Attempt of Rochester to 
suppplant him at the head of the treasury, 129. Defeated, 130. 
Efforts of Nottingham for his removal, i. Feuds in the cabinet, 
131. Consequent embarrassments, 136. Conduct on the revival of 
the bill against occasional conformity, 144. Arrangements for the 
removal of Nottingham, and the appointment of Harley and St. John, 
151, 152. Reproached by the Duchess for not removing Buckingham 
and Wright, 236. Bill against occasional conformity again revived, 
248. Concurrence with Marlborough in policy, 253. Seconds the 
Whigs in obtaining promotion for Sunderland, 262. Sympathises in 
the chagrin of Marlborough at the conduct of tne Dutch generals, 
$21, His reluctance to grant a loan to the emperor, $42. Anxious 
for the removal of Sir Nathan Wright, 347. The seals transferred to 
Mr. Cowper, 348. Supports the bill for securing the succession to 
the house of Hanover, 241, Censured by the Tories for coalescing 
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with the Whigs, 371, Letters to Marlborough on the victory of 
Ramilies, 418. His letters on the conduct of the war in Italy, 
460. Anxiety to obtain the guaranty of the Protestant succession 
from foreign powers, 479. Correspondence on the struggle for the 
appointment of Sunderland, ii. 2. His resolution to resign, 3. 
Deprecated by Marlborough, 6. Audience with the queen on the 
duchess’s letter, 14. Supports Harley against the hostility of the 
Whigs, 19. Congratulates Marlborough on the success of his mission 
to Charles XLI. of Sweden, 54. Misunderstanding with the Whigs 
on the subject of church preferments, 91. Suspicion of the Dutch. 
and proposal of a separate union with the rest of the allies, 115 
Correspondence on foreign and domestic affairs, 152. Jealousy of 
the Whigs, 154. Expostulation with Harley, 169. Correspondence 
with Marlborough on the feuds in the cabinet, and on their future 
conduct, 173. Discovery of Harley’s cabals, and fruitless attempts to 
obtain his dismission, 188, He and Marlborough absent themselves 
from the cabinet council, 192. Changes on Harley's resignation, 193. 
Zeal in defeating the projected invasion in favour of the pretender, 198. 
His efforts to remove the queen’s repugnance to the promotion of 
Somers, 209. Chagrin at the renewed hostility of the Whigs, 232. 
Correspondence on the political feuds,279. Appointments and changes 
on the death of the prince of Denmark, 359. Alienation of the queen 
from him, 380. His resentment against the Whigs, 38]. Corre- 
spondence with Marlborough on the private negotiations between 
France and Holland, 388. Displeased at the selfishness and obstinacy 
of the Dutch, 397. Correspondence on the barrier treaty, 412. 
Empowers Lord Townshend to sign it alone, 416. Eludes the appli- 
cation of the Whigs for the promotion of Orford, 483. His luke- 
warmness and timidity, . Efforts to counteract the intrigues of 
Harley, 490. Conduct on the impeachment of Sacheverell, iii. 4, 
On the misunderstanding of Marlborough and the queen respecting 
the gift of a regiment of Colonel Hill, 9. Prepares a reply to an 
address on Marlborough’s departure, which is altered by the queen, 
21. Announces to Marlborough the result of Sacheverell’s trial, 25, 
Shrewsbury appointed Lord Chamberlain without his knowledge, 6]. 
His conduct on this occasion, ib, Apprises Marlborough of the 
appointment 65. Remonstrance with him on the subject of Colonel 
Hill's promotion, 74. Correspondence on Shrewsbury’s conduct, and 
on the queen's resolution to dismiss Sunderland, 78. Interview with 
the queen, 82. Reluctantly acquiesces and consents to remain in 
office, 91, Dissuades Marlborough from resigning, 92. Urges him 
not to break with Shrewsbury,96. Efforts to deter the queen from 
farther changes in the cabinet, 99. Slights and insults offered to him, 
113. Hints of the queen to reconcile him with Harley, 115.  Re- 
monstrates against her resolution to dissolve the parliament, 120. 
His dismission, 123, Letter to Marlborough concerning the proposed 
reconciliation of the duchess with the queen, 166, Stigma cast on 
him on Harley's promotion to the peerage, 211. Pretended plot 
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imputed to him and the Whigs, 265. His financial administration 
ably defended by Walpole, 257. His death, 321. 

Grace, act of, ii, 391. 

Gregg, suspected connivance of Harley in his treasonable practices, 
ii. 189, 

Grumbkow, joins a cabal against Count Wartemberg, i. 400. His letter 
to Marlborough describing Charles XII. of Sweden, 1i. 40. Ac- 
count of his mission to Berlin, 371. 

Guadalazara, proceedings at the camp of, i, 465. 

Guards, their murmurs respecting clothing appeased by Marlborough, 
iii, 583. 

Guelder, blockaded, i. 116. Captured, 139. 

Guiscard, count, his plan for a descent on the coast of France, i, 395. 
Opinion of Marlborough respecting, ii. 339. Arrested for high 
treason, ili. 196. Attempts to assassinate Harley, 197. 


H. 


Halifax, Marquis of, disgraced for becoming surety for the earl of Marl- 
borough, i. 40. Impeached for the partition treaty and acquitted, 63. 
His character, 256. Misunderstanding between him and Marlborough, 
ii, 91. His dissatisfaction, 380. His defection from the Whig junta, 
iii. 108, Appointed joint plenipotentiary at the Hague, ib, His 
singular letter to Marlborough, 109, Speech on the restrictive orders 
sent to Ormond, 304. 

Hamilton, Duke of, arrested and committed to the Tower, ii. 201, 
Visited by Godolphin, 218. Liberated, 230. His duel with Lord 
Mohun, iii. 326. 

Hamont, advance of Marlborough to, 1, 91. 

Hanover, house of, the British crown entailed upon, i 69. Marlbo- 
rough's visit to, in 1704, 246. Another visit of Marlhorough to, $61. 
Conciliates the electoral family, 362. His negotiations with, 400. 
Elector of, appointed to command on the Rhine, ii. 73, Coldness 
between the electoral family and Queen Anne, 123. Mutual explan- 
ations of Marlborough and the elector, 125, Their meeting at 
Frankfort, 16%. Marlborough's journey to Hanover and interview 
with the elector, 211. The elector dissatisfied with the reserve of 
Marlborough and Eugene, 353. Attempts of Harley to conciliate, 
iii, 114. Remonstrances of the elector on the negotiation of England 
with France, 269. Writ reluctantly granted for summoning the 
electoral prince to parliement, 348. Death of the Electress Sophia, 
360. Subsequent conduct of the elector, 284. His accession to the 
throne of Great Britain, 366, (See George I.) 

Hare's Journal, remarks on, i. 156. note. 

Haricy, Robert, appointed Speaker of the House of Commons, i. 59. 
His character, and outset in public life,ib. Re-elected speaker in 
King William's last parliament, 74. Appointed to succeed Nottinz. 
bam as S.cretary of State, 151, Attempt of the Whigs to supplant 

"him, 361. Cabals with Mrs. Masham, ii. 97, Progress of his arti 
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fices, 169. His conduct when his cabals were discovered, 189. At- 
tempts of Marlborough and Godolphin to procure his dismission, 191. 
He and his adherents resign, 193. Further cabals with Mrs. Masham, 
489. Attempts to divide the ministry, and humble Marlborough, 
iii, 6. His artifice to hasten Marlborough’s departure for the Conti- 
nent, 2], Pursues his schemes for changing the administration, 108, 
His subtlety in dividing the Whigs, %. Gains Halifax, . His 
attempt to conciliate the court of Hanover, 114. Appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 127. Endeavours to conciliate Marlborough, 
164, Attempt of Guiscard to assassinate him, 196. Lays before the 
commons lis grand scheme of finance, 210. Created earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, 211. Scheme to decry the late administration, 219. 
(See Oxford. ) 

Hrariey, Mr., brother to the treasurer, his mission to Hanover, iii. $54. 

Haversham, Lord, his motion for inviting the Electress Sophia to Eng- 

lad, i, 350. Communicates to the queen the proposal for inviting the 

electoral prince, ii. 287. 

Hedges, Sir Charles, appointed Secretary of State, i. 59. Struggle for 
transferring the secretaryship from him to Lord Sunderland, ii. 1. 

Hiteilisheim, MarJborough forces the French lines near, i. 129. 

Heinsius, pensionary, his exertions for the appointment of Marlborough 
as generalissimo,i. 84, Disapproves the conduct of the deputies and 
generals towards Marlborough, 322. Communicates to Marlborough 
a secret overture from Louis to the States, 324. His opinion respecting 
the negotiation with France, ii, 995. 

Helchin, Marlborough's decisive movement to, ii. 139. 

Hrerenthals, camp of the allies at, ii. G3. The scene of important negoti- 
ations, tb, 

Hill, Colonel, the queen orders Marlborough to bestow a regiment on 
him, iii. 7. 

Hill, Mrs. ( See Masham.) 

Hochstadt, position of the French at, i. 187. Head-quarters of Marl- 
borough, after the battle of Blenheim, 210. 

Holland. ( See States-general.) 

Holywell, a favourite mansion of Marlborough and his lady, i. 24. 
Marlborough’s retirement to, after his return, on the accession of 
George I, iii. 975. 

Howe, Mr., his letter on the restoration of harmony between Hanover and 
England, ii. 127. 

Hungary, Marlborough’s attempts to mediate between the insurgents 
and the court of Vienna, i. 239, 

Huy, reduction of, i. 197, Captured by Villeroy, 280. Recovered by 
Marlborough, 284. 


I, 


Treland, Marlborough’s expedition to, i. 28. Debatcs on resumption of 
forfeited lands in, 55, 

Ische, Marlborough’s movement against the enemy's positjun on that 
river counteracted by the Dutch generals, i. 309, 
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Htaly, state of war in, i. 141, 994. Marlborough’s design of carrying 
the war into, $398. Campaign of 1706,458. Operations of Daun 
against Villars, ii. 404. Disputes between the courts of Turin and 
Vienna, iii. 152. Progress of the emperor Charles through to 
Vienna, 257. State of in 1712, 321. 


J. 


Jacobites, arrests of, in 1692,i, 36. Arrest of several in 1708, ii, 201. 
Cabal of the Whigs with, on the Scots elections, 229. Their satisfac. 
tion on the dismission of Sunderland, iii. 97. Their projects in favour 
of the pretender, $84, 

James II., Churchill appointed page to him when duke of York, i. 2. 
His accession, 16. Creates Churchill a peer, and appoints him to a 
command of forces against Monmouth, 17. Conversation on his re- 
cent innovations, 20. rd Churchill's letter to him on departing from 
Salisbury, 22. Remarks on the correspondence of Marlborough and 
Godolphin with, 29. His death, and acknowledgment of his son, as 
king, by Louis XI1V., 73. 

Jennings, family, account of, i. 6. Marriage of Miss Sarah Jennings to 
Colonel Churchill, 9. (See Marlborough, Duchess of ) 

Jersey, Ear) of, succeeds the duke of Shrewsbury as secretary of state to 
King William, i. 58. Removed to the office of lord chamberlain, 59. 

Joseph, king of the Romans (afterwards emperor), reduces Landau, i. 97. 
Visits Marlborough at the camp before Landau, 224. Letter to 
Marlborough on his accession to the imperial crown, 271. His letters 
inviting Marlborough to Vienna, 397, Revival of disputes between 
him and Charles XII. ii. 75. Successful interposition of Marlbo- 
rough, 77, His disputes and reconciliation with pope Clement XI., 
351. Marlborough obtains his promise that his troops shall winter 
in the Netherlands, and suecours be sent from Naples to Spain, 363. 
Accommodation with the pope concluded, $64. His letter to Marl. 
borough on the removal of Sunderland, iii. 100. Remonstrance with 
the queen, 101. His sudden illness and death, 199. 

Junta of Whigs,’characters of, i. 254. 


K. 


Kayserswerth, surrender of, i. 88. 

Kent, earl of, appointed Jord chamberlain, i. 152. Resigns in favour of 
the duke of Shrewsbury, iii. 61. 

Kinsale, speedily reduced by Marlborough, i. 29, 

Kit-cat club, denounced as having instigated a pretended plot, iii, 265. 

Krayenberg, Hanoverian minister in London, iii, 358. 


L 


Landau, the siege of, i 221. 
Landrecies, siege of, by Eugene, iii. 20. Raised, 2. 
Languedoc, failure of the expedition on the coast of, iii. 758. 
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Leake, Sir John, appointed to the Board of Admiralty, ii. 485. 

Leeds, family of, connexion with that of Marlborough, iii. 427. 

Leffinghen, captured by the French, ii. $25. 

Lens, position of Marlborough on the open plains of, iii. 208. 

Leopold, Emperor, treaty of King William with, negotiated by Marlbo- 
tough, i. 67. Offers a principality of the empire to Marlborough, 
165. Congratulates him on the victory of Schellenberg, 178. Again 
offers him a principality, 183. His letter to Marlborough after the 
battle of Blenheim, 222. His death, 271. 

Leeuwe, capture of, and rasure of the lines, i, $17. 

Liege, reduction of, i. 97. Invested by Villeroy, 280. 

Lille, retreat of the French to their lines near, ii. 189, Proposal of 
Marlborough to mask and penetrate into France, 271. Counteracted, 
ib, Resolution adopted to besiege, 276. Its situation and defences, 
298. Invested by Eugene, 301. Progress of the siege, $07. Sur- 
render, $26. Attack of the citadel, $27. Its reduction, $341. Ceded 
to France by the treaty of Utrecht, iii. 335. 

Limburgh, capture of i. 198, 

Lochart, Mr., presents the report of Commissioners of Public Accounts 
against Marlborough, iii, 278, 

Lords. (See Parliament.) 

Louis X1V., his encomium on Captain Churchill at the siege of Maes- 
tricht, i 4, Treaties between him and Charles II. of Spain, 60, His 
measures for securing the succession of his grandson, 66. On the 
death of James II., acknowledges his son as King of England, 73. 
His extensive military preparations, 115. His reverses in Germany, 
169, 210. In Spain, 331. Successes on the Upper Rhine, 394. 
Losses in Brabant, 407. Straitens the allies in Spain, 463. Attempts 
to obtain the mediation of Charles XITI., ii. $7. Successes in Spain, 63, 
Sanctions an expedition to England in favour of the pretender, 195. 
Reverses in the Netherlands, 298. His negotiation with Holland, 
393. Despatches Rouillé with offers, 394. Sends Torcy to negotiate, 
401. Refuses to ratify the preliminaries, 406. Recalls his garrisons 
from the Spanish towns, 411. Rejects the demands of the allies at 
Gertruydenberg, iii, 34. His separate negotiation with England, iii. 
209. His exultation on Marlborough’s dismissal, 281. His conduct 
on the death of the dauphin, dauphiness, and their eldest son, 298. 
Compromise with England respecting the Spanish succession, 299. 
Arrangements with Villars for the campaign, $01. Peace of Utrecht, 
835. Promotes the rebellion in Scotland, $84. Dies, 390. 

Louvain, attempt of the French against, frustrated by Marlborough, i. 
293. 


M. 


Macpherson, instance of his partial statements, i. 46. note. 

Maestricht, reception of Marlborough at, iii. 328. Joined there by the 
duchess, 330. 

Maffet, minister to the duke of Savoy, visits Marlborough at Meldert, 
ii, 86. 
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Malplaquet, movements previous to the battle of, ii. 428. Battle, 445. 
Retreat of the French, 457. 

Manley, Mra., remark on her scandalous writings, i. 5. note. 

Mar, Ear) of, Marlborough exerts his influence with to promote the 
union, ii. $2, Heads a rebellion in Scotland, iii, 384. 

Maritime powers, their engagements in the treaty of the grand alliance, 
i. 70. Their object in favouring the invasion of Provence, ii. 60, 

Marlborough, (John Churchill) Duke of, his birth and education, i 1. 
Appointed page to the duke of York, 2. Embraces the military pro- 
fession, 16, Distinguished by Turenne, 4. Courtship and marriage with 
Miss Sarah Jennings, 6. Mission to the Prince of Orange, 9, Attend- 
ance on the duke of York, 10, Employed on political missions, 12. 
Created a peer of Scotland, 15. Military promotion, ib. Raised to 
the British peerage on the accession of James II.,17. Embassy to 
Paris, ib. Expedition against Monmouth, ib. Alarmed at the king’s 
attempts to introduce popery, 18. Corresponds with the Prince of 
Orange, 19. Conduct during and after the revolution, 21, Created 
Earl of Marlborough on the accession of William, 24. Exertions for 
obtaining a revenue for the Princess Anve, 25. Serves a campaign in 
the Netherlands, 27. Expedition to Ireland, 28. Reduces Cork and 
Kinsale, 29, Clandestine intercourse with the royal exile, 30. Ac- 
companies the king to the Netherlands, 32. Remonstrates against his 
partiality towards his Dutch adherents, 33, Dismissed from all his 
offices, 34. Cabal against him, ib, Arrested on a charge of high trea- 
son, 35. Committed to the Tower, 36. Admitted to bail, 39, Struck 
from the list of privy counsellors, 40. Discharged from bail, ib. Offers 
of service to the king declined, 41. Correspondence with the exiled 
family, 42. Charges of Sir John Fenwick against him and other lords, 
43. Made governor to the duke of Gloucester, 48. Restored to his 
tilitary rank and offices,49. Supports Bishop Burnet against the 
Tories, wb. Marriages of his two daughters, 51. Appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the Netherlands and plenipotentiary, 65. Accom- 
panies the king to Holland, 66. Conducts the negotiations for the 
grand alliance, is. Concludes various treaties, 68. Anxious to avert 
the fall of the Tory ministry, 74. The king at his death strongly 
recommends him to his successor, 76. Favours conferred on him by 
Anne on her accession, 77, His mission to the Hague, 81. His em- 
barrassments from the Whig partialities of the countess, 82, Appointed 
generalissimo, 84. Hepairs to the army, 87. Passage of the Waal, 89. 
Camp at Over Asselt, 90. Crosses the Meuse, and advances to 
Hamont, 91. His intentions to attack opposed by the Dutch depu- 
ties, 92. Capture of Venloo, 96. Ruremond and Stevenswaert, 
97. Reduction of Liege, ib. He is captured by a French party while 
passing down the Meuse, 98. Extraordinary escape, 99. Recep- 
tion at the Hague, 100. Returns to England, 101. Dukedom and 
pension conferred on him by the queen, 102. Proposed union of the 
grant with the title, rejected by the Commons, 108. Supports the 
grant of a settlement on the Prince of Denmark, ib, Chagrin at the 
opposition of the Whiga and Sunderland, 104. Supports the bill 
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against occasional conformity, i, Illness of his son the marquess 
of Blandford. 106. Death, 107. Marriage of his third daughter 
to the earl of Bridgewater, 111. Of his fourth daughter Mary 
to the son of the earl of Montagu, 112. State of military affairs, 
118. Arrival at the Hague, preparations for the siege of Bonn, 
11%. Capitulation of that place, ib. Plan for the attack of Antwerp 
and Ostend, 118. Foiled by the misconduct of the Dutch generals, 
121. Resumes the design, 124. Again disappointed, 126, Returns 
to the Meuse, 127. Attempt of the duchess to unite him with 
the Whigs, 183. Reduction of Huy, 187. He again proposes to 
force the French lines, 138. Interview with the archduke Charles at 
Dusseldorf, 142. Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Dutch, 143, 
After landing in England receives the new king of Spain, id. Parlia- 
mentary conduct on the revival of the bill against occasional con- 
formity, 144. Melancholy state of foreign affairs, 145. His grani 
design of leading an army into the empire, 148. His mission to 
Holland, and negotiation with the States, 149. Returns, 150. Ob- 
tains the removal of Nottingham and appointment of Harley, 151. 
St. John, secretary of war,152. Arrangements for the campaign, 153 
Difficulties at the Hague, ib. Commences his march towards the 
Danube, 156. Arrival at Mentz, 158. Reaches the Neckar, 160. 
Conferences with Prince Eugene and the margrave of Baden, 163. 
The emperor offers him a principality at the empire, 166. Junction 
of the armies under him and the margrave, 167, Defeat of the 
elector of Bavaria’s troops on the Schellenberg, 173. Misunderstand- 
ing with the margrave, 177. Letter of thanks from the emperor Leo- 
pold, 178. Occupies Donawerth, 179. Passage of the Lech, ib. 
Capture of Rain, Aicha, and Friedberg, 180. Bavaria given up te 
military execution, 183. Renewed offer of a principality to him, th 
Artival of Eugene on the plain of Blenheim, 184. Marlborough’s 
Manceuvres to unite the two armies,185. Passes the Danube, and 
joins Eugene on the Kessel, ib. Preparations for an engagement 
187. Battle of Blenheim, 191. Visit to Marshal Tallard, 210. Happy 
effects of the union between him and Eugene, 212. Division of the 
prisoners, 216, March to Steinheim and Sefelingen, 1, Passage of 
the Rhine, Queich, and Lauter, 218, Motives to the siege of Landau, 
220, Renewed offer of a principality,221. Is visited by Joseph, the 
emperor's son, 224. His indisposition from fatigue,225. Expedition 
to the Moselle, 227. Capture of Treves, 229. Of Traerbach, 230. 
Attempts of the Tories to decry his successes, 233. His Jetters to the 
duchess on the state of parties, 234. Conclusion of the treaty with the 
electress of Bavaria, 238. Attempts to mediate between the court of 
Vienna and the Hungarian insurgents, 239. Arrangements concerning 
Portugal, 240. Anxiety for the relief of the duke of Savoy, 241. 
Proceeds to Berlin to procure a reinforcement of Prussian troops, 243. 
Visits Hanover on hig return to the Hague, 246. Conduct on the 
revival of the bill against occasional conformity, 248. Letter to 
Harley on the defeat of the bill, 249. Honours and rewards on his 
atrivé in England, 251, Manor of Woodstock conferred on him by 
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the queen, 252, Palace of Blenheim ordered to be built for him, #, 
Political system adopted by him and Godolphin, 253. Cabal for the 
promotion of Sunderland, 263. Embarrassments of Marlborough 
from the political feuds, i. Reluctant acquiescence of the Dutch in 
his intended operations, 266. Death of the emperor Leopold and 
accession of Joseph, 271, Interview with the margrave of Baden a. 
Rastadt, 272. March to the Moselle, it. -Joins his army near 
Treves, 278. Movements against Villars, 276. Correspondence on 
his situation and disappointments, 279. Motives for hastening to the 
Netherlands, 280. Joins Overkirk,283, Rapid return to the Meuse, 
284. Compels the enemy to retire behind their lines, #%. Recovers 
Huy, and forms the design of penetrating into Brabant, 288. Forces 
the lines near Helisheim, and defeats the French,289. Exposed to 
great danger, 292. Seizes Tirlemont, Diest, and Aerschott, and ad- 
vances to Louvain, 293. His design to force the passage of the Dvyle, 
299. Counteracted by the Dutch deputies and generals, $00. Skilfu 
manceurre to force the enemy's position on the Ische, 306. Grievous 
disappointment occasioned by the malicious opposition of Slangenberg 
and his adherents, $10. Retreat to Lower Wavre, 311. His letter of 
remonstrance to the States, 312, Counter-manifesto of the deputies, 
$13. He overrules the resolution of the British cabinet for a formal 
remonstrance, $16. Capture of Leeuwe, and rasure of the lines, 317. 
Indisposition and recovery, ib. Resents the slanders in the Gazette, 
$20, Dismission of Slangenberg, $22. Letters on the overture from 
France to the Dutch, $25. Demolition of the French lines, 326. 
Establishment of the army in the camp of Herenthals, ib, Recom- 
mends a diversion in‘favour of the duke of Savoy, 330. Letter to 
him from the duke, 336. Urged from all quarters to repair to 
Vienna, 237. Letters from the emperor, %. Obtains full powers 
for the eventual arrangements, and the promise of a loan to the 
emperor, 344, Struggle for the transfer of the great seal, 346. His 
answer to the queen's appeal on this subject, $47. Letter on the 
choice of a Whig speaker, $49. Preponderance of the Whigs in 
parliament, 350. Provision of a regency in case of the queen's 
death, 351, Interviews with the margrave of Baden and the elector 
palatine on his journey to Vienna, $55. His reception at Vienna, 
ib, Letter from Eugene, 356. From the king of Prussia, 357. 
Created a prince of the empire, 358. Success of his negotiations, 
$59. Proceeds to Berlin, $60, Obtains the renewal of he treaty 
respecting the auxiliaries, ib. Visits Hanover and coneiliates the 
electoral family, 361. LLukewarmness of the Dutch on his return, 
363. Complaints from Eugene, ib. And Wratislaw, 365. Accom- 
plishes the necessary arrangements, 367. He and Godolphin censured 
for coalescing with the Whigs, $71. Libels, #, Harley announces 
to him the debate on the Lords’ vote that the church was in danger, 
$73, Thanked by the Commons on his arrival, 374. Prosecution 
of Stephens for a libel against him, 1, The Whigs in favour with the 
queen, 376. His efforts with Godolphin to reconcile all parties, 
877. Declines the grant of Munderkingen, end accepts that of 
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Mindelheim, 380. Investiture, homage, and introduction to the diet, 
388, 391. Description of the principality, $92. Arrives at the 
Hague, 393. Declines the command on the Moselle, 398. Project 
for the surprise of Namur, 406. Battle of Ramilies, 407. Surrender 
of Brussels, Ghent, and the principal towns of Brabant, 423. Of 
Antwerp, 430. His journey to the Hague, 431. Siege and capture 
of Ostend, 434. Government of the Netherlands offered to him by 
the emperor, 437. Declines it because opposed by the Dutch, 439. 
Siege of Menin. 449. Dendermond, 453. Ath, 455. Closes the 
campaign, 457. Repairs to the Hague, ib. Appeals made to him on 
the war in Hungary, 462. His disappointment on the conduct of 
Lord Peterborough in Spain, 468. Anxiety for the guaranty of the 
Protestant succession from foreign powers, 478. Offer of a barrier to 
the Dutch, 480. Their cupidity, i. His conduct in the negotiation, 
491. Attempts to allay the disputes between them and the emperor, 
497, Correspondence on the appointment of Lord Sunderland as 
secretary of state. ii. 1. Deprecates the resolution of Godalphin to 
resign, 6. Chagrined at the unjust suspicions of the Whigs, 8. 
Entreats the queen to gratify them, 15. Arrives in England, 24, 
Procures the appointment of Sunderland, ib. ‘Thanks of parliament, 
26. Extension of the ducal title to the female line, 29, Collateral 
entail of Blenheim, #5. Pension of 5000/.,30. His conduct on the 
union with Scotland, 32. State of England on his departure for the 
Continent,34. His attention to the designs and character of Charles XII, 
of Sweden, 40. Letter from General Grumbkow, %. Importuned 
to visit the Swedish camp, 42, Obtains the acquiescence of the Dutch, 
43. His journey to the camp at Alt Ranstadt, 45, Interview with 
Charles XII, %. And with Augustus, elector of Saxony, 49. Visits 
the court of Prussia, 53. Arrives at the Hague, ib, Effects of his 
Buccess on this mission, 54. Curious account of his first audience, 56. 
His plans for invading Provence, 59. Conference with the States after 
the battle of Almanza, 62. Joins the army at Anderlecht, 67. Mili- 
tary movements, 70. Inactive campaign, and important negotiations, 
72, Obtaina a transfer of the command of the German forces to 
the elector of Hanover, 74. Accommodates the disputes between 
Charles XII. and the emperor, 77. Bickerings of the Whigs with 
him and Godolphin, 91. Ascendancy of Mrs, Masham, 96. His 
independent but impolitie conduct, 101. Correspondence from Mel- 
dert, 102. Letter to him from Count Wratislaw, 112. Prudent 
sentiments respecting a proposed separate union to deter the States 
from tampering with France, 115. Correspondence respecting Han- 
over, 122. Compels the enemy to quit Gemblours, 127. March to 
Soignies, 180. Visit of Lord Peterborough, 131, Movement to Ath 
and Helchin, 188. His correspondence on the domestic policy of 
England, 145. On the affairs of Spain, 148.; and the proposal for 
Eugene to command there, 153, On the nomination of two Tory 
bishops, 154. The Whigs jealous of him and Godolphin, 16, Letter 
from the queen, 158. His reply, 159. Journey to the Hague, 163, 
Anterview with the elector of Hanover at Frankfort, 164 Corre 
VOL It HH 
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spondence with Godolphin, on the feuds of the cabinet. 167. State of 
parties on his return to England, 176. Speech on the war in Spain, 
183. Celebrated address to the queen for continuing the war until 
Spain was restored to Austria, 184. Frunitless attempts to obtain 
the dismission of Harley, 191. Harley resigns, 193. Marlborough 
discovers and defeats the projected invasion in favour of the pretender, 
198. Remonstrance of the duchess on the ascendancy of Mrs. Masham, 
2038. Marlborough arrives at the Hague, 205. Arrangements with 
Eugene for the campaign, 206. Solicited to return to England, 209. 
Journey to Hanover, 211, Reproached on his return to the Hague 
for his refusal to go to England, 212. Efforts to remove the queen’s 
repugnance to the Whigs, 220. Intercedes to prevent the removal ot 
Sunderland, 232. Opening of the campaign of 1708, 234. His rapid 
march to Terbank, 239. Arrangements for the junction of Eugene, 
248. Advances to Asch, 250. Arrival of Eugene, id. March from 
Lessines, 253. Passage of the Scheldt, 255. Victory of Oudenard, 
261, Letters from the field of battle, 265. Forcing of the French 
lines between Ypres and Warneton, 266. Military and political cor- 
respondence, 269. His proposal to mask Lille and penetrate into 
France counteracted, 271, Resolution to besiege Lille, 276. Chagrined 
by the disputes of the queen and the duchess, 278. Keply of the queen 
to his offer of resignation, 291. Substance of his answer, 292. Ap- 
plauds the resolution of the duchess to retire, 297. Preparations for 
the siege of Lille, 298, His movement to Helchin, 301. Arrange- 
ments to repel the enemy, 306. Camp at Fretin, 309. Eugene being 
wounded, Marlborough superintends the siege, 314. King Charles 
offers him the government of the Netherlands for life, 315. Landing 
of General Erle, $17. Action at Wynendale, 318. Movements, 332, 
Capture of Lille, 326. Precautions to obtain supplies, 327. Attack 
of the citadel, %. Enterprise for the relief of Brussels, 332, Corre 
spondence on his situation and views, $336. Surrender of the citadel 
of Lille, 340. Of Ghent, 8343. Bruges, Plassendeal, and Leffingen, 
345, Close of the campaign, 346. Dissatisfaction of the elector of 
Hanover, $52. Returns to the Hague, $54. Letter to Admiral 
Churchill, $57. Urged to return to England on the death of the 
prince of Denmark, 358. Induces the Dutch government te consent 
to an augmentation of troops, 363. Successful negotiations with the 
emperor, t. Accommodation with the pope announced to him, 365, 
Labours to reconcile the duke of Savoy and the emperor, 369. Ar- 
rangements with the king of Prussia, $70, Vote of thanks to him in 
parliament, 377. His reply, %. His perplexities at the jealousy of 
the Whigs, 382. Secret negotiation between France and Holland 
disclosed to him, 386. Correspondence with the treasurer, 387. 
Disappointed of an augmentation of troops, 388. Returns to England, 
390. Act of grace, 391. Anxiety at the alienation of the queen, and 
loss of popular favour, 392. Returns to the Hague; renewal of nego- 
tiations, 395. Jealousy of the Dutch, 397. Pays a short visit to 
England, and receives fresh instructions, 400. Rejects a private over- 
ture of Torey, 402. Preliminaries rejected by Louis X1V., 40%, 
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Vindicat +d from the charge of obstructing the peace, 407. Opening 
of the campaign, 417. Feigned attack on the lines of La Bassée, 419. 
Sudden march and investment of Tournay, ib. Siege, 421. Capture, 
423. Siege and surrender of the citadel, 425. Movements before the 
battle of Malphanquet, 428. Description of the country, 434, Defen- 
sive position of Villars, 440. Battle, 445. Retreat of the French, 
457. Siege and capture of Mons, 467. Declines a negotiation with 
the ministers of Philip, 474. Opinion respecting the war in Spain, 
476. Concern at the fate of Charles XII. at Pultava, 479. Con. 
ciliates the king of Prussia, 481. Annoyed by the feuds in the cabi- 
net, 482. Supports the demands of the Whigs for the appointment of 
Orford to the admiralty, 483. Solicits the office of captain-general 
and master of the ordnance for life, 491, Positive refusal of the 
queen, 492. Returns to England, iii. 1. Receives the thanks of 
parliament, 2, Attempts of Harley to humble him, 6. Appointment 
of Lord Rivers as constable of the Tower, 7. Ordered hy the queen 
to confer a reziment on Colonel Hill, ib. Refuses, and retires to 
Windsor Lodge, 8. Proposes to extort the dismission of Mrs, Masham, 
or retire, ib. Consents to a compromise with the queen, 19. Its fatal 
effects, 20. Artifices of Harley to hasten his departure to the Conti- 
nent, 21. Proceeds to the Hague, 23. Negotiations resumed, 32. 
Rupture, $5. His cautious conduct, ib. Plan of the campaign, 38. 
Junction with Eugene near Tournay, 40. The French lines forced 
and Douay besieged, 42. Surrender of Douay and Fort Scarpe, 51. 
Chagrined at the appointment of the duke of Shrewsbury as lord 
chamberlain, 65. Altercation with the queen relative to the promotion 
of Mr. Masham and Colonel Hill, 72. His forced acquiescence, 75. 
Disgrace of his son-in-law, Lord Sunderland, 77. His unsuccessful 
interposition, 81. Prevailed on to retain the command, 91. Letter 
to him from the emperor, deprecating the resignation of Sunderland, 
100. Baffled in his design to besiege Arras, by the skilful disposition 
of Villars, 105. Attack and capture of Bethune, 107. Halifax ap- 
pointed joint plenipotentiary at the Hague, 108. Affronted by the 
mysterious mission of Mr. Cresset to Hanover, 114 Agitated by the 
state of domestic politics, 118, And the success of Harley in dis- 
uniting the Whigs, 122, Chagrin at the dismission of Godolphin, 127, 
New Tory ministry, 184. Shackled in his military operations, 135. 
Works at Blenheim retarded, 138. Estimate, 140. Difficulties of 
obtaining money from government for the works, 141. Overture to 
him from the Tories, #. Dispels the suspicions of the duchess and 
the Whigs, 142, Letter on the duke of Argyle’s leave of absence, 
146. Three officers cashiered who were zealously devoted to hii, ib. 
Sieges of Aire and St. Venant, 147. Capture, 149. Correspondence 
with his new colleagues, 150. Letter from King Charles on the events 
in Spain, 155. Solicits from him the government of the Netherlands, 
and receives an evasive answer, 161. Repairs to the Hague; solicited 
by foreign powers to retain the command, 162. Discouraging news 
from England, 163. His anxiety respecting the duchess, 164, On 
his return, forbidden to suffer a motion of thanks in parliament, 172. 
Hus 
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Visited by the ministry, 178. Endeavours to prevent the disgrace of 
the duchess, 174. His audience of the queen, who insists on her 
resignation, 176. He delivers her key of office, 178. He is deeply 
affected by the duchess’s resentful conduct, 180. Decline of his popu- 
larity, 182. Literary hostility of Swift and Prior, 183, Parliamentary 
attacks on his reputation, 184. His irksome situation, 188. Anxious 
to return to the army, ib. Arrives at the Hague, 190. Military pre- 
parations, 7, Courted by Harley and St. John, 193. Shocked with 
intelligence of the death of the Emperor Joseph, 199, Consequences 
of this event, 200. Opening of the campaign, 202. Movements, 203. 
Arrival and departure of Eugene, 206, Negotiation between England 
and France concealed from him, 209. Respectful letter to him from 
Harley, now earl of Oxford, 217. His reply, 218. Confidential mes- 
sage through Lord Stair, 220, Operations preparatory to the invest- 
ment of Bouchain, 221. Stratagems to delude Villars, 222. Rapid 
march and passage of the French lines, 226. Passes the Scheldt, 230, 
Bouchain invested, 233. Captured, 241. Generous conduct towards 
Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, 242. Correspondence with Oxford, 
243, Return of Lord Stair from England, and exposure of Oxford’s 
duplicity, 247. Progress of the secret negotiation with France, 251. 
Vindicates his conduct from the charge of peculation, 262, Returns 
to England, 264. Remonstrates with the queen against the pre- 
liminaries, 266. Unites with the Whigs and Nottingham, 268. Speech 
in parliament on the war, 272. Charges of peculation brought against 
him, 277. Dismissed from all his employments, 280. Decision of 
the Commons against him, for accepting gratuities from contractors, 
and a per centage on the pay of foreign troops, 264. His vindication 
circulated, 285, Visits Prince Eugene on his arrival, 287. Calum. 
nious accusation of conspiracy against them and the Whigs, 289. His 
speech in parliament, on the restrictive orders sent to Ormond, 305. 
Opprobrious imputation cast on him by Earl Poulet, 308. He chal- 
lenges the earl, 309. Duel prevented, ib. Determines to retire to 
the Continent, 322, Obtains a passport, 325. Arrives at Ostend, 
327. Proceeds to Aix-la-Chapelle, 329. Joined by the duchess at 
Muestricht, 330. Resides at Frankfort, and makes an excursion to 
Mindelheim, ib. Refutes the charges of the commissioners against 
him, $31. Peace of Utrecht, 339. Loses Mindelheim on the restora- 
tion of the elector of Bavaria, 340, Claims an indemnification, 342. 
Disappointed, 343. His conduct on the Continent, $350. Zeal for 
the Protestant succession, 351. Correspondence with the court of 
Hanover, #6. Attempts of the queen and Oxford to counteract his 
views, $54, Death of the Electress Sophia, 361. Resolves to return 
to England, 367. Apprised on landing of the death of the queen, 
and the accession of George I., 374. Disappointed at his exclusion 
from the regency, 875. Attends the king on his solemn entry into the 
capital, 377. Made captain-general and master of the ordnance, 378, 
Promotes the impeachment of Oxford and Bolingbroke, 380, Resists 
& proposal in parliament for restricting the troops to particular etations, 
381. And a motion for excluding foreign officers from the British 
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wervice, tb. Pacifies the guards who were dissatisfied with their cloth- 
ing, 388. His arrangements for quelling the rebellion in Scotland, 
$85. Capitulation at Preston, 388. Letters to him from Cadogan in 
Scotland, 392. Death of Lady Bridgewater and Lady Sunderland, 
$94. Attacked with palsy, 398. State of his health and faculties, 399. 
His conduct on Oxford's impeachment, 402. Suit against him, for 
arrears due on Blenheim, 410, Decisions, 411. Prosecutes the works 
at his own expense, 414. Private life, habits, and amusements in his 
later years, 416. Testamentary arrangements, 421. Last illness, 422. 
Death, 432. Funeral, ib. Disposal of his property, 425. Account 
of his immediate descendants, 427. Character, 429, 

Mariborough (Sarah Jennings), Duchess of, her early life, i. 6. Mar- 
riage, 9. Birth of her eldest daughter, 13. Second, 14. Rise of her 
favour with the Princess Anne, 15. Who refuses to dismiss her at 
the king's order, 35. Marriages of her two daughters, 51. Favours 
conferred on her by the queen on her accession, 77. Their political 
bickerings, 81, Attempts to dissuade Marlborough from accepting 
the ducal title, 102, Illness and death of the marquess of Blandford, 
106. Queen's letter of condolence, 108. Marriages of the two 
younger daughters, 110, Attempts to form a coalition between her 
husband and the Whigs, 132. Importunes him to oppose the bill 
against occasional conformity, 144. Cautions him not to confide 
in Harley and St. John, 152. Letter from him on the victory of 
Schellenberg, 176. Note on that of Blenheim, 206. Letter on the 
same occasion, 213. From the queen, 231, From Mrs. Burnet, id, 
From Marlborough on the state of parties, 236. Extent and limits 
of her influence with him, 264. Letter from him on his disappoint- 
ments in the ficld, 385. On his successes near Heilisheim, 296. 
Intercedes to obtain a remission of punishment on Stephens for a 
libel on him. Her interposition, to procure the appointment of 
Sunderland as secretary of state, ii, 12. Contention between her and 
the queen, 13. Cold letter of thanks to the queen, 30. Decline of 
her influence, 94, Altercations with the queen on the subject of 
Mrs, Masham, 99. Her design to retire from court, 203. Extorts a 
promise from the queen to confer her offices on her two daughters, 
204. Effects of their dispute on public affairs, ib. Increasing con- 
tentions, 278. Their violent altercation soon after the victory of 
Oudenard, 294. Resolves to suspend her correspondence and remon- 
strances, 2996. Temporary renewal of their intercourse, 360. Her 
resentment against the Whigs, $81. Her reconciliation, 483. Her 
importunities in their favour, 485. Altercation with the queen re- 
specting the lodgings in St. James's palace, 487. Coincides in Marl- 
borough’s intention to extort the dismission of Mrs. Masham, iii. 14. 
New and more violent altercations with the queen, 52, Interview at 
Kensington, 54. Cessation of all personal intercourse between them, 
56. Rejects the proposal of some friends for a reconciliation with 
Mra Masham, 75. Epistolary controversy with the queen, 102. 
Suspects a coalition of Marlborough with the Tories,142, Her 
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satisfaction at being made the agent of his communications with the 
Whigs, 144, His anxiety respecting her fate, 164. Her epistolary 
communications with the queen, through Sir David Hamilton, 169. 
Alarms of the queen, lest she should publish her private letters, 170, 
Vindicates herself from the charge of peculation, 171. Intercession 
of the duke, 175, The queen demands her key of office, 177. She 
resigns, 178. Delivery of her accounts, and claim of arrears of pen- 
sion, i. Her offices on whom conferred, 180, Employ agents to 
lampoon the queen and ministry, 259. Arrangements for Marlbo- 
borough's departure to the Continent, 327. His letter to her from 
Maestricht, $30. She joins him, i, Letters from her to Mrs, Clay- 
ton, 369, Entreats Marlborough not to accept any employment after 
his return, $75. Death of her daughters, Lady Bridgewater and 
Lady Sunderland, 394. Correspondence with Lord Sunderland, 387. 
Her sagacity respecting the South Sea project, 403. Her litigation 
with Cadogan, 404. Accused by Lord Sunderland of furnishing 
money to the Pretender, 405. Justifies herself to the king, i. Letter 
to Mrs, Clayton respecting Blenhcim, 414. Account of a visit to the 
prince and princess of Wales, 420. Of the duke's testamentary ar-. 
rangements, and last illness, 421. Her jointure, 425. Term of her 
widowhood, and time of her decease, 429. 

Mary, Queen, her contentions with the Princess Anne, i. 33. Her 
death, 41. 

Masham, Mrs., her rise, ii, 94. Her cabals with Harley, 96. Resent- 
ment of the Duchess of Marlborough on her marriage, 100. Progress 
of Harley's cabals with, 488. Marlborough’s attempt to extort her 
dismission, iii. 8. A reconciliation proposed between her and the 
duchess, 75. Succeeds the duchess as keeper of the privy purse, 180. 

Maynwaring, remarks on Rochester’s motion to send troops from the 
Netherlands to Spain, ii. 182, note. Curious account of a conversation 
with the duke of Somerset, 233, note. Letter to the duchess relative 
to Harley, iii. 216. Applies to Oxford for a passport for Marl- 
borough, 324. 

Medina, Sir Solomon, his deposition respecting sums annually paid to 
‘Marlborough, iii. 262. The duke’s vindication, ib. Heads of his 
deposition, 277. 

Memorial, of the principal members of administration, to dissuade Marl- 
borough from resigning on the dismission of Sunderland, iii. 90. 

Menin, siege of, 1. 449. Surrender, 453. 

Merci, Count, defeated on the Rhine, ii. 471. 

Mesnager, an agent in the secret negotiation between France and England, 
iii. 252. Preliminaries signed with him, an abandonment of the grand 
principle of the alliance, 295, 

Meuse, passage of Marlborough down the, i. 98. His extraordinary escape 
from a French party, 99. 

Mindelheim, principality of, conferred on Marlborough, i 358. Account 
of the history and possessors of the territory, 381. Investiture of 
Marlborough, 383, Homage, $84. Introduction to the diet, 390, 
Description of the territory, 392. Visit of Marlborough to, ili 330 
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Restored to the elector of Bavaria, 341. Marlborough’s claims for 
an indemnity, 342, Disappointed, 348, Retains the title, 7. 

Moken, Lord, his duel with the duke of Hamilton, iii. 326. 

Molineux, Mr., sent by Marlborough to Hanover, iii, $54. Result of 
his mission in a letter to the duchess, 357. Details to Marlborough 
the effect of the letters from the queen and treasurer, 360, Announces 
the death of the Electress Sophia, 361. 

Monmouth, duke of, Churchill serves with him in Holland, i,3. His 
invasion, 17. 

Monmouth, Lord, afterwards earl of Peterborough, disgraced for his con- 
nection with Fenwick, i. 46. (See Peterborough.) 

Mons, siege and capture of, ii. 461. 

Montagu, earl of, marriage of his son, Lord Monthermer, to Lady Mary 
Churchill, i. 112. 

Montague, Sir James, appointed attorney-general, ii. 360. 

Montgomery, a familiar appellation of Godolphin in the correspondence 
of the queen and the duchess, i. 132. note. 

Montjuich, fort of, stormed by Lord Peterborough, i. 331, 

Moselle, Mariborough’s expedition to the, i. 226. Marlborough’s plan 
for invading France on the srde of, 265. March of the troops, 272. 
Villars appointed to command on the, 276. 


N. 


Namur, project for the surprise of, i. 406. 

Naples, project of the imperial court for the conquest of, ii. 61. Suc 
cessful) result of the expedition against, 111. 

Navy, debates on its reduction after the peace of Ryswick, i. 55. 

Neckar, passage of, by Marlborough, i. 160. 

Netherlands, Marlborough joins the confederate army there, under the 
prince of Waldec, i. 27. State of affairs in 1706, 394. Difficulties re- 
specting the government of, 435. Offered by King Charles ta Marl- 
borough, 437, Why obliged to decline it, 438. (See States-general. } 

Newcastle, duke of, his death, iii. 215. 

Nimeguen, attempt of the French to surprise, i. 86. 

Nivelle, movement of Marlborough to, and preparations for a battle, 
ii, 128. 

Noailles, his irruption into Catalonia, ii. 475. 

Northern powers, renewal of their confederacy for the partition of Sweden. 
ii, 480. 

Nottingham, Lord, his character and views, i. 130, Arrangments for his 
removal, 151. Resigns, ib. Appointed president of the council under 
George J., iii, 378. 


Oo. 


Opdam, the Dutch general, his character, 3.116. Defeated at Ekeren* 
123, 
Orange, prince of, letter to him from Lord Churchill, i. 19. Another 
conveying assurances of zea] and attachment, 21. ( Sce William 111.) 
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Orange, prince a his gallant but rash conduct at Malplaquet, it. 437. 

Orford, Lord, retires from office (June, 1699), 1.58. His character, 
259. Resolution of the Whigs to place him at the head of the 
admiralty, ii. $92. The queen consents to his appointment, 484. 
Appointed, 485. Resigns, iii, 134, His appointment to the admiralty 
under George I. 877. 

Orleans, duke of, his proposal to the allies respecting Spain, ii. 349. 

Ormond, duke of, appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, i. 129. Suc- 
ceeds Marlborough in the command of the British forces, iii. 300. 
Jvins the army, 301. His mysterious conduct and secret instructions, 
302. Clandestine correspondence with Villars, 303. Refuses to join 
Eugene in attacking the enemy, #6. Ordered to cease from co-oper- 
ating in the campaign, 316. Withdraws the British troops from the 
confederates, #. Circumstances of his march to Dunkirk, 318. In 
disgrace with George I., 377. Outlawed and attainted, 380. 

Ostend, Marlborough’s grand plan for the attack of, i. 119. Frustrated 
by the Dutch generals, 127. Siege and capture of, 434. Landing of 
General Erle with troops at, ii. 317. Reception of Marlborough at, 
iii, $27. 

Over-asselt, camp of Marlborough at, i, 90. 

Overkirk, chief in command of the Dutch troops, i, 116. Fails to force 
the French lines, 165. Movements of Villeroy against him, 281. 
Cooperates in the attack on the lincs in Brabant,290. Ascribes the 
honour of the enterprise to Marlborough, 298. Death of, at the siege 
of Lille, ii. 323, 

Oudenard, its importance, ii. 247. Movements of the French to cover 
the siege of, 248. Counter-movements of Marlborough, 249. Pas- 
sage of the Scheldt, 255. Battle, 260. Retreat and lass of the 
French, 264. 

Oxenstiern, killed at Matplaquet, ii. 450, 

Ozford, Harley, created earl of (see Harley), iii. 211. Deceives the 
Whigs and courts Marlborough, 217. Correspondence, 218. Conti- 
nued, 248. Result of Lord Stair’s mission from Marlborough to him, 
247. His duplicity,249. His advice prevails with the queen against 
the Whigs, 275, Promotes charges of peculation against Marlbo- 
rough, 277. His rivalry with Bolingbroke, 344. His efforts to 
counteract the views of Marlborough and the Hanoverian party, 354, 
His brother's mission to Hanover, ib. His letter to the electoral fa- 
mily, 360. Decline of his favour, 362. His dismission, 363. Im- 
peached, $80. Conclusion of his trial, 400. Causes of his acquittal, 
40l. 


Pr 


Palatine, Elector, engaged in the grand alliance, i. 85. Visited by 
Marlborough on his journey to Vienna, 355. 

Palmes, General, sent by Marlborough to Vienna and Turin, ii. 207. 
Appointed to urge the duke of Savoy's claim at Vienna, 370. 

Parliament, important debates in 1698, 1.55 Dissolved, 74. Rewards 
conferred on Marlborough, 101. Settlement on the prince of Den- 
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mark, 103. Bill against occasional conformity, 104. Struggles of 
Whigs and Tories, 129. Choice of a Whig speaker, 340. Party 
bickerings, 350, Thanks voted to Marlborough, ii. 25. Collateral 
entail of Blenheim and pension, 29, Union with Scotland, 32. 
Coalition of Whigs and Tories, 177. Discussions on Spanish affairs, 
and Lord Peterborough’s conduct, 180. Address urging the queen 
to insist on the restoration of Spain to the house of Austria, 185. 
Addresses to the queen on the defeat of the invasion in favour of the 
pretender, 402. Her reply, 208. Customary vote of thanks to Marl- 
borough omitted, iii. 164. Inquiry into the recent reverses in Spain, 
185. Vote in the Commons against abuses in the expenditure, 212 
Report against the late administration, i, Deficit of thirty-five mil- 
lions announced, 214. Speech from the throne, 270. Debate on the 
address, #71, Amendment carried against ministers in the House of 
Peers, 272, Adjournment, 274. Creation of twelve new pecrs, 282. 
Debates of the Commons on the report of the commissioners against 
Marlborough, 283. Charges against Austria and the States fur ne- 
glecting to supply their contingents, 295, Memorial of the States 
voted a libel, ib. Debate in the House of Lords on the restrictive 
orders sent to Ormond, 904. Terms of the treaty with France com- 
municated by the queen, 311. General dissatisfaction, 313, Address 
carried in favour of the ministers, $14. Prorogation, $315. Proceed- 
ings relative to the peace of Utrecht, 336. Prorogation and dissolu- 
tion, 338, Meeting of, in 1714, 345. Heterogeneous composition of 
the new House of Commons, 346. State of parties among the lords, 
847. Struggles on the Protestant succession, 348. Prorogued, 349. 
Marlborough’s appearance in, after the accession of George I., 375, 
Impeachment and trial of Oxford, 380. 400. 

Partition, treaties, between Louis XIV. and Charles EI. of Spain, i. 60, 

Pembroke, Lord, nominated high admiral, ii. 359. Retires, 485. 

Peterborough, Earl of, captures Barcelona, i. 352. Letters on the event, 
ib. Congratulated by Marlborough on his success in Spain, 429. 
His disputes with Charles, 463, His departure, 465, Complaints 
against him, 468. Characteristic letter from him to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, 472. Embarrassments occasioned by his conduct and 
intrigues, ii, 78, Elis singular interview with Charles XII., 80. His 
pecuniary claims on the ministry, 177. His conduct investigated in 
parliament, 180. Debates respecting his conduct in Spain, tii. 185 
Honoured with thanks of the house, 187. 

Philip, duke of Anjou, acknowledged king by the Spanish nation, on the 
death of Charles II., i. 61. His disastrous retreat into France, 429, 
Advances to Madrid, 464. Battle of Almanza, ii. 61, Retreats to 
Lerida, iii. 155. Reenters Madrid in triumph, 159. Philip, on be- 
coming presumptive heir of the French crown, refuses to relinquish 
that of Spain, 299. Compromise respecting his claims, i, Acknow- 
ledged at the treaty of Utrecht, 335. 

Piemont, retreat of the combined forces into, after their unsuccessful en- 
terprise against Toulon, ii. 141. 

Piper, Count, minister of Charles XII, 8 douceur offered to him by 
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Louis XIV, ii. 39, Grumbkow’'s description of him, 40, A pension 
assigned him by Marlborough, 51. 

Plunket, a Jesuit spy, his communications with the ministry, against 
Marlborough and the Whigs, iii, 289, 

Portland, earl of, forms a powerful cabal against Marlborough, i. 34. 

Portugal, accedes to the confederacy, i. 112. State of the war in, and 
arrangements of Marlborough, 240. State of the war in, $30, Arrival 
at Lisbon of Dutch and English reinforcements, 331. March of 
Galway and Das Minas to Madrid, 463, Death of the king, 474. 
Affairs of, in 1709, ii. 477. The allies defeated on the Caya, tb, 
Wretched state of the country, +78. Ineffective operations in, ii. 153. 
Assistance withheld from King Charles, 156. Pacification with 
France, 334. 

Potter, Dr., appointed regius professor at Oxford, ii. 186. 

Poulett, Lord, appointed lord high steward, iii. 211. Challenged by 
Marlborough for an opprobrious imputation in parliament, 309. 

Preston, capitulation of the rebels at, ili, 389. 

Pretender, acknowledged king of England by Louis X1V., i. 73. Act 
of attainder against him, 75. Projected invasion of England in his 
favour, ii. 196. Zeal of Marlborough in defeating the attempt, 198. 
Serves under Villars at Malplaquet, 437. Conspiracy in favour of, 
iii. 384. Lands in Scotland, 390. Is proclaimed, 391. Departs to 
France, 393, 

Prié, Marquis de, his letter to Marlborough, announcing the accommo- 
dation with the pope, ii. 365, 

Prior, congratulatory letter to Marlborough on the victory of Rarilies, 
i, 420. His ingratitude to Marlborough, ii, 25. His arrest by the 
mayor of Deal, and disclosure thence arising, iii. 245. His secret 
letter to Bolingbroke, on Marlborough’s return to England, 370. 

Protestant succession, measures for supporting on the accession of Anne, 
i. 81. Anxiety of Marlborough to obtain its guaranty by foreign 
powers, 479, Parliamentary struggle on the grand question of, iii. 
348, Zeal of Marlborough in favour of, 350. Measures for insuring 
on the demise of Queen Anne, 366. 

Provence, plan of Marlborough for the invasion of, ii, 60. Operations 
in, 140. 

Prussia, King of, treaty of alliance with, concluded by Marlborough, 
i. 69. Marlborough applies to him for reinforcements, 243. Queru- 
lous letter to Marlborough, 357. Their conference at Berlin, 360. 
Negotiations of Marlborough, 399. Arrangements with, for the con- 
tinuanee and augmentation of his troops, ii. $70. Threatens to recall 
his troops, 481. Dissuaded by Marlborough, 482. Pacification with 
France, iii. 354. 

Pultuva, defeat of Charles XII. at, ii. 475. 
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Queensbury, duke of, exercises the government influence in the Scots 
elections, ii. 230, 

Queich, passage of, by the allies, i. 219. 

Quesnoy, surrenders to Eugene, iii. 319. Retaken by Villars, $20. 

Quiros, agent for the king of Spain at the Hague, ii, 174. 


. 


R. 


Raby, Lord, ambassador at Berlin, demand of Frederic for his recall, 
3 400. Relinquished,423. His petty intrigues counteracted by 
Marlborough, ii. 53. Plenipotentiary at the Hague, presents the 
preliminaries offered by France, iii, 209. 

Ragotski, Prince, his incursions into Moravia and Silesia, i. 146, 

Ramilies, battle of, i. 409. 

Rastadt, conferences and pacification at, between France and the empire, 
iii, 340. 

Regency, Bishop Burnet’s motion for, in case of Queen Anne’s death, 
i. 351. On the accession of George J. Marlborough’s exclusion from 
the, iii. 374. 

Revolution of L638, conduct of Lord Churchill on that occasion, i. 21. 

Rheinberg, reduced by the Prussians, i. 116. 

Rhine, operations of the French on, i. 115. Passage of, by the confede- 
rates, after the battle of Blenheim, 219. Military operations on, 461, 
Ti. 353, 469, tii. 152, 258, 320. 

Rialton, Lord, his marriage with Lady Henrietta Churchill, i 51. Dis- 
missed from office, iii, 127. 

Ricosz, gent for French overtures to Charles XII., ii, $9. His secret 
instructions communicated to Marlborough, 40. 

Rivers, Earl, arrives in Spain with reinforcements, i. 475. Obtains the 
confidence of Charles, ib. Appointed constable of the Tower, iii. 6. 
Robethon, an agent in Marlborough's correspondence, ii. 56, note. Letter 
from him to Cardonel, 124. Letters of Marlborough to, iii, S51, 
353, 354,356. Letter from Marlborough announcing his intended 

return to England, 367. 

Robinson, Mr., accompanies Marlborough to the camp of Charles XII., 
ii. 45, 

Rochester, Lord, leader of the Tories, appointed lord-lieutenant of Tre- 

land, by King William, i. 59. Resigns the lieutenancy of Ireland, 
129. His proposal in Parliament to send troops from the Nether- 
Jands to Spain, ii. 182, Heads the opposition against Harley, iii. 192, 
Dies, 211. 

Rook, Sir George, removed from his post at the head of the fleet, i. 261. 

Ruremond, invested, i. 97. Surrenders, ib. 

Russell, Admiral, charges against him by Sir John Fenwick, i, 44. His 
conduct in this affair, ib, (See Orford.) 
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Saarbruck, Prince of, declines the chief command in favour of Marlboe 
rough, i. 84. Death, 116. 

Sacheverell, Dr., ferment caused by his sermon, iii, 4, His impeach- 
ment, 5. Trial and sentence. 25. Popular enthusiasm in his favour, 
28. Popular ferment on his progress through the country, 137. 

St. Ghislain, capture of, ii, 439. 

St. John, Henry, appointed secretary of war, i. 152. Congratulatory 
letter to Marlborough on the victory of Ramilies, 420, Resigns, it. 
193. Appointed secretary of state, iii, 184. Extract from his first 
official dispatch to Marlborough, 151. Courts Marlborough, 193. 
Secret orders communicated by him to Ormond, 302. Created Lord 
Bolingbroke, 319. (See Bolingbroke.) 

St. Venant, siege of, iii. 148, Capitulates, 1b, 

Sandridge, the birth-place of the Duchess of Marlborough, i. 24. 

Savoy, duke of, abandons the Bourbon cause, and joins the allies, i. 189, 
Muarlborough's exertions to relieve him, 241, His distressed state, $34. 
Application to Marlborough, 336, Joined by Eugene, relieves ‘Turin, 
459. His claims on Austria, ii. 206. His operations against the 
French, 351. Attempts of Marlborough to reconcile him with the 
court of Vienna, 369, Refuses to take the field, 473. Opposes 
the dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy, iii, 38. His renewed 
contentions with the emperor, 152, Accepts the armistice, $21. 

_ Scarpe, fort, surrenders to the allies, iii. 51. 

Scheld, passage of, by Marlborough to relieve Brussels, ii, 393. 

Schellenberg, storming of the iutrenched camp on the, i. 170, Conse~ 
quences of the victory, 179. 

Schrader, Baron, his account of the ceremonial of admitting Marlborough's 
proxy to the diet, i. 390, 

Scotland, party contentions in, i. 186. Union with settled, ii, $2. Inva- 
sion defeated, 201. Cabals of the Whigs with the Jacobites to secure 
the majority in the elections, 229. Rebellion in, iii. $84, Suppressed, 
393, 

Sedgmoor, battle of, Lord Churchill's services in, i. 17. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, bis remark on Marlborough’s expedition into Ger- 
many, i. 233. 

Skhippen, presents Medina’s deposition against Marlborough, iii. 278. 

Shrewsbury, earl and duke of, disgraced for becoming surety for the 
Earl of Marlborough, i. 40. Letter of Marlborough to him on Fen- 
wick’s affair, 46. Retires from office, and goes abroad, 58 Harley 
begins to tamper with him, ii, 490. Efforts of Harley to gain him, 
iii. 56. Appointed lord chamberlain, 61. His ambiguous conduct, 
67,116. His artful intervention between the queen and the duchess, 
166. Ambassador at Paris, 319. Appointed lord treasurer in the 
Queen’s last illness, 365. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, appointed admiral of the fleet, i. 261. 

Sieges, Aire. iii. 148. Ath, i. 455, Barcelona, i. $32. Bethune, iii, 
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107, Bonn, i, 117. Bouchain, iii, 221, Dendermond, i. 454. 
Douay, iii. 48. Gerona, iii. $21. Ghent, ii. S41. Gibraltar, i. 241, 
$29. Huy, i 137, 284, 288, Landau, i. 221. Landrecies, iii. 319. 
Lille, ii, 298, Menin, i. 449, Ostend, i. 433, St, Venant, iii, 148, 
Stevenswaert, i, 97, Tournay, ii. 417. 

Stnzendorf, imperial minister, conciliated by Marlborough, i. S60. His 
embassy to the Hague, 490. Letter to Marlborough on the affairs 
of Savoy and Spain, i 239, Memorial presented by him at Gertruy- 
denberg, iii, 33, 

Sirk, Villar’s celebrated position on the heights of, i. 277. 

Slangenberg, the Dutch general, his character, i. 116. His jealousy of 
Marlborough, 142. Counteracts Marlborough’s plan to pass the 
Dyle, 302. His factious opposition to the passage of the Ische, 309. 
Dismissed from the command, 324, " 

Smith, Mr,, chancellor of the exchequer to King William, 1.59. Elected 
speaker, 349. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, his theory of moral sentiment cited on Marlborough’s 
character, iii, 436. 

Smollet, extract from, on the happy state of affairs in 1705-6, i. 378, 

Soignies, march of Marlborough to, ii. 128. Visit of Lord Peterborough 
at the camp of, 131. 

Somers, Lord, dismissed from office by King William, i. 59. Tmpeached 
for negotiating the partition treaty, and acquitted, 63. His character 
as a statesman, 254, Feuds in the cabinet relative to his promotion, 
ii. 209. Attempts of the Whigs to introduce him without an official 
situation, 218, Renewal of the struggle for his promotion, 355. 
Appointed president of the council, $59. Mediates between the 
queen and Marlborough, iii. 9. His letter to Marlborough on the 
intended dismission of Sunderland, 84, Neutralized by Harley, 111. 
Retires from office, 184. Joins the privy council on the queen's last 
illness, 366. 

Sumerset, duke of, his intrigues and influence, ii. 233. His conduct 
hostile to the Whigs, ili, 26. His name generally erased in the MS, 
letters of the duchess, 62, Seconds Harley in procuring the removal 
of Sunderland, 77. Hisconduct on the queen's last illness, 365. A 
suitor to the duchess in the first year of her widowhood, 428. 

Sophia, Electress, announces her readiness to accept an invitation to 
England, i. 351. Her eagerness to visit England, ii. 122, Intrigues 
of the Tories with, 124, Her sudden death, iii. 362. 

South Sea scheme, its origin, iii, 403. Sagacity of the duchess respect- 
ing, ib, 

bate, death of Charles IJ., and transfer of the crown to Philip, duke 
of Anjou, i, 61. Partition treaties, 64. Failure of an attempt to 
surprise Barcelona, 241, Capture of Gibraltar, it, State of war in, 
$29. Capture of Barcelona, 332. Charles acknowledged in Valencia 
and Catalonia, $33. State of the war in (1706), 393. March ofthe 
Anglo-Portuguese to Madrid, 468. Disputes among the allied ge- 
nerals, 464, State of the war in, ii. 120, Arrival of Staremberg at 

. Barcelona, 348. Loes of Tortosa, reduction of Minorea and Sardinia 
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ib, Scheme of the duke of Orleans,349. Energy cf Philip and the 
Castilians, 473,  Trifling operations in Catalonia, 474, Disputes 
between the French and Spanish troops, #. Opinion of Marlborough 
respecting the war, 475. Negotiations at Gertruydenherg respecting 
the evacuation of, iii. $32. Successful advance of the allies into Cata- 
lonia, 154. Victories at Almenara and Saragossa; allies enter 
Madrid, 155. Charles quits the capital, and Philip re-enters in tri- 
umph,159. Loss of almost all the Austrian conquests, 16). Languid 
state of the war in 1711, 258. State of war in, after the defection of 
England from the confederacy, 321, Secured to Philip by the peace 
of Utrecht, $35. 

Spencer Lord, afterwards earl of Sunderland, marries Lady Anne Churchill, 
i. 54. (See Sunderland.) 

Spencer, present family of, their descent, iii. 427. 

Stair, Lord, dispatched to court, after the victory of Oudenard, ii. 265. 
Account of his mission from Marlborough to the treasurer, Oxford, 
ili, 248, 

Stanhope, General, commands the British troops in Spain, ii. $48. Inter- 
cepted at Brihuega, iii. 160. One of the secretaries of state under 
George L, 377. 

Staremberg, arrives at Barcelona, ii, 347. His operatinos, 349. Retreats 
into Catalonia, iii. 161, 

States-general, treaties of alliance with, negotiated by Marlborough, 
i. 66. Caution and delays of the Dutch, 70. Timidity of their 
government, and hesitation of their generals, 87, 94. Negotiations 
of Marlborough with, 150. His difficulties in obtaining aid from, 
153. Their frivolous objections to Marlborough’s plan for the cam- 
paign of 1705, 266. Marlborough’s letter to, against the conduct 
of their deputies and generals, 319. Their counter-manifesto, i. 
Formal remonstrance from the British cabinet over ruled by Marl- 
borough, 315. Overtures from France, 924. Their tardiness in 
executing the arrangements for augmenting the troops, 363. Their 
discordance with Austria, 436. Oppose the appointment of Marl- 
borough as governor of the Netherlands, 439, Exorbitant demands 
relative to the barrier, 480. Private overtures from France, 482. 
Rejected, 496. Secret views for peace, ii. 115. Marlborough’s plan 
for penetrating into France, counteracted by their deputies, 271. He 
obtains their consent for an augmentation of troops, 363. Private 
negotiation with France, $85. Progress, 392. Preliminaries, 405, 
Rejected, 407, Barrier treaty, 412. Signed by Lord Townsend, 416. 
Resist the cession of Minorca to England, 476. Congress of Gertruy= 
denberg, iii. 32, Their remonstrances with the queen on the negotia- 
tions with France, 268. Their memorial vindicating the barrier- 
treaty voted a libel by the House of Commons, 295. Appoint Eugene 
their generalissimo, 300. Pacifieation with France, 334. 

Stephens, prosecuted fur a libel on Marlborough, i, 374. 

Stepney, Mr., his misunderstanding with Count Wratislaw, i, 268. His 
removal from the embassy, 359. Deputed to take possession of Mindele 
heim on behalf of Marlborough, 383. His account of the formalities, 
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#b. Letter to Marlborough respecting the government of the Nether- 
lands, 447. Resident at the Hague, 496. Illness, ii. 145, 

Sterenswaert, invested, 1.97. Surrenders, ib. 

Stotho ffen, lines of, foreed by Villars, ii. 73. 

Sunderland, Robert, earl of, his political career, i, 52. Restoration of his 
pension by Queen Anne, 78. 

Sknderland, Charles, earl of, his character, i. 52. His marriage with 
T.ady Anne Churchill, 55. Opposes the grant of a settlement on the 
prince of Denmark, 104. The junior of the Whig junta, 260. Cabals 
to obtain his promotion, 261. His appointment as ambassador to 
Vienna, 262. Struggle for his appointment to the secretaryship of 
state, ii, 1, Interposition of the duchess,12, Marlborough obtains his 
appointment, 24. His dissatisfaction, 38]. Urges the impeachment 
of Sacheverell, iii. 5. Embarrassments of Marlborough from his 
intemperate conduct, 30. His conduct on the appuintment of the 
duke of Shrewsbury, 64. Resolution of the queen to dismiss him, 77. 
Seals transferred to Lord Dartmouth, 90. Appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland by George 1., 378, Correspondence with the duchess on 
the death of Lady Sunderland, 387. His third marriage, 404. Ac- 
cuses the duchess of furnishing money to the pretender, 405. Dies, 
407. 

Sunderland, Lady, her indignant letter on the proposed reconciliation of 
the duchess with Mrs. Masham, iii. 76. Her death, $94. A prayer 
used by her, 395. ‘Testamentary Ictter to her Jord, tb, 

Susa, capture of, i. 143. 

Sweden, negotiations of England with, i. 68. (See Charles XII.) Re- 
newal of the confederacy of the northern powers for the partition of, 
ii. 480, 

Swift, bis infamous insinuation against Marlborough, i, 297. Effect of 
his political writing against Marlborough, iii. 183. Cited respecting 
a pretended conspiracy of Marlborough and the Whigs, 291. 


T. 


Tullard, posted with an army on the Upper Rhine, i 147. His advance 
from the Rhine, 183. Defeated and taken prisoner at Blenheim, 205. 
Brought to England, 250, His letters a medium for Gregg’s trea- 
sonable intercourse with France, ii. 189. 

Terbank, rapid march of Marlborough to, ii. 240. 

Tessé, Marshal, his operations in Provence, ii. 142. 

Tirlemont, occupied by Marlborough, i, 293, Marlborough retrogrades 
to, 317. 

Torey, sent by Louis XIV. to negotiate at the Hague, ii. 401. Attempts 
to alarm Marlborough into compliance with his views, 403. Objects 
to the proposed preliminaries, 406. Returns to Versailles, ib. Con- 
ducts the secret negotiation between France and England, iii, 232. 
His memoirs cited respecting « fabricated charge of conspiracy against 
Marlborough, Eugene, and the Whigs, 291. 

Fortes, an administration of, formed by King William, i, 59. Arxety 
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of Marlborough to avert their fall, 72. Changes in administration, 74 
Anxiety of William III. to remove them from administration, 75. 
Tory administration formed by Queen Anne, 78, ‘Their contentions 
with the Whigs, 128. ‘Their attempts to decry the successes of Marl- 
borough, 233. Artifice respecting the bill against occasional con- 
formity, 248, Their unpopularity, 253. Their alarm respecting the 
Protestant succession, $49. Defeated by the Whigs on the question 
respecting the dangers of the church, 373. Their intrigues with the 
Electress Sophia, i. 124. = Their preponderance after the dismission 
of Sunderland, iii. 97. Formation of a ministry of, 134, Fatal effects 
of this change on the welfare of England, 187, Their ascendancy, 188. 
They court Marlborough, 141. Division of, into Jacobite, Hanoverian, 
and Scottish, 346. Loss of their secendency on the death of the 
queen, 365, 379. 

Toulon, plan of Marlborough for the capture of, ii. 60. Failure of the 
enterprise against, 1-41. : 

Tournay, invested, ii. 419. Surrenders, 424. Siege of the citadel, 
425, Its surrender, 427. 

Townshend, Lord, appointed joint plenipotentiary with Marlborough at 
the Hague, ii. 400. Signs the barrier treaty alone, 416, Succeeds 
Bolingbroke as secretary, iii. $76. 

Traerbach, capture of, i, 231, 

Tremmel, Dr., appointed to the see of Norwich, ii. 186. 

Treves, capture of, i. 229, 

Turenne, distinguishes the military genius of Capt. Churchill, i, 4. 

Turin, relieved by Eugene and the duke of Savoy, i. 459. 


U. 


Utrecht, opening of the conferences at, ili, 295. Treacherous conduct of 
England, 296. Extravagant proposals of France, 297. Negotiations 
continued, 333. Remarks on the peace of, $84. 


Vv. 


Valencia, acknowledges Charles, king of Spain, i. 381. 

Vanbrugh, appointed architect of Blenheim, i, 252, His plan and esti- 
mates, iii, 199. Suit against him as surveyor, 149, 

Panderdussen, imparts to Heinsius the secret overtures from France, i, 
481. Plenipotentiary at Gertruydenberg, iii, 32. 

Vaudemont, prince of, his high opinion of Marlborough, i, 141, 

Vendome, bis operations against Eugene in Italy, i. 114. Disarms part 
of the duke of Savoy's army,140. Defeated at Oudenard, ii. 257. 
His junction with Berwick, and efforts to raise the siege of Lille, 306. 
308. 324. Assumes the command i in Spain, iii. 158. Formation of a 
new army under him, id. 

Venloo, invested, 1.95. Taken, 96. 

Vernon, secretary of state to King William, i. 59. 

Verrua, surrender of, i, 394. 

Vienna, court of, their tardy policy adverse to Marlborough's plans, i 
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267. Motives of Marlborough’s journey to, 339. His reception, 355 
Negotiations, 958. 

Victor, Amadeus, ( See Savoy.) 

Vigevenasco, claimed by the duke of Savoy from Austria, ii. 368, 

Villars, defeats the marquis of Baden at Friedlingen,i.115. Passes into 
Bavaria, 116. Suppresses the insurrection in the Cevennes, 276. Ap- 
pointed to command on the Moselle, i, Defensive position on the 
heights of Sirk,277, Instances of his exaggeration and gasconade, 
278, note. His irruption into Germany, ii. 73. His strong position 
behind the lines of La Bassée, 418. Deceived by the stratagems of 
Eugene and Marlborough, i6. His ineffectual attempts to relieve 
Tournay, 422, Wounded and defeated at Malplaquet, 455. Frus- 
trated in attempting to relieve Douay, iii. 44. Baffles Marlborough’s 
design of besieging Arras, 106. His grand line of defence from 
Namur to the coast of Picardy, 202. Deluded by Marlborough’s 
skilful movement, 228. Narrowly escapes being made prisoner, 228. 
Vainly attempts to lure Marlborough round the cannon of Cambray, 
229, Foiled on the Sanzet, 284, And in his attempts to relieve 
Bouchain, 237. State of his army for the campaign of 1712, 301. 
His message to Ormond, relative to the troops under his orders, 315. 
His successful career after the separation of the British from the con- 
federates, 320. Further successes; conferences at Rastadt, 339. 

Villaviciosa, battle of, iii. 161. 

Villeroy, captures Huy, and invests Liege, i. 280. Retires to Tongres, 
283. And thence to Mierdorp, 284. Driven beyond the Dyle, 293. 
Defeated at Ramilies, 417, 

Villters, family of, join a cabal against Marlborough, i. 34. 


Ww. 


Waal, passage of, i. 89. 

Walcourt, affair of, Marlborough’s gallant conduct in, i, 27. 

Walpole, Mr., appointed one of the council to Prince George, of Denmark, 
i. 261. Appointed secretary at war, ii. 193, Vindicates himself from 
a report circulated by Admiral Churchill, 285, note. His representa- 
tion to the queen, relative to the promotion of Major Masham and 
Colonel Hill, iii. 72. Defends the administration of Godolphin, in a 
tract called the “ Thirty-five Millions accounted for,” 267. Paymaster 
of the forces on the accession of George I., 877. Raised to the head 
of the treasury, 386. 

Waterloo, a French detachment driven from, i, 307. 

Webb, General, commands in the action of Wynendale, ii, $18. Vote of 
thanks to, 377. 

Werwick, advance of Marlborough to, ii. 266. 

Wharton, Lord, his character, i, 257. Appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Treland, ii. 359, His sarcasm on the twelve new peers, iii, 282. 
Privy seal under George I., $77. 

Whigs, their dismission by King William, and formation ofa Tory admi- 
nistration, 1, 59. Characters of the Junta, 254. Their efforts to gair 
VOL. I. It 
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‘the ascendancy, 261. Admission of several into offices of government, 
ib, Their cabals to obtain the promotion of Sunderland, 262. Their 
ascendancy in the new elections, 346, Marlborough and Godolphin 
censured for coalescing with them, $71. Their victory over the Tories, 

 978.' Change i in the queen’s sentiments respecting them, 376. Recon- 

’ ciliation of Harley with’ their leaders, 377. Their resentment at the 

* favour shown to the Tories in church preferments, ii. 90. Their jea- 
Jousy of Marlborough and Godolphin, 160. Coalition with the Tories, 
178. ' Reconciliation ‘with ‘the' ministry, 186. Increasing aversion of 
the queen to, 217.' Their attempt to introduce Lord Somers into the 

’ privy council without an official situation, 218. Their cabals with the 
Jacobites to ensure a majority in the Scots’ elections, 229. Foiled by 

‘ the influence of the crown, 231. New clamours against Marlborough 
and Godolphin, 282. - Their threats to revive the invitation to the elec- 
toral family, ib. ' Resume their attack on the admiralty, 355, Changes 

* on the death of the prince of Denmark, $59. Minor arrangements in 
their‘ favour, $60.. ‘Their renewed complaints and jealousies, 381. 
Their’ increasing influence and claims, 433. Support Marlborough in 
exacting the dismission of Mrs. Masham, iii. 8. Their disappointment 
and defeat on the trial of Sacheverell, 26. Divisions among them on 
the dismission of Sunderland, 87. Their impolitic conduct on the dis- 
mission of Godolphin, 131. Their resignation or removal, 133. Their 
protest against the terms of the treaty with France, 314. State of that 

party in the new ‘parliament. of 1714, 346. ‘Their measures on the last 

' illness of the queen, $64, ‘ Their ascendancy after the accession of 
George I. 379. . . 

William, prince of Orange (afterwards king), correspondence of Marlbo- 
rough with, i, 19. 21. His accession to the crown, 24. Contentions 
with the Princess Anne, 33. Dismisses Marlborough from all his em- 
ployments, $4. Reconciliation with the princess after the death of 
Queen Mary, 41, . His appeal to parliament against the usurpation of 
‘the Spanish’ monarchy by France, 61. Appoints Marlborough com- 

* mander and plenipotentiary, who attends him to the continent, 65. 
His conduct on the death of James IT., 73. . Returns to England and 
dissolves parliament, 74. . Makes some changes in the administration, 
75. His demise and dying recommendation of Marlborough to his 
successor, 76. 

Woodstock, manor of, conferred on Marlborough by the queen, i. 252. 

Wratislaw, Count, his misunderstanding with Mr. Stepney, i. 268. 
Letter on the subject, $40. Marlborough secures his friendship, 359. 
Letter of complaint to Marlborough on the lukewarmness of the 
Dutch, 365. Correspondence, 397. Mission from the emperor to 
Charles XII, ii. 75. Resumed correspondence with Marlborough, 
412. Announces the conclusion of the treaty with Charles XII., 146. 
Letter exposing the conduct of the imperial court to the duke of 
Savoy, 149. And on the plan for the ensuing campaign, 151. Meets 
Marlborough at Frankfort, 163. 

Wright, Sir Nathan, appointed lord keeper, by King William, i 59. 
Struggle for his removal, 346. Seals transferred to Cowper, 348. 
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Wyndham, Sir William, foments a Jacobite conspiracy, iii. $84. Ar- 
Tested, 386. 
Wynendale, action at, ii. 318. 


Y. 
York, Duke of, Churchill appointed page to, i. 2. ( See James II.) 
Young, Robert, his forgeries to procure the arrest of Marlborough, i. 36 
Detected, 39. 
Ypres, capture of the French lines between that place and Warneton, 
ii, 266, 
Zz. 
Zerclues, Prince of, command transferred to him by Philip, ii, 475. 
Zinzendorf, ( See Sinzendorf.) 
Zinzerling, Count, dispatched by Charles from Spain to Marlborough, 
1. 467. 
@Zobor, Count, demanded by Charles XII. for insulting the Swedish 
ambassador, ii. 38. Delivered up, but released by tacit agreement, 
76. 


THE END. 
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lossary, by Rev, S. Fox, M.A. 
5s 


BOHN'S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition. 65. 


—— Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
3B. 6d. each. . 

I.—Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 


Il.—Rowing and Sculling, 
Sailing, Swimming, 
IIl.—Boxing, Broadsword, 
; Single Stick,&c. , Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 
IV.—Rugby Football, Associa- 
tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fieldball, 
es, Skittles, Bowls, 


ling. 
V.—Cycling, Athletics, Skat- 


ing. 

VI.—Practical Horsemanship, 
including Riding for 
Ladies. 


VII.—Camping Out, Canoeing. 
VIII.—Gymaastics, Indian Clu’ 


Google 





BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 35. 60. 
each. 

Vol. I.—TABLE GAMES :—Bil- 

liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 


mmon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
eversi, Go-Bang, —_ et No, 
Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro. 


Vol. Il. — Carp GAMES: — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecarté, Euchre, Bézique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, ‘Specula- 
tion, &c., &e. 


BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Givi! 
an account of the Chief Eras an 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 


mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By 1}: Bond. 5s, 


BONOMI'S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 53s. 


BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES 
and JOHNSONIANA, Edited Y 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. Wit 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

BRAND'S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arfanged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 


vols. 55. each. 


BREMER'S (Frederika) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols, 35. 6d. each. 


BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts, 5s. 
Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
2vols, 55. each. 
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BRIDGWATER TRRATISES continued. 


Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 35. 6d. 


Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 65,. 


BRINE (B. ten). Early English 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol I. To Wyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
3s. 6d. 


—— Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama, Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson. 
Ph.D, 35, 6a. 


— Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. 
Trans. by L. Dora Schmitz 
35. 6d, 


—— Five Lectures on Shake. 
speare. Trans. by Julia Franklin. 
35. 6d. 


BROW NE’S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols. 


BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of 
Sofience and Technical Terms 
used in Philosophy, Literature, 
Professions, Commerce, Arts, and 
Trades. 


BUREE’S Works. 6 vols. 35. 6a. 
each, 


I. —Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety—Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

11.—Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating = the Bristol ee 
tion— Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c, 


Google 


BurkKE’s WORKS continued, 


Il. App from the New to the 
Id igs—On the Na- 

bob of Arcot’s Debts — 

The Catholic Claims, &c. 


IV.—R on the Affairs of 
ndia, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

¥.—Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI.—Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments— 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 


—— Speeches on the Impeach. 
ment of Warren Hastings; and 
Letters. With Index. 2 vols. 


—— Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3s. 6d. 
each. = 


BURNEY’S Evelina. By Frances 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 45, 6d. 


Gecilia, With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
zvols. 35. 6d. each. 


BURN (&.) Ancient Rome and 
ita Neighbourhood. An Iilus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Cam a, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Bum, M.A, With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
ys. 6d. 


BUENS (Robert), Life of. By 





new and enlarged Edition. Re 
say by William Scott Douglas. 
95s, 
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BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
fall Index. 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 


BURTON (Sir R. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccsah, By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

“,* This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 35. 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 LIllus- 

— or, further Illustrated with 60 
Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 55. 


each. 

CACSAR. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 


cAMOENS? Luasiad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Serre yy J. Mickle. 5th 
ition, revi E. R. Hodges 
M.C.P. 3s. ad ‘ 
OCARAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 

Alfred de Reumont. 35. 6¢. 
CARLYLE’S Sartor Resartus. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 

J- Sullivan. 55. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B,) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6s. 
(Vol. Li. out of print. 


Google 


CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 55. 


—— Vegetable Physiology and 
Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 65. 

— Animal Physiology. Revised 
Edition, With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 65. 


CARREL. History of the 
Counter- Revolution in Eng- 
land for the Re-establishment of 
Popery under Charles II. and 
James II., by Armand Carrel ; 
together with Fox’s History of 
the Reign of James II. and Lord 
Lonsdale’s Memoir of the Reign 
of James II. 35. 64. 


CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fenoe, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illustrated 
with 140 Reproductions of Old 
Engravings and 6 Plates of 
eae showing 114 Examples. 

Se 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella, 55, 


CATULLDUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 55. 


CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
38. 6d. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Motteux’s Trans 
lation revised. 2 vols, 35. 6a. 
each, 

— Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 35. 6¢. 
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CERVANTES’ Exemplary 
Novels. Translated by Walter 
K. Kelly. 35. 64. 


CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, with a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols, 35. 6d. each. 


OHESS CONGRESS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5s. 


OCHEVREUL on Oolour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5s.; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7s. 6a. 


CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 35. 6d. 


OHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 55. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 55. 


CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 55. each, 


—— Letters. Translated by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 5s. each. 


—— On Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 55, 

— On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D, Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 55. 

—— Academics, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5s. 


Google 








CICERO’S Offices; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lzlius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream ; 
Paradoxes ; Letter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 3s. 62. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.—See 
JUSTIN. 


CLARKE’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. 18th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planché, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5s. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
155. 


OLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S (8. T.) Friend. 


A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 35. 6d. 


-—— Aida to Reflection, and the 
CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays ON FaIvH and the Boox 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 35. 6d. 


—— Lectures and Notes on 
Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T, Ashe. 35. 6d. 


— Biographia Literarla; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
35. 6d. 


—— Table-Talk and Omniana. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 35. 6. 


—— Miscellanies, Aisthetio and 
Literary; to which is added, 
Tur Tueory oF Lire. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 35. 6, 


COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 55, each. 
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COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. 5s. 


CONDE’S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs, Foster. 3 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


COOPER'S Biographical Dic- 
tlonary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. ByThompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 


pee ing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5s. each. 


COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
a Wade. 3 vols. 35, 62, 


*,* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
tos. 64. 


—— History of the House of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each, 


CRAIE’S (G.L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 55. 


CRUIKSHAN®E’S Three Courses 
and a Dessert; comprising three 
Sets of Tales, West Country, 
Irish, and Legal; and a Mélange. 
With 50 humorovs Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. §s. 


CRUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 


Google 








tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5s. 


CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 35. 6a. each. 


DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans. 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. 35. 6d. 


—— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 


—— The Inferno. A Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the 
Original printed on the same page. 
By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 55. 


—— The Purgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 


printed on the same page. By 
W.S. Dugdale. 5s. 


DE GCOMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., Jean de Troyes, 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
big oa Portraits. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, 


DEFOF’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


I.—Captain Singleton, an 
Colonel Jack. 
II.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 
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Deror’s Novets &c., continued. 


IlI.—Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

1V.— Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V.—History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665; The 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englishman. 

V1.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts, 


VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 


DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 35. 6d. 


DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C, U. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 IIlustrations. 
7s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3s. 64; Vols. 
IL.-V., 5s. each. 


DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Staél.  Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 35. 62. 


DEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 55. 


DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 

juantities marked, and English 
ranslations. With Index Verb- 
orum (622 pages). 55. 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
&c. 2vols, 55. each. 


atizea by Google 


DIDRON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D, Yonge, M.A. 55. 


DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
55. each, 


DODD'S Epigrammatisis. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s, 


DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 55.3 


DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. §s. each. 


DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, §s. each. 


DYER (Dr. T. H.). Pompeii: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T.H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
75. 6d. 

—-—- The Oity of Rome: its History 
and Monuments. With IHustra- 
tions. 55. 


DYER (T. F.T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present anda Past, 
An Account of the various Games . 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
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British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 55, 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TINE. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. With Map of 
Jerusalem. 55. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 35. 6d. 


EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 


by L Speed. 3s. 6a. 


ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
—See SHAKESPEARE. 


EMERSON’S Works. 
35. 6d. each. 


I.—Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 


II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 


ITT. —Societyand Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims—Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 


ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 5s, 


ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the ENCHRIRIDION and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 55. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 


EUTROPIUS.— See JusTIn. 
BUSEBIUS PAMPHILOS, 


Eoolesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C. F. Cruse, M.A. 55. 


3 vols. 
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EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
epyndence. Edited from the 
Original MSS, W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings. 4 
vols. 5s. each. 


FAIRHOLT'S Costume in Eng. 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
§5. each. 


FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6a. 


— History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling, With Cruikshank’s 
Iustrations, 2 vols. 3. 6d. each. 


—— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 55. 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Soulp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 


FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations ; comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 55. 


FOSTER’S (Jobn) Life and Cor- 
respondence Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 4s. 6¢. each. 


—— Critical Essays. Edited by 
J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 35. 60. 
each. 


—— Essays: on Decision of Cha- 
racter; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3s. 6¢. 

—— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 


Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 35. 6a, 
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FOSTER’S Essays on the Im- 
provement of Time. With Norges 
or SERMONS and other Pieces. 
3s. 6d. 

— Fosterians. Selected and 
Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 33. 6d. 


GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
mann Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3s. 64. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of.— See Six O. E. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
oe Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
BA. 55. 

GILDAS, Chronicles of.—See Six 
O. E. Chronicles. 


GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. 105. 


GIL BLAS, The Adventures of, 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 

Engraviugs on Steel, after Smirke, 

‘nn 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 

shank. 6s. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
FS.A. 55. 


GOETHHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 5s. 
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GOETHE’S Works Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

I. and II.—Autobiography and 
Annals. sendin 
III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 
IV.—Novels and Tales. 
V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIIL—Dramatic Works. 
IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 
X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 
XIl.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 
XIII. —Correspondence with Zelter. 


XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoseL TRACTS, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 55. 


GRAY’S Lettera, Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 
4s. Od. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. §5. 


GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius—viz., The Adventures of 
Th es & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5s 
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GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Dootrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6d. 


GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 35. 64. 


GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes ofthe Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


—— Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans. by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3s. 6¢. 


GROSSI’S Marco Visconti, 
Translated by A. F.D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3s. 6. 


GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


—— History of Civilisation, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. rans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
35. 6d, 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 4s. 


HARDWICH’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 55. 


HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans. from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3s. 6a. 


Google 





HAW THORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
35: 6d. each. 
I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 
II.— Scarlet Letter,and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
. I1].—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 


* mance, 
IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse, 


HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


— Lectures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
haras ters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
3s. 6d. 


—— Lectures on the English 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3s. 6d. 


— The Plain £ xeaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things. 35.6. 


—— Round Table. 35. 6d. 
—— Sketches and Essays. 35.6. 


—— The Spirit of the Age; or, 
a pan Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 55. 


HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo. 


sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 


HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3s. 6d. 


—— Travel-Picturen, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 35. 6d. 


HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 35. 6d. 
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HELP'S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d. 


— Life of Las Casas the Apostle 
of the Indies. 3s. 6d. 


HENDERSON (E.) Selest His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F, Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 55. 


HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
Pie we New and revised 

ition C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 65, 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 55. 


HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the B. 5s. 


HELIODORUS. Theagenes and 
Chariclea. — See GREEK Ro- 
MANCES. 


HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 35. 6. 


—— Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 55. 


Analysis and Summary of. 
By J. T. Wheeler. 55. 


HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5s, 


HOFFMANN’S (E. T. #.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

HOGG’S (Jabez) Elements of 
Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. With 400 Wood- 
cuts. §5. 





Google 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts, Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 55. 


HOMER'S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 55. 


—— Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 


T. A. Buckley, B.A, 55. 
—— See also POPE. 


HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the Firat Napo- 
leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. . By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 35. 64. 


— The Campaign cf Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
ire, August - September, 1870. 
ith General Map and Six Plans 

of Battle. 35. 6a. 


HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, Ws Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 33, 6¢. 


HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani— Ruy Blas— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 

~ L. Slous. 3s. 6¢. 

—_— ry taaeen pny So fog Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 

collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
6a. 


HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. oe 
35. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5s. 

Personal Narrative of his 
Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799— 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 55. each. 

—— Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C, Otté and H. G. Bohn. 
5s. 
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HUMPHREYS’ Goin Collectors’ 
Manual. By H, N. Humphreys, 
With upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on a and Steel. 2 vols. 55. 
eac 


HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, t 
Memoir of Kossuth. 35. 62. 


HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moire of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy; together with her 
Antobi y» and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
35. 6d, 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt, da Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 55. 


INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 


count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
With upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, anda Map, 5s. 


INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H, T. Riley, M.A. 5s. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c, 35. 6d. each. 

1.—Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 

York. 
Il,—The Sketch- Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
III.—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 


Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

Leama oy Vv es of 
olum! together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 


panions. 
VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
C3. 


Google 


ether with a copious | 


IRVING’s WORKS continued, 
XI.—Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.—Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 
XI.—Biographies and Miscella- 
; neous Papers. 
| XIL-XV,—Life of George Wash- 
j ington. 4 vols. 
—— Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E.Irving. 2vols, 
ISOORATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 55. 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cosur de Lion. 2 vols. 


— The Life and Times of Louis 
XIV. zvols. 35, 6d. each. 


JAMESON’S ( Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs, Jameson, 
35. 6d. 

JESSE'S (H.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 55. 


JESSE’S ¢ . H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. $s. each. 

—— Memo‘rs of the Pretenders 
and the Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5s. 

JOBNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 








Hales, 3 vols, 35, 6d. each. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of, Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo- 

ical Notes by Colonel Sir 
7 Wilson, K.C.B. § vols. 
38. 6d. each, 
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JOYCE'S Selentific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. §5. 


JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.j, The 
Butlding of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion, Iilustrat by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. znd Edition, 
revised, 75. 6d. 


—— Student’s Handbook of 
Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7s. 6d. 


—— The Student’s Handbook of 
Historical Geology, With nv- 
merous Diagrams and [llustra- 
tions. 65, 


JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5s. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and HUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5s. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5s. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions, 2 vols. 35.6d. 
each, 


EKANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5s. 

— Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical PoundationzofNatural 
Seience., Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 55. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique 
5s. 


Google 


KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Myth- 
ology, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 55. 


LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


— History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 33. 6d. each. 


—— History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848. 35. 6¢. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Easays of Elia 
and Eliana, Complete Edition. 
35. 6d. 

—— Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3s. 6a. 


—— Memorials and Letters of 
Charles Lamb, By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otté& 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5s. 


LEONARDO DA VINGI’'S 
Treatize on Painting. Trans- 
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lated by |. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown, With numerous 
Plates. 5s. 


LELAND’S Itinerary. Edited y 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Vol. I. 
(/ the Press. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 


J. B. Horner. With Maps. 55. - 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3s. Gd. each. 

—— Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E.C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Lackoon group. 33. 6d. 


LILLY’S Introdustion to Astro- 
logy. With a GRAMMAR OF 
AsTrROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 55. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 55. each. 


LOCEE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by f: A. St. John. 2 vols. 
35. 6d, each. 

— Life and Letters: By Lord 
King. 35. 62, 

LOCKHART (J. G.)—See Burns. 


LODGE’S Portraits of Iustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
apes unabridged. 8 vols. 55. 


LONGFELLOW’S Prose 


‘Works, With 16 full-page Wood 
Engravings. 5s. 


Google 








LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, b 
W. S. Dallas, F.LS. Wit 
numerous Woodcut Illus. §5. 


LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, §s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2é. 2s, 


LONGUS. Daphnis and Chios. 
—See GREEK ROMANCES. 


LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5. 


LUGIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 55. 


LUORETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5s. 


LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

— Autobiography. — Se 
MICHELET. 

MAOQOHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3s. 6. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiqul- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Proszk Eppa, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5s. 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings, With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6s. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 

Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 

Geological Map of England, 

Plates, and upwards ol 200 

Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7s, 6d. each. 
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MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts, 55. 


MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5s. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt, RN.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts 35. 6d. 

— Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
38. 6d. 

—— Pirate and Three Cutters. 
With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
RA. 35. 60. 

— Privateersman. 
ings on Steel. 3s. 6a 

—— Settlers in Canada. ro En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
38. 6d. 


8 Engrav- 


—— Poor Jack. With 16 Iilus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 35. 6a. 

— Peter Simple With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 
full page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 75. 64, 


MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 35. 6d. 

— History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 

See Conte's Positive Philosophy. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Vear 1235 to 
1273. ‘Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 di 5s. each. 





Google 








MATTHEW OF WESTMIN. 
STER’S Flowe gs of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D, 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
lngton and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 55. 


MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, thelr Lives and 
‘Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 55. 


MIOHELET’S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans. by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (110 
pages) of Notes. 35. 6d. 

—— History of the French Revo. 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
35. 6d. 

MIGNET’S History ofthe French 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35. 6d, 

MILL (J. 8.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
35. 6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St.John. § vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 


—— Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
bem — bh 120 

‘0 n; s from Drawings 
by W. Ries” 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
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MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


MONTAGU. The Lettera and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits 2 vols. 5s, each. 


MONTAIGNE’S Eeaays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 


MONTESQUIED’SB Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MORPHY’S Games of Cheas. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played bythe American Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Léwenthal. §5, 


MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin, With 52 Figurcs 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans. from the German 
by J. Torrey. rovols. 3s.6d. each. 


—— Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 





NEANDER (Dr. A.). History of 


the Planting and Tra‘ning of 
the Christian Church by the 
Apostles. Translated by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


—— Lectures on the History 


Christian Dogmas. Edited by 
Dr. Jacobi. Translated by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


— Memorials of Christian Life 


in the Early and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 3s, 6d. 


NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 


Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
langen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5s. 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 


Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 55. . 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 


NICOLINI’S HGistory of the 


Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. ith 8 
Portraits. 55. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols, 
35. 6d. each. 


lated by J. McClintock and C. | NUGENT’S (Lord) Memoriala 


Blumenthal, %. 6d. 


Google 


of Hampden, his Party and 
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Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5s. 


OOELEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


OMAN (J. 0.) The Great Indian 
Epiog: the Stories of the RaMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA, 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cpl of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

ith Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 45. 6d. 


ORDERIOUS VITALIS’ Ecole- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated b: 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the CHRONICLE oF ST. 
EvRoOuLT. 4 vols, 55. each. 


OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
§s. each. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 35. 6d. 


PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s ANGLO-SAXON VERSION 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLossary, by B. Thorpe. §5. 


PAUSANIAN’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 55. 


PEPY®’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence, Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 


Google 


Library. Edited -by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gtavings. 55. each, 


PEROCY’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


PERSIUS.— See JOVENAL. 


PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gtavings, 55. 

PHILO -JUDASUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 55. each, 


PICKERING’S History of the 
Racea of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NaturaL History oF Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. §5. 


PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. §5. 


PLANCHE, History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century, By J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 5s. 


PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. §5. each. 

I.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phzedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Pheedrus, Theztetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rey. H. Carey. 

II.—The Republic, Timzus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 
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PLATo’s WORKS continued. 


III.—Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 


TV.—Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
s, Rivals, epee 
inos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 


VI.—The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 


—— Summary and Analysis of 
the Dialogues. With Analyticai 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 53s. 


PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 55. each. 


PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 55. each. 


PLINY. Tho Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5s. 


PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Pat eee Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
BA. M.R.AS. 5s. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives, Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 35. 6a, each. 

—— Morals. Theosophical Essays. 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
5s. 

— Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 55. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
leotions from One Hundred 
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American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 35 64, 


POLITICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus. 
trations. 2vols. §5. each. 


—— Homer's Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev, J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 55. 


—— Homer’s Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. §5. 


—— Life, including many of his 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 55. 


POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
et Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Neste: Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 35. 6¢, 


PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A,, 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
35. 6d. 


PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Pirate, with his additions from 
mike: Lan and a com- 

plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
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are introduced large ‘additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 53s. 


PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G, Bohn. 5,, 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marksand Monograms, By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, $s.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


PROUT'S (Father) Reliques. Col- 
lected and arran; by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Co t edition with 
the Author’s last corrections and 
additions. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D, Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 55. 


QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

S. Watson, M.A. zvols. 55. 
each. 


RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. <A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R, Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon, 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


RANEE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 35, 6d. each. 


—— History of Servia and the 
Servian Revolution. With an 
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Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3S. 6d. 


REUMONT (Alfred de). 


See 
CARAFAS. ‘ 


RECREATIONS inSHOOTING. 


By ‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravin: 
on Wood after Harvey, and" 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 55. 


RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 

Revised and enlarged by Rev. 

- G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
oodcut Illustrations. §s. 


REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works, Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
zvols, 35. 6d. each. 


RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 55. 


RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levans, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autiobiography 
(a erepsient), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 335. 6d. 


—— Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnappel. 
Newlytranslated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 35. 64. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201, 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. §5. each. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER'’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
1235,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5s. each. 
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ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times, By C. A. Eaton, 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 


—— See BuRN and Dvgr. 


ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti. 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols, 31, 64. each, 


——- Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called ‘the Magnificent.’ With 
his s, letters, &c. toth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 35. 6¢, 


RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2vols. 35 6d. each. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL. 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5s. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 35. 6¢, 
each : 


I.—History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 


II.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horm, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 

ecoring the Reign of 
‘enry IV, 


IlI.—Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride ot 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 


These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 
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SCHILLER’s WoRKS continued, 


IV.—Robbers (with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and [ntrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 

of Divinity, 
The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 


Prose. 
V.—Poems. 
VI.—Essays, “sthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 


VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE, 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
t.. Dees Schmitz, 2 vols. 3s. 6a. 


SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 35. 6d. 


—— Lectures on the History of 
Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. 35.60. 


—— Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 35. 62, 


—— Lectures on Modern History, 
together with the Lectures entitled 
Cesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. Trans- 
lated by L. Purcell and R. H. 
Whitetock, 35. 6d. 


—— Msthetic and Miscellancous 
Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 35. 6a. P 


SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
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SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5s. 


—— Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 55. 


SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. - 


SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 35. 6. 


—— EarlyLetters. Originally pub- 
blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
35. 6d. 


SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M.A. 
35. 6d. 


—— Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 55. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
— Schmitz. 2vols. 35. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 55. 


SHARPE (8.} The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 IIlus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. §s. each. 


SHERIDAN’S Lramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G.S. 
35. 6a, 
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SISMONDI'S History of the 
Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES: viz., Asszr’s LIFE oF 
ALFRED AND THECHRONICLESOF 
ETHELWERD, GILDAS, NENNIUS, 
GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, AND 
RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER, 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5s, 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5s. 


SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2vols, 35. 64. each. 


—— Theory of Moral Sentiments; 
with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dogald Stewart. 3. 62. 


SMYTH’'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
yolution. 2 vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


—— Lectures on the French Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 35. 6a. each. 


SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Sorlpture. and Edition. 55. 


SMOLLETT'S Adventures o1 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


— Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations. 2vols. 35. 6d. 
each. 
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SMOLLETT’S The Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker. With 
Bibliography and Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 35. 6d, 


SOCRATES (surnamed 'Scholas- 
ticus’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (A.D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. §s. 


SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. 55. 


—— The Oxford Translation. 55. 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson’s writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. §5. 


— Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 55. 


—— Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis, 35. 64, 


SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
‘Franslated from the Greek. To- 
ether with the EccLEstasTICAL 
ISTORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, a3 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. 53. 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 55. each. 


STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley, 55. 

STARLING’S (Mize) Noble Deeda 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 55. 
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STAUNTON’S Chess- Player's 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. 5s. 


—— Chees Praxis. A Supplement 
to the Chess-player’s Handbook, 
Containing the most important 
modern improvementsin the Open- 
ings 5 Code of Chess Laws; and 

lection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated. 5s. 


—— Chess-player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 5s. 


—— Chess Tournament of 1851. 
A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. 5s. 


WEDCE BARD I'S Experimental 
. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by mete 
experiments. Edited by C. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. $s. 


STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5s. each. 


STRICELAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queena of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
§s. each. 


Life of Mary Queen of Soote. 
2avols. 55. each. 


—— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses. With Portraits. 55, 


STUART and REVETT’S Anti. ' 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates ved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 55. 
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SUETONIUS! Lives of the Twelve 
Cerosare and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 


55. 


SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke 
of, Prime Minister to Henry 
the Great. Translated from the 
French. With 4 Portraits. 4 vols. 
35, 6d. each. 


SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
yop Introduction bythe Right 

on. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
11 vols, 35. 6d. each. 

[Vols. .-LV. & VIII. ready. 

I.—Edited by Temple Scott. 

With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. 


of the Books, and other 
early works. 
II.—TheJournal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 
ILI.& IV.—Writings on Religion and 
the Church. ited by 
Temple Scott. 
V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott 
VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows :— 

VL &VII.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 
[X.—Contributions to the ‘ Ex- 
aminer,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ &c. 
X.—Historical Writings. 
XI.—Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 
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STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rey. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 35. 6, 


TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5s, 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 55. 


TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 35. 62. 


TEN BRINE.—See BRINK. 


TERENCE and PH2]DRUS. 
Literally translated by H, T. Riley, 
M.A. Towhichis added, SMART'S 
METRICALVERSION OF PHADRUS. 
5s. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS. 
CHUS, and TYRTA0US. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. §s. 


THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427; and from a.p. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 55. 


THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2vols. 35, 6d. each. 
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THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 


by the Rev. H. Dale. 
3s. 6d. each. 


—— An Analysis and Summary 
of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 


55. 


THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. §5. 


URE'S fed A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit. 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 

. — Illustrations. 2 vols. §s, 
each. 


2 vols. 


—— Philosophy of Manufactures. 
Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures, 
Double volume. 7s. 6d. 


VASARI’S Lives of the most 

;, Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 

U eMrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 

_ tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 
3. 6d, 


VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 

Faby R. B. Boswell. Vol. I, con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 

‘+ dide, L’Ingénu, and other Tales. 
3s. 6d. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 
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Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 55. 


—— Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 55. 


WELLINGTON, Lifeof. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5s. 


— Vistories of. See MAXWELL. 


WERNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A.M. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archsology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 55. 


WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selborne, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. §s, 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6d. 


WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 

Ilations often referred to in 
iterature and Conversation. By 
W. A, Wheeler, M.A. 55. 


WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels, 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables, 35, 62, 
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WILLIAM of MALMESBURY'S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 53. 


XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 55. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788. and 1788. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards, 3s. 6a. 
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YOUNG (Arthur). Tour in Ire- 
land, with General Observations 
on the state of the country during 
the years 1776-79. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton. With Complete 
Bibliography by J. P. Ander- 
son, and Map. 2 vols. 45. 6d. 


* 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 


lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish 
and German. Edited by B. Thorpe. 
$5. 


( 27) 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 


BOHN ’S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, Edited by 
Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon, W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In 11 volumes, 35. 6d. each. 

Vol. IL—‘A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 


Vol. If. —‘*The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 


Vols. IIT, and IV.—Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 


Vol. V.—Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. {J the Press. 


Vol. VIII.—Gulliver's Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. With 75 Illustrations. By 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 55. 


HAMPTON COURT: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
“AND PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A. Illustrated. 5s. 


GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor of 
‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn $. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 55. each. 


THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Translated by Horace White, M.A., LL.D. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 65. each. 


GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D, Vol. I. 


LELAND'S ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. In 
several volumes, [Prepares 
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BELL’S HANDBOOKS 
THE GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Epitep By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 55. net each, 


The following Volumes have been issued : 
BERNADINO LUINI. By Grorcg C. Wituamson, Litt.D., Editor of 
the Series. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. GUINNEss. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup CrutTTwELt. 
RAPHAEL. By H. STRACHEY. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNrm RusHFORTH, M.A., Classical 
Lecturer, Oriel College, Oxford. 


CORREGGIO. By SzLwyn Brinton, M.A., Author of ‘ The Renaissance 
in Italian Art.’ 


DONATELLO. By Horg Rea, Author of ‘ Tuscan Artists.’ 
PERUGINO. By G. C, Wittiamson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contzssa Lorenzo PrivLi-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the MaRcHESA BURLAMACCHI. 
GIORGIONE, By HERBEBT Cook, M.A. 


In preparation. 


MEMLINC. By W. H.Jamgs WEALE, late Keeper of the National Art Library. 


EL GRECO. By Manue B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D,, Director of the Musée 
Pédagogique, Madrid. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By Cuarves Hoxroyn, Keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art, 


THE Beene BELLINI. By S. ArtTHuR STRONG, M.A., Librarian 


to the House of 


DURER. By Hans W. SincErR, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Director of the 
Royal Print Room, Dresden. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 


WILKIE. By Lord Ronatp SurHERLAND-GowsR, M.A., F.S.A., Trustee 
of the National Portrait Gallery. 


TINTORETTO. By J. B. StoucHton Hoizorn, M.A., of Merton 
College, Oxford. 


MANTEGNA. By Maup CrutTrwet. 
PINTURICCHIO. By E. Marcu-PHILLIPs. 
GIOTTO. By F. MASon PgeRKINs. 


FRANCIA. By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Editor of the Series. 
Others to follow. 
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New Editions, foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THE 


BRITISH POETS. 


‘This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texrta ana 
scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap yvolames of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.'—St, James's Gasctte, 


‘An excellent series, Small, handy, and complete.’—Saturday Review. 


Akenalds. Edited by Rev. A. Dyoe. 
Beattle. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
*Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 
cco Edited by G. A. Aitken, 


Butler. Edited by RB. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 


Campbell. Edited 
in-law, the Wr intg A 


Memoir by W. 
Ohatterton. a ee the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols, 


Ohaucer. Edited by Dr. BR. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols, 

Churohill. Edited by Jas, Hannay. 
2 vols. 


"Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 
Gollins, Edited by W. Moy 


ere Edited by John Bruce; 
F.6.4. 8 vols, 


Dryden. Edited by the Rey. RB. 
Hooper, M.A. 56 vols. 


Falconer. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 


Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobeon. With Portrait, 


is 5 Edited by J. Bradahaw, 
Herbert. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Qrosart. 

‘Herrick. Edited by George 


Beintebury. 2 vols. 
*Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton, 


a me ed 


cys il er 7 
and back 


Google 


be had bound in Irish 
by Gleeson White, and gilt top, 3a, 6d. each net. 


Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Bir H. Nicolas. 

ee Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by@. A. Aitken, 


Pope. Edited by G. BR. Dennis, 
With Memoir by John Dennis. $ vols, 


Prior. Edited by BR. B, Johnaon, 
8 vols. 


Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writi of other 
OOURTLY POETS from to 1650, 
— by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D. 


gy Edited by Edward Bell, 


Soot, Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare's Poems, Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J, Payne Cal- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D, 
OQ. Tovey, 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poema and 


Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 


Young. 2 vols, Edited by the 
Bev. J. Mitford. 


Linen, with dexign in gold or 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


Tho only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 


«The best instruction on games and sporta by the best authorities, at the lowest 


prices.’—Oxford Magazine. 


Small 8vo. cloth, Tlustrated. Price 1s. each. 


Cricket. By the Hon. and Rev. 
E, LITTELTON. 
Croquet. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 


H. 0, Nzepeam, 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
Witserroncs, With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mra. Hittrarp. 


By Lieut, the Hon. 


By Junttan Marewatt, Major J. SrEys, 
and Rev. J, A. Anmaw Tarr, 
Golf. By H. 8. C. Hvsnasgp. 
Double vol. 2e. 
Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 
Woopaatr, 
Sailing. By E.F. Kureut, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Maztin and J. 
Racester Oopperr. 
Camping out. By A. A. Macpox- 
ELL. Double vol. 2s, 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Harwarp. 
Double vol. 2s, 
Mountaineering. By Dr. Cuaupr 
Wixsox. Double yol. 2s, 
Athletics. By H. H. Gairrin. 
. By W. A. Kens, V.0. 
Double vol, 2. 

Ladies’ Riding. By W.A. Kunz, V.C. 
Boxing. By R. G. Auuanson- Winn, 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins, 
Fencing. By H.A, Coumona Dunn, 


Oycling. By H. H. Guirrin,L.A.C., 
N.6.U., 0.1.0. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mies Acnes Woop. 

Wrestling. By Wantem Anm- 
sTRONG (‘Oross-buttocker*). 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. G. ALLANSOX- Wiew and 0. Peit- 
LIPPs-WoLLEY. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Junxm. 
Double vol, 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Oompiled by 
F. Gra, 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cos- 

Bertrand A. F. Jewxix, 

Dumb-bells. By F. Grav. 

Football —_ Rugby Game. By 
Harry Vassatt, 

Football—Association Game. By 
0, W. Auoocx, Revised Edition, 

Hockey. By F. 8. Creawsru. 
New Edition. 

Skating. By Dovetas Apbams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
OuEETHAM, a Ohapter on ar 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 

Baseball. By Newton Cnang. 

Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 
By J. M. Warxer and 0, 0. Morr. 

Danoing. By Epwarnp Scorz, 
Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
‘No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books. 
Small 8vo, cl Tllustra’ 


Qo. 
Whist. By Dr. Wu. Poxz, F.B.8. 
Solo Whist. By Roser F. Green. 
Bridge. By Robert F. Green. 
Lin the press, 
Billiards. By Major-Gen, A. W. 
Drarson, F.H.A.8. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 
Gheas. By Ropent F. Gueen. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. Laws. 
Ohees Openings. By I, Gunspzas. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 
Ry ‘ Bexeusuy.’ 
Go Bang. 


By 'Brnxatzr.’ 


Google 


Price 1s. each, Globe. 
Dominoes and Solitaire. 
By * BREKELZY.” 
Bésique and Orlbbage. 
By ‘ Beeke.er.’ 
Kearté and Euchre. 
By ‘ BeRxxLer.’” 
Piquet and Rubicon Piguet 
By ‘ Burxr rr.’ 
By Louris Drex.. 
*,* A Skat Sooring-book, 1s. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


$llustrated ASonograpbs in Handy Size. 
EDITED BY 
GLEESON WHITE anp E. F. STRANGE. 
Profusely Illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net each. 


Now Ready. 
CANTERBURY, By HARTLEY WITHERS. 3rd Edition, revised. 
CARLISLE. By C. Kine ELEY. 
CHESTER. By Cuarves Hiatt. and Edition, revised. 
DURHAM By J. E. BycaTe, A.R.C.A, 2nd Edition, revised. 
EXETER By Percy ADDLESHAW, B.A. and Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. MAss£, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A Hucu Fiswer, A.R.E. 
LICHFIELD By A. B. CLIFTON. 2nd Edition. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. KENDRICK, B.A. and Edition, revised. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B, QUENNELL. 2nd Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Swegtinc. and Edition, revised. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H, Patwer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 
ST, PAUL'S, By Rev, ARTHUR Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised, 
SALISBURY. By GLEESON WHITE. and Edition, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. ARTHUR Dimock, M.A, 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. and Edition. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. SERGEANT. 2nd Edition, revised. 
WORCESTER. By E, F. STRANGE. 
YORK. By A. CLUTTON-BRocK, M.A. 2nd Edition, 


Preparing. 
RIPON. By Caci: Haut, B.A. a Bie Oa By H. C. Cortzrrs, 
ST. DAVID'S. By Puiire Rosson pe alr ig 
ARIBA. ’ ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. 


Inonsipe Bax, 


ELY. By Rev. W. D. Swasrinc, MA. | Grascow. By P. Maccrecor CHAL- 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. | — apns, 1.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). 


5T. ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Sweerinc. LLANDAFF. By Hsrpert Prior. 
Uniform with above Series. Now ready. 

ST. a ee CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Rovuriencs, 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cxarces Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 


Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Cuarces Hiatt. [Preparing, 
‘The volumes are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and written in a 
scholarly spirit, The history of cathedral and city ts intelligently set forth and accompanied 
by a descriptive the building in all its detail. The illustrations are copious and well 


‘We have so a aa in these columns urged the want of pnp well-illustrated and 
well-written hand to our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publications of 
local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they have been taken in hand by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons.'—J5s. /asmes's Gasette, 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
2118 Pages. 3500 Iustrations. 


PRICES: 

Cloth, 1/. 11s. 62.3 half calf, 2/. 2s.; half russia, 2/. §s,; full calf, 
22. 8s.; full russia, 24 125.; half morocco, with Patent Marginal Index, 
2/. 85.; full calf, with Marginal Index, 2/. 12s. Also bound in 2 vols., 
cloth, 1/. 14s, ; half calf, 2/, 12s,; half russia, 2/. 18s.; full calf, 32 35. 5 
full russia, 3/. 155. 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 1g00o names, &c., &c. 


‘We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocabu- 
lary, variety of information, and general usefulness,’—Guerdian, 

‘ The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind." 

National Observer. 

‘We recommend the New Webster to every man of business, every 
father of a family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, 
in fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar at half-understood word or 
phrase.'—S¢. James's Gazette, : 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on Application. 
THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN 


30,000.—S. & S. 2.01, 
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